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This Window Display Sold Four 
Houses in One Week 


In the window of the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Store, 
Madison, Wis., a hillside effect was created. A winding 
roadway ran through the plot, which was covered with 
artificial grass. At points where they would show to best 


Along the ledge was displayed literature, consisting of 
plan books, and pamphlets captioned, “If you own a lot 
it is easy to own a home.” This display directly resulted in 
selling four houses in a single week. Productive of inquiries 








advantage, miniature model homes were placed, with a 
sign in front of each .one, reading: “For Sale—Inquire 
Within, or Phone Badger 8.” Down along the roadway 
toward the front of the window a billboard was erected, 
reading: “Any one of these three distinctive exteriors with 
this floor plan.” Near the sign a floor plan was placed. 


and resultful in sales as it has been, with its attractive and 
periodically changed exhibits, this display window is but one 
feature of the new downtown lumber store of the Yawkey- 
Crowley Lumber Co. at Madison, which has been in operation 
somewhat less than a year, having been publicly opened March 
10, 1928, with a widely announced and [Turn to page 46] 
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Why a Lacey Cruise? 








Thousands of dollars are spent 
for book audits and yet the under- 
lying asset of your business (infre- 
quently checked) is the timber. 


A Lacey cruise and an annual 
Lacey check-up is virtually an 
audit of your principal asset. 


Will it not pay you to havea 
report from us? 








James D, LA C E Yo~ Co. 


Timber Land Factors 


Established 1880 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. 626 Henry Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE 
Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL MEMPHIS VANCOUVER 
Castle Bldg. First Natl. Bank Bldg. Vancouver Block. 





Says: 


“Vento Puttyless 
Steel Windows are 
Very Good Sellers.” 


“We find that these sash are very good sellers. 
And also give very good satisfaction. The fact 
that they are puttyless seems to take with the 
customer at once. The construction of these 
sash also takes with the contractor, the same as 
the customer.” 


—La Crosse Lumber Company, 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


—Vento is Puttyless—Saves cost of putty and glazing. 

—Vento can be fitted with a combination storm sash (in 
winter) and screen (in summer). Same steel sash frame— 

—Vento opens in at top giving overhead ventilation—Also 
opens (as all other sash) full wide—Vento frame is 12 gauge 
steel, electrically welded. 

—Vento windows are complete—Frame and sash are sent to 
and installed on job at one time. Glass is set later. Being 


—- pane is held against cushion of cork By Vento Pat. 
ips. 


You are in BUSINESS TO MAKE MONEY—40% can be made on 
Vento and you have no competition, NO PRICE WAR—as you do on 
other building products. Send for two-color broadside and prices 
today. 


Tomorrow may be too late. 


VENTO STEEL SASH COMPANY, AL 12-8-28 
M AIL i Muskegon, Mich. 
THIS ] i Mail us your two-color broadside. 
COUPONe ! DD, icuaecstanvaatanibersusdbiedacatedatieanisaabacsbanpusl 
Address 
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WISCONSIN 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 
PINE 
KorrecrMake 
MAPLE AND BIRCH 
FLOORING 







Maple and 
Birch Flooring: 


Here are some of the Kneeland-McLurg offerings 
which are attracting other buyers. W are con- 
fident that you will find what other buyers already 
know, that Kneeland-McLurg values are distinctly 
above the average and test us out. 






100,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Com. & Bet. Kiln Dried Birch 

150,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Common Air Dried Birch 

100,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 Common Birch 

25,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 and Better Soft Maple 

18,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 Common Soft Maple 

25,000 {t. 8/4” Ne. 3 Hard Maple 

35,000 ft. 6/4” No. 2 and Better Soft Eim 

50,000 ft. 6/4” No. 3 Common Soft Eim 

130,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 Common and Better Brown Ash 

16,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 Common Ash 
“KORRECT-MAKE” MAPLE FLOORING 

50,000 ft. 13/16x24%4" First Grade 

40,000 ft. 13/16x2%4" Third Grade 

12,000 ft. 13/16xi/2” First Grade 

20,000 tt. 13/16x!42” Second Grade 
“KORRECT-MAKE” BIRCH FLOORING 

20,000 ft. 13/16x24%4” First Grade 2-5'/2’ 

25,000 ft. 13/16x24%4” Second Grade 1{'/2-5'/2’ 

35,000 ft. 13/16x2/%4” Third Grade 

27,000 ft. 13/16x!42” First Grade 

15,000 ft. 13/16x1/%2” Second Grade 

300,000 4’ Merchantable Balsam Lath 

25,000 4’ No. | Basswood Lath 

90,000 4’ No. 2 Mixed Softwood 

89,000 32” Ne. | Basswood. 


NEELAND-McLURG 


LUMBER COMPANY 4 
PHILLIPSWISs. 





Mills at 


Morse,Wis.- Phillips Wis. 
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—does any kind of sawing, anywhere. 
There is a model for sawing service 
in the lumber yard. 


ADVANTAGES 


Allows you to furnish lumber squared at ends and cutting lists 
for builders; saves much on cull and shorts and you will not be 
annoyed by the ready-cut problem; you can furnish small buildings 
such as hog and brooder houses, garage, etc., cut ready to as- 
semble. These are just a few of the jobs which will keep your 
trade pleased with your way of serving. 


COMPLETE, READY TO RUN 

ONAN “SAFTY SAW?” is furnished com- 
plete and ready to run. It is portable, can 
be moved about the yard. Adjustable tables 


are furnished. 
CUTTING SERVICE 


Cutting Service is a 
part of new order of 
things in the up-to-date 
yard. ONAN “SAFTY 
SAW” will enable you to 
add that without cost to 
your operations. Let us 
tell you how. 


TRIAL OFFER 


You can try a “SAFTY 
SAW” in your yard without 
cost or obligation. Ask us 
about it. 


D.W.ONAN & SONS 








1203 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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READ WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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Attracting Youth and Enterprise 


Q HEN A BUSINESS or an industry no longer offers oppor- 
it) tur{'i2s to youth it is on the downhill road. Enterprising 
youtn are looking for opportunities to win distinction and 
wealth and they offer their services where there is the best chance 
to win those rewards. They are as quick to discover the industries 
that offer the opportunities as they are to discover the opportunities 
themselves, and when an industry gets the reputation for being 
slow and unprogressive brains no longer seek a market in it. 

There has been a good deal in the history of the lumber industry 
to create the impression that it was declining, that it was not 
profitable, that it was a poor field for enterprise, and that the 
initiative of youth must look for its rewards elsewhere. In the 
past lumber has been cut from forests already in existence when 
the industry started, and a good deal of lumbering has been con- 
ducted as if it would end when the existing forests were cut away. 
This attitude has permeated the industry. Few persons gave serious 
consideration to the possibility not to say the practicability of 
founding a great lumber industry upon tree-growing engaged in 
as a business. 

Not only have lumbermen allowed themselves to think of their 
industry as one based upon an exhaustible resource, but the same 
idea has supplied a basis for a good deal of sales propaganda of 
competing industries. It would be hardly an exaggeration to say 
that most of the people outside of the lumber industry who think 
of lumber at all think of it only as something to find a substitute 
for because the forests soon will be cut away. It is true that this 
view is changing both within the industry and outside of it, and 
it should be one of the industry’s primary aims to make known the 
fact that reforestation is under way, that the supply of timber is 
to be perpetuated and that lumbering itself is one of the few in- 
dustries that are based upon an inexhaustible and perpetually 
renewable resource. 

Lumbering now offers more opportunities for initiative, enter- 
prise and energy than at any former time. In practical forestry, 
in the conversion of trees into marketable products, in the recovery 
of waste through closer utilization at the sawmill and in byproducts 
plants, in salesmanship, the industry offers opportunities that may 
challenge the keenest minds; but the industry must recognize that 
abilities of this sort will not come to it except in competition with 
other industries that long have been in the habit of demanding 
and paying for brains and ability. It will be well for the industry 
if it can create the impression among young and aspiring, educated 
and technically trained men that in its executives they will find 
the sort of appreciation that manifests itself in advancement in both 
responsibility and remuneration. When this is the feeling among 
lumbermen and among the youth of the country the lumber in- 
dustry will profit as much as will the young people who then will 
be enlisted in its service. 





Using Invention to Increase Sales 


HE CLAIM often has been made that wood is the most 
© adaptable of materials, and that claim is fully justified. 

Wood is probably used for more purposes, it is converted 
into more various articles than any other material. This wide 
and varied use of wood is owing to its availability, its cheapness 
and its adaptability. Wood is plentiful, it may be obtained in every 
village and hamlet of the country and it is obtainable in a variety 
of species.,and sizes that hardly leaves a want or need unsatisfied. 
There is no such thing as a household without hammer and nails, 
and few without saws and planes; all of them imply the. use of 
wood. 

Wood’s wide adaptability and ready availability offer opportunities 
for pushing and extending its use that have hardly been touched 
by lumbermen. While lumbermen have done almost nothing to 
induce people to make things of wood, the makers of woodworking 
tools have been creating business for lumbermen in order to produce 
business for themselves. The hardware dealer fills his show win- 
dows with displays of woodworking tools. If he succeeds in his 
purpose he will send customers to the lumberman as soon as he 
has supplied them with tools from his own store. 

If it pays the hardware dealer to exhibit woodworking tools in 





his show windows it should pay the lumberman to exhibit in his 
windows the things made of wood by the use of those tools. In 
fact, dealers in lumber and dealers in tools might profitably com. 
bine their exhibits of tools and wooden articles made with them 
to promote the sale of both tools and wood. They might go even 
farther and co-operate in putting on contests in the planning and 
constructing of things of wocd. Then they could exhibit both’ the 
tools and the things made with them. 

Attention frequently has been directed to the opportunities for 
building small structures of wood, such as hog cots, feed troughs, 
self-feeders etc. These can be made in the dealer’s yard, in the 
carpenter’s shop or on the farm. An arrangement might be made 
between dealer and carpenter to build such articles during the 
winter when trade is slack for both. If the farmer is urged to 
make them the need of good tools for the purpose could be urged 
at the same time by the hardware dealer; at least the hardware 
dealer could sell nails for the purpose, as well as hinges, hooks and 
other hardware. 

Wood is primarily a useful material, but it is so adaptable as 
to be readily used for making novelties and other articles more 
ornamental than utilitarian. It is believed that the industry as 
a whole might interest itself in stimulating inventiveness in this 
direction. There are thousands of articles made of other materials 
that have little to recommend them but their salability. They are 
novel and attractive; they sell and thus produce a profit. Often 
such articles might as well or better be made of wood; but for 
some reason nobody thought of or used wood. In fact, lumbermen 
generally need to take more account of the adaptability of wood 
and the sales opportunities that adaptability opens to them. 


Certifying Quality of Brickwork 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Common Brick Manu- 
A facturers of America that, beginning with the new year, 
that organization will certify to the quality of the brick 
used in construction as well as to the quality of workmanship in 
the construction itself. The association will evidence its approval 
of the brick structure by inserting in the wall itself a bronze brick; 
in addition it will give to the owner a certificate of its approval, 
which can be passed on with title to the property. The statement 
is made that the association will have the support of its members 
as well as the aid of its branch offices in several of the principal 
cities. 

The interest that this announcement of policy has to the lumber 
industry is quite obvious. It indicates a definite stand in support 
of quality in both material and workmanship in the field of con- 
struction, a field which affords a profitable outlet for lumber. The 
idea is not new to lumbermen, for in this industry there has been 
a feeling for several years that methods must be found and utilized 
for assuring the proper use of the right grades and species of lumber 
in construction. Improved grading has been a step in that direc- 
tion; standardization has had the same object in view, and trade- 
marking and grade-marking are designed to work to the same 
end. The construction in many sections of the country of wood 
homes embodying correct principles and proper use of lumber has 
splendidly exemplified this policy. The giving to owners of certifi- 
cates or abstracts of quality for wood homes has anticipated the 
plan of the brickmakers by several years. 

Important though the quality of lumber may be in determining 
the character of the final wood structure, the manner in which the 
lumber is used, the workmanship of the carpenter, also is impor- 
tant. Experience has shown that many, perhaps most, of the frame 
dwellings are built according to standards partly obsolete or that 
do not conform to the best standards of frame construction. The 
trade of carpentry is largely passed on by example and training in 
actual practice; the young man learns from the old, and if it 
happens that the older man lacks initiative and progressiveness 
he may pass on to his apprentices methods that are out of date if 
not discredited. 

Carpenters are not less enterprising and progressive than are 
other mechanics, but in much of their work they are left to them- 
selves, they are more or less isolated and do as they please, without 
instruction or inspection. The consequence is that there are likely 
to be few changes in their methods. Carpentry is a rather easy 
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trade to pick up and in many cases it is a sort of afterthought, 
though the unions doubtless aim to establish standards of skill and 
experience among their members. The lumber industry suffers 
directly from the lack of skill and experience among those who 
build of wood, and while it may appear to be outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the lumber industry to pass directly upon the quality of 
workmanship exhibited in the use of lumber for construction yet 
there is as much reason for doing so in the case of lumber as in 
the case of brick. 


Aloofness Makes No Sales 


ys suo THE six years that the writer of this has resided in 





a suburb of Chicago, his home being almost exactly midway 

between two lumber yards, each about ten blocks away, he 
has never received any intimation from either that they have 
anything in their stocks that by any possibility might interest him, 
or that they care an individual or collective whoop whether they 
ever sell him a cent’s worth or not. 

And, by that same token, neither of them has, except two clothes- 
line posts which the aforesaid householder had received imperative 
instructions to secure from some source without delay. He finally 
succeeded, after a number of phone calls, in getting one of the 
neighborhood yards to part with the posts, although at first in- 
formed that none were in stock at that time though some might 
be received in “a coupla weeks.” However, insistant demand that 
something in the shape of clothes-line posts be delivered at once, 
even if they had to send two 10-foot lengths of 4x4, finally resulted 
in delivery of a pair of as nice, round clothes-line posts, with turned 
globe tops, as one would wish to plant in his backyard; where, 
coated with green paint, they are doing useful service today. 

Aside from that momentous transaction, the flavor of which, 
like that of a famed chewing-gum, lingers in memory, the sanctity 


of neither yard has been disturbed by any rude demands of the 
relator that they part with any item, large or small, of their 
cherished stocks. It would not be correct to say that diplomatic 
relations have been broken, because, as a matter of fact they have 
never existed. 

On the other hand, the coal men—three of ’em—have been more 
than neighborly; in fact the cordiality of their approach has been 
equalled in warmth only by the latent potentialities of their wares. 
Frequent personal and circular letters, direct mail literature, tele- 
phone calls, gentlemanly salesmen at the door offering expert serv- 
ice as heating counsellors, all have combined to convince the house- 
holder that so far as the coal dealers are concerned, his patronage 
is desired and appreciated. 

Local merchants in other lines have been equally solicitous. 
Only the lumbermen have maintained an austere aloofness. The 
writer is sure that there are lumber yards in the vicinity, for he 
frequently passes them, but apparently, so far as the humble house- 
holders of the community are concerned, theirs is a policy of 
“splendid isolation.” 

Perhaps these reminiscent ramblings may suggest something to 
some dealer somewhere—and perhaps not. Oh yes, the writer for- 
got to say somewhere in his story that the two clothes-line posts 
do not represent the sum total of his lumber and building material 
purchases in the six years. During that time, the house has had 
a new roof, a little interior remodeling has been done, some new 
floors laid, some exterior repairs attended to, garage fixed up etc. 
—but it just happens that none of the material came from the 
neighborhood yards—not because the house owner so specified, but 
because the contractors or carpenters in each case seemed to know 
where to get what they wanted, and the owner saw no reason for 
breaking in on the privacy of his lumber neighbors by insisting 
that they be patronized, as he conceivably might have done under 
different conditions. 





Policy of Co-operation 


Wasuincron, D. C., Dec. 31.—In his report 
to Congress, Attorney General Sargent dis- 
cusses the administration of the anti-trust laws 
and a policy of co-operation with trade asso- 
ciations as follows: 


In administering the anti-trust laws the de- 
partment has sought to co-operate with those 
desirous of conducting their business in con- 
formity with those laws. Without abating 
the insistence that the statutes must be 
obeyed, it has welcomed the opportunity to 
aid those engaged in interstate commerce to 
maintain lawful conditions without resort to 
litigation. The value of this policy of co- 
operation is reflected (1) in the prompt appli- 
cation of the law to new business experi- 
ments, (2) in the frank revelation by busi- 
ness units of their conditions and their plans, 
(3) in general economic stability resulting 
sfrom confidence in rather than fear of Gov- 
ernment, and (4) in securing the full effect 
of the public policy of this country as ex- 
pressed in the anti-trust laws with a mini- 
mum cost to the Government and to the pros- 
Pective defendants. 

As has been stated in previous reports, it 
has been the aim of the department to meet 
at their inception business projects involving 
possible violations of the anti-trust law. It is 
believed that this method insures not only 
more effective enforcement, but by anticipat- 
ing and having determined the questions in- 
volved enables industry to be guided by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

The department has applied its policy of 
co-operation to trade associations, because it 
believes that proper associations afford in 
large part solution of many industrial prob- 
lems. Furthermore, it has recognized the 
practical desirability of observing the regu- 
larity of their conduct. Accordingly the de- 
Partment has continued to permit associations 
to present their proposed plans of operation 
to it for consideration. In this field the de- 
Partment’s interpretation of the law has been 
based upon the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Cement case (268 U. S. 258) and 
in the Maple Flooring case (268 U. S. 563) 
upon the limitations indicated by the decisions 
in the Hardwood Lumber case (257 U. S. 377) 
and the Linseed Oil case (262 U. S. 371), and 
upon principles which might be reasonably 
derived therefrom. 

To supplement its own co-operation the de- 


partment has urged the trade associations to 
present their codes of ethics and established 
trade practices to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. This for the reason that while this de- 
partment may judge trade practices under the 
provisions of the Sherman act and the Clay- 
ton act, only that commission has power to 
judge them solely as to unfair practices. 





Year’s fou to Sweden 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 2.—Exports of 
lumber from Sweden for the whole of 1928 
are now believed to have reached 2,079,000,000 
feet, a slight increase over the 1927 figure, 
according to a report received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from T. O. Klath, com- 
mercial attaché, Stockholm. The market for 
1929 stocks is described as uncertain as yet 
because Russian policies have not been an- 
nounced. However, sales for 1929 delivery 
now aggregate more than 345,000,000 feet, com- 
pared with 400,000,000 feet at the beginning 
of last year. 





National Statistics Telegram 
Omitted 
The National Lumber Manu- 


facturers’ Association statistical 
report for the week ended Dec. 
29 has had to be omitted from 
this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. This report is received 
by wire each week, but on ac- 
count of the New Year holiday, 
reports from some of the regional 
associations were delayed and it 
was not possible for the wire re- 
port to be compiled in time for 
this issue. 











Interesting—lIf It Were True 


In a recent issue of the American Contrac- 
tor, an unwarranted fling was taken at one of 
the largest concerns in the lumber industry, 
in an editorial comment as follows: 


It has often been said that the phy- 
sician will go to a chiropractor for treat- 
ment; that the restaurant keeper will go 
home for lunch; and that an editor never 
reads his own magazine. Perhaps that is 
why we read that the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Co. is planning to build a new 
sawmill in Longview, Wash., with a steel 
frame. Steel shapes cost 2.35 cents a 
pound on the Pacific coast as compared to 
1.95 Pittsburgh and lumber costs to the 
Weyerhaeuser company would only be the 
cost of production and stumpage. 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
commenting on this statement of the American 
Contractor, George S. Long, general manager 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., at Tacoma, 
Wash., says: 


This guess is wholly in error, for if 
there is anything that we are doing, it is 
to use wood in every possible place where 
it can be used. You are fully authorized 
in every way to say that the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. is not buiiding steel frames 
for its sawmills, planing mills, sheds or 
any other structure where wood can be 
used. 


Fire Damages Southern Plant 


Mosite, Axa.,-Dec. 31.—A fire at the plant 
of the S. B. Adams Lumber Co. (Inc.), at 
this place, on last Saturday destroyed its dry 
kilns, storage sheds and approximately 250,000 
feet of high grade lumber stored under the 
sheds in the mills. S. B. Adams, president of 
the company, advises, however, that the fire 
will not interfere with any of the company’s 
operations except kiln drying. He says the 
company will not be in position to supply kiln 
dried lumber for some time, but the balance of 
the operation will continue as in the past. 
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Books on Timber Cruising 
Our company has just acquired a tract of 


timber and as everyone connected with the 
concern is green in the matter of cruising, I 
am writing to you for information. 

We are counting every tree, taking diameter 
and approximate height of the first log. I 
would like some kind of a sheet or book for 
recording this information, I should like also 
information about books of every kind that 
deal with lumbering from the tree on the 
stump to the lumber delivered and paid for. 
What I really want is information about 
methods of accounting for a business of this 
sort.—INQuiIRyY No. 2,243. 

[This inquiry comes from a firm of engi- 
neers in Ohio. The best book, and it is be- 
lieved practically the only work giving specific 
and detailed instructions for the surveying of 
timber land and the cruising of timber, is 
Cary’s “Manual for Northern Woodsmen,” 
which is described in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S catalog of books for Jumbermen. This 
book, as the title indicates, is designed espe- 
cially for the use of woodsmen and cruisers. 
It contains information about surveying, about 
the methods of cruising and measuring timber 
as well as describing the instruments needed 
in this work and including tables ordinarily 
used. The book is bound in heavy buckram 
with flap and is of pocket size. The price is 
$2.75 a copy delivered. 

For recording the number of trees and their 
measurement the cruiser will want Chase’s 
“Timber Cruising Manual and Record,” which 
is described in the catalog referred to. This 
manual not only contains the forms and sheets 
for setting down information secured in cruis- 
ing, but it gives also some data and informa- 
tion that will be helpful to the inexperienced 
cruiser. 

This inquirer’s attention has been directed 
also to a booklet entitled “How to Build and 
Operate a Sawmill,” which is supplied at $1 
a copy and a booklet entitled “Practical Saw- 
mill Accounting,” which costs $1.50. Refer- 
ence also has been made to a booklet entitled 
“Lumber Industry From Tree to Trade,” in 
which is presented in a somewhat popular 
fashion a description of the various lumber- 
ing and sawmilling operations.—Eptror. } 


Sawmill Standards and Operation 

How are circular sawmill operations stand- 
ardized? Where may one obtain full detailed 
instructions on how to saw lumber? How may 


one learn of the best equipment for woods and 
lumber operations?—IN@QuIRY No. 2,242. 
[This inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. 


While it is no doubt true that the operations of 
circular sawmills of the better class conform 
rather closely to recognized standards of prac- 
tice, it is believed that there is hardly a branch 
of the lumber industry less standardized than 
the operation of circular sawmills, particularly 
of the smaller, portable type. This situation 
is of course due to the fact that the opera- 
tion of these smaller mills is often in the 
hands of unskilled persons who perhaps en- 
gage in lumber manufacture only a small part 
of their time and who cut lumber for local 
consumption and perhaps without any special 
consideration for its probable sale and use. 
Probably the most reliable information re- 
garding equipment for woods and lumber op- 
erations can be obtained from the manufactur- 
ers of equipment designed for these purposes. 
It is assumed, however, that there are few per- 
sons so confident in the soundness of their own 
judgment as to assert that any kind of equip- 
ment is “the best,” even for a given purpose, 
not to say for a great variety of purposes. In 
fact the successful operation of any equipment 
depends so largely upon the skill of the opera- 
tor as well as the conditions under which it is 
operated that even the so-called best equipment 





might not be altogether satisfactory unless the 
operator also was the best. 

So far as known, there is no source of de- 
tailed instruction on the sawing of lumber, 
though of course there are persons throughout 
the lumber industry that are learning every 
day something new about lumber manufacture. 
They are, however, learning it in the sawmills 
and not out of books. In this, as in many 
other vocations, experience is the best teacher 
and practice is the only means of attaining per- 
fection if it is to be attained at all. The atten- 
tion of this inquirer has been directed to two 
booklets published by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, one “The Lumber Industry From Tree 
to Trade,” and the other, “How to Build and 
Operate a Sawmill.”—Eprtor. } 


Building and Loan Literature 

We shall appreciate it if you will let us know 
where we may obtain a book giving detailed 
plans as to the organization and operation of 
building and loan associations.—INQuiIrRY No. 
2,240. 

[This inquiry comes from a Colorado lum- 
ber concern. One of the best books on the 
subject mentioned is Clark and Chase’s “Ele- 
ments of the Modern Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations,” which is a scholarly and comprehen- 
sive study of the entire subject. This book is 
described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cata- 
log of Books for Lumbermen and is supplied at 
the publisher’s price of $5 a copy. Another 
excellent book, which has gone through several 
editions and is widely used by the managers 
and operators of building and loan associations 
is Rosenthal’s “Cyclopedia of Building, Loan 
and Savings Associations,” which also is de- 
scribed in the catalog of books for lumber- 
men and is supplied at the publisher’s price, 
$7.50 a copy, delivered. A briefer work, de- 


signed particularly for salesmen who are push- 
ing building and loan business, is Myers’ 
“Building and Loan Explained,” which is sup- 
plied in paper binding at $0.50 a copy and in 
cloth at $1.00 a copy.—Enriror. | 


Market for Flagstaffs and Phone Pins 


We have a considerable supply of poplar 
and oak that at the present time goes to 
waste but that we think might be utilized by 
conversion into something salable. Kindly 
give us any information you may have regard- 
ing the market for flagstaffs and telephone 
pins.—INquIRY No. 2,241. 

{This inquiry comes from Virginia. It is 
assumed that by flagsaffs are meant the small 
sticks or dowels used for flags of small or 
medium size and not flag poles. These small 
Hagstaffs ordinarily are turned out on auto- 
matic machinery in large quantities at low 
cost and are marketed by concerns specializing 
in that field which demands some skill in mar- 
keting. 

By telephone pins it is understood that the 
inquirer means insulator pins used for hold- 
ing insulators to carry telephone wires. The 
woods commonly used for insulator pins and 
brackets are locust and oak, and this also is 
a rather specialized type of manufacture. Spe- 
cial machines are used in turning the pins 
and brackets and they are marketed either 
directly to the companies that use them or 
through jobbing concerns that occupy strategic 
positions in the market. 

Readers, who are interested in the product 
inquired about or who can suggest a profitable 
outlet for the material that is said now to be 
going to waste, are invited to respond to this 
inquiry. The name of the inquirer will be 
furnished on request.—EnpiTor. ] 
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The committee appointed to| taken up an advanced position 


examine the site of the new | 
boom, which it is proposed to | 
build on the upper Mississippi, | 
and make an estimate of the | 
cost of such an improvement, 
has presented its report at a 
meeting of interested parties in 
St. Paul. It is claimed that 
the project of erecting this 
boom has passed the doubtful 
stage in its history and become 
an assured certainty. 
* @« _ 


The Eau Claire (Wis.) Co. | 
has manufactured this year 
about 50,000,000 feet of lum- 





ber, 14,000,000 shingles and 
proportionate quantity of lath. 
**# 


Now the raging drummer is 
loose again, and at this par- 
ticular moment is_ spreading 
himself over the greatest pos- 
sible breadth of territory in the 
smallest possible time. It is a 
matter of astonishment to know 
how many of him lived in Kan- 
sas—or anywhere out of Chi- 
cago. Thursday being the day 
that the late agreement was 
“off” by its own terms, the 





grand army of drummers had 


beforehand, in readiness to 
move upon the enemy by the 
shortest and most direct route. 
The celebrated agreement thus 
comes to an ignominious end, 
having—in the light of its 
non-continuance— accomplished 
nothing. 
* *# @# 

The Menasha (Wis.) Wooden 
Ware Co. has purchased three- 
fourths of a mile of frontage 
on the Wisconsin River at 
Stevens Point which gives it 
excellent. booming facilities. 
The .company owns consider- 
able pine land on the river 
above that place, and in the 
spring will erect a large saw- 
mill on the site purchased. 
Hewitt & Lawson,. capitalists 
of Menasha, are members of 
the company. 

* *# # 

For the year ending June 30, 
1878, our domestic exports to 
Mexico amounted to $5,812,000 
—a very fair trade, consider- 
ing the condition of affairs. It 
is possible for us, within the 
next five years, assuming that 
Mexico will not, as we fer- 
vently hope she will not, be 





flung back into revolution and 
anarchy again, to run this up 
to $10,000,000. But this will 
not be done by wild-cat pro- 
ceedings, or flooding the Mexi- 
can market with goods which. 
however much they may be 
wanted, the Mexican people 
have not the means of pur- 
chasing. 
* * 

The lumbermen of the Sag- 
inaw Valley are about starting 
out on the war path against the 
log pirates. The log owners 
propose forming an association 
for protection against parties 
who have been in the habit of 
marking all unmarked logs, 
and remarking logs already 
marked; also those who make 
a practice of converting to 
their own use marked logs be- 
longing to other parties by 
hauling them out of the jam 
in the Tittabawassee, before 
they reach the booms, and 
manufacturing them into lum- 
ber and shingles. The loss in 


this way amounts in the course 
of a year to a considerable 
sum, and the Saginawians have 
very wisely determined that 
they will stand it no longer. 
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Southern Pine Prospects Encourage Forward Buying 


Southern pine orders of course fell off sharply during the 
week ended Dec. 28, but there was also a heavy decline in 
production, and orders exceeded it by more than one per- 
cent. They exceeded shipments by 5.5 percent, and re- 
sulted in an increase of almost one percent in unfilled orders, 
which are now at the highest average since the week ended 


Oct. 12. These unfilled orders give the mills a good start 
for the new year, as they will enable them to maintain ship- 
ments, and also have a good influence on quotations. Log- 
ging and mill operations are being considerably interfered 
with by wet weather, and in many sections the influenza 
epidemic has greatly reduced working forces. Rains have 
held down the shipments of some mills, and stock in ship- 
ping-dry condition is less easily obtainable. 

A great many inquiries are being received from railroads 
for special cutting, and there are on the mill books a good 
many unfilled orders for timbers for both domestic and 
export markets. Industrial users in general, including the 
millwork plants, have been sending in much inquiry, that 
is resulting in orders. Line yards are also taking interest 
in their forward needs. Most buyers have low stocks and 
can see that there is no surplus at mills, so have confidence 
in the firmness of prices. Many of them are becoming con- 
vinced that as soon as spring buying begins in earnest, quo- 
tations will advance to higher levels than prevailed in the 
early fall, before the slackening off in business brought 
prices to their present level. 


Redwood and Cypress Mills Receiving Good Inquiry 


California redwood shipments have recently been running 
ahead of orders. Some of the mills are closed, and output 
is below normal. While shipments to date this year were 
5 percent less than the cut, stocks at the beginning of 1928 
were low. There apparently is no surplus. Foreign busi- 
ness is active, and there is a good volume of orders from 
the middle West and East. California trade is somewhat 
slow, but the northern part of the State is buying much 
better than the southern. The inquiry promises early entry 
into the market of industrial and retail buyers. 

Southern cypress stocks are not excessive, but well as- 
sorted. Business is fully up to normal for this season, and 
there is a good inquiry from both industrial users and re- 
tailers, with some forward bookings being made. 


West Coast Fir Mills Have Well Filled Order Files 


The West Coast mills have found business rather slow 
over the year end, but retain their confidence in the outlook 
for early resumption of buying for spring needs. For the 
first fifty-one weeks of the year, one hundred identical 
mills reported average bookings and shipments about two 
percent in excess of the production. Files of unfilled orders 
appear to be in excellent shape. On Dec. 24, 1927, 113 mills 
reported a total of 331,685,000 feet in unshipped orders, or 
an average of 2,935,000 feet a mill, while on Dec. 22, 1928, 
197 mills reported unfilled of 630,229,000 feet, or an average 
of 3,199,000 feet a mill—these figures showing that the aver- 
age of unfilled this year is almost nine percent larger than 
it was on the corresponding date of last year. Mill stocks 
are apparently slightly larger than at the end of last year, 
the cut having exceeded the shipments by about one-fifth 
of one percent, but figures from the largest mills in the re- 
gion showed that their Dec. 15 stocks were 11.6 percent 
lower than those held on May 1. The industry on the Coast 
will probably succeed in avoiding any accumulation, as the 
latest reports available indicate considerable curtailment. 
While output was 85 percent of normal in the week ended 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50 and 51; 


Dec. 15, it had declined to 79 percent the next week. 

Conditions in the Atlantic coast and California markets 
are steadily improving, with curtailment of shipments, 
while the prospect of higher prices will probably result in 
more liberal retail buying early in the new year. In rail 
territory the inquiry is large, especially for common grades, 
and most buyers have reached the conclusion that quota- 
tions will be no lower this spring. 


Inland Empire and California Pine Stocks Very Low 


Both Inland Empire and California pines are in strong 
statistical position. In both producing regions, stocks are 
low and broken, and there is every likelihood of a scarcity 
of some items before spring. Stocks of industrial buyers 
especially have been kept down, while business in many 
lines is showing signs of expansion, so that demand for 
western pine is sure to increase. 

In 1927 the shipments of California pine mills exceeded 
their cut by 9 percent, and their 1928 shipments exceeded 
the cut by 2 percent, so that stocks are extremely low. The 
mills have been catching up on their unfilled orders, which 
were of heavy volume earlier in the year, but the last 
monthly report, for Nov. 1, showed that unfilled orders 
amounted to 35 percent of total stocks of all speciés and 
grades. While there has been a little accumulation since 
then, the mills are going into their winter shutdown, and 
spring demand will probably bring a very strong situation 
in California pine products, 

In the Inland Empire, stocks are extraordinarily low, for 
1927 shipments exceeded the cut by 4 percent, and 1928 
shipments have exceeded the cut by 7 percent. While the 
mills have been operating above normal rate for this season, 
bookings have been gaining on production, as placements 
are made for spring delivery. In Pordosa, Nos. 2 and 3 
are scarce, and prices of this species are stiffening. 


Hardwood Stocks Low and Sales Prospects Improving 


Demand for hardwood appears to be well sustained con- 
sidering the season, and the nature of the purchases fur- 
nishes evidence that stocks of most buyers have been held 
at a low point. The inquiry is reported to be in good vol- 
ume, and most consumers are expected to enter the market 
early in the new year. While total shipments of hard- 
woods, both southern and northern, during 1926 and 1927 
were, respectively, 10 and 9 percent less than the produc- 
tion, the 1928 shipments have exceeded the production by 
5 percent. There is nowhere a surplus, and in some pro- 
ducing sections the stocks, especially of dry lumber, are at 
a low point. 

Foreign demand has been steadily improving. Stocks in 
the British market are declining, and the buyers show a 
greater inclination to place firm orders, but although they 
tend to increase their offers, these are hardly satisfactory 
yet to the producers. Some large foreign orders have been 
booked at current prices for future shipment, but not all 
sellers are willing to accept these. In the domestic market, 
the automotive industry continues the best buyer, and some 
forward business is reported, based on expectations of price 
advances. The furniture makers have confined their orders 
to small amounts, but their inquiry promises larger pur- 
chases. Building trades demand is rather slow, but the 
movement to the millwork industry is good for this season. 
Southern flooring oak is reported scarce and stronger. Wal- 
nut is active and strong. Southern sap gum and poplar 
tend to strengthen. Of Appalachian woods, maple is in 
best demand. Northern maple, birch and elm have been 
moving at firm prices. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 73 to 78 
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New Orveans, La., Dec. 31.—Expressions that have come to the Southern Pine Association from leaders in 

the industry indicate on the whole that 1928 was a generally satisfactory year and that 1929 will open with an 
encouraging outlook. While most of these leaders are optimistic in their views, they feel that the industry tee 
will have to continue to be on the alert and permit no backward steps to be taken. Most of them believe that fact 
the coming year will begin to produce cumulative results from the trade promotion efforts that have been made, satis 
and if these are continued, the results will increase in a satisfactory manner. “) 


ee 





Fair Spring Demand Expected 


R. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. and 
its associated enterprises and a close student 
of lumber economics, is not an unqualified op- 
timist but believes that handled with judg- 
ment the situation in the lumber industry will 
develop nothing seriously to be feared. He 
says: 

“The relation of production to demand in 
the southern pine industry, as well as the en- 
tire lumber industry, is in such condition that 
the seasonal slowing up in demand at this time 
may bring about adverse conditions unless 
other factors, including the action taken by 
the manufacturers themselves, counteract this 
condition. I am optimistic for a fair early 
spring demand for lumber and if the country’s 
building program goes forward as expected, 


there should be a brisk demand for lumber and prices should be 
firmer, provided the proper ratio is maintained between demand and 


supply. 


Progressive Attitude Indicated 


H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, be- 
lieves the record of 1928 indicates a general 
progressive attitude on the part of southern 
pine producers. He says: 

“For several years, and especially this year, 
manufacturers of southern pine have taken 
steps in both manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing far in advance of those which might 
ordinarily be expected in the inevitable progres- 
sion of any successful business. Grade-mark- 
ing of lumber, in which the southern pine 
manufacturers have been pioneers, is one 
factor; while the proposed adoption of specific 
moisture content for certain grades of our 
lumber is another. These, with innumerable 
other improvements in manufacturing, com- 
bined with an intelligent and well devised 


trade promotion program, can not but be satisfactorily reflected in 


the present state of our industry.” 





Opens With Favorable Prospects 
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. . ee O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark., general manager | 
ndamen onditions Sound , : ‘ Sahay Srigyinisnt th 
Fundamental ( of the Southern Lumber Co. and vice presi- 
E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La., president of dent of the Southern Pine Association, reports 
Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.) and a for- a satisfactory year for his company, and says: 
mer president of the Southern Pine Associa- “We have not done quite as large a volume 
tion, believes that fundamental conditions in of business as we did in 1927, but I feel that m 
finance and industry, taking the country as a the returns will average up in keeping with mi 
y will average uy ping 
whole, are generally regarded as thoroughly the market situation that has prevailed during th 
sound, and says: the latter part of this year. The new year 
Considering the large tonnage handled by peas with most favorable prospects. There be 
gg ; : is a decreased supply of lumber throughout ' 
the railroads, the actual contracts let for new Nae Pp 
Bes : gt " the South and reports indicate that the volume h: 
buildings, the reduction in the output of south- ‘ ~ Ks ; ‘ 
Daeg a restilti f tl tti of business for the first quarter of 1929 will pr 
e ine > ¥ ° ° 
yee er or ing nag png a be much better than it was in the first quarter di 
en ot be considera ye num er ot mills, an of 1928. Naturally, it is the privilege of ~ 
the cessation of others during the next six southern pine operators to make more lumber tr 
months, the 1929 outlook for southern pine than can be consumed, but if the manufacturers 
| think is good. Moreover I look for a greater will exercise care and not produce any more 
consumption of lumber in the South, resulting lumber than can be sold at a reasonable profit, 
from the enormous increase of new industries and expansion of home [ believe that 1929 will be a much better year for the lumber industry 
building that is taking place.” than was 1928.” . 
sali li 
’ eee Surety of Continued Prosperity Depends Upon the Manufacturers 


F. W. Reimers, Lumber Co., 





Natalbany 
Hammond, La., president of the Southern 
Pine Association, commenting upon the out- 
look for 1929, says: 


“As a whole, this last year has been one of 
general satisfaction to the southern pine in- 
dustry, and I feel that we also can look into 
1929 with a certain degree of surety of con- 
tinued business prosperity. However, this 
situation is the result of long sustained effort 
by our manufacturers to improve their prod- 
ucts, methods of manufacture and methods of 
merchandising in order to serve more fully our 
consumers and the public. One of our great- 
est accomplishments to this end is the S P A 
system of grade-marking—the identification of 
our lumber. Upon this basis we must proceed 
in 1929,” 


John L. Kaul, president, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and immediate past presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, believes that 1929 should be a 
prosperous and satisfactory year for the lum- 
bermen, provided their business is handled 
properly. He says: 

“As a whole our people are prosperous, 
cheerful and in the mood to spend money 
freely for the things they want. If the lum- 
ber manufacturers will keep production rea- 
sonably within bounds for a demand in keep- 
ing with general conditions, if they will fur- 
nish a dependable and properly prepared prod- 
uct, and if they will ask a properly remunera- 
tive price, there is no reason why the lumber 
industry should not enjoy a satisfactory busi- 
ness throughout the coming year.” 
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1s try Is Alert, Say Southern Piners 
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Looks for More Stable Prices 


H. H. Patterson, W. M. Carney Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala., always 
cautious in his comments on industrial conditions, joins other manu- 
facturers in expressing the belief that the coming year will be a 
satisfactory one. He says: 


“Notwithstanding the number of conditions that have been responsi- 
ble for a certain amount of general business depression in various local 
sections of the southern pine belt, I believe 
that the southern pine industry as a whole has 
enjoyed a reasonable degree ot prosperity dur- 
ing the last half of 1928 and that it may look 
forward confidently to an improvement in 
demand and to more stable prices in the new 
year.” 


Less Timber, More People Tells Story 


R. W. Wier, president, R. W. Wier Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex., a booster for the 
South and the Lone Star State, and a leader 
in civic development, sees no reason to fear 
a period of depression during the coming year. 
He says: 


“Briefly there is less virgin southern pine 
timber standing and there are more people 
to consume it. The South probably is grow- 
ing faster than any other section of the coun- 

= try A large proportion of our output is sold 
in our own State. This tells its own story. The whole country is 
in splendid condition industrially and financially, and as I see it the 
only fly in the ointment is the tremendous 
amount of speculation that is taking place on 























pects for the coming year are excellent. Stocks of lumber at the mills 
have been substantially reduced during 1928, and the average selling 
price has increased in spite of the presidential campaign which gen- 
erally heretofore has had an adverse effect upon business conditions. 
Mr. Hoover’s election not only gives an assurance of stability but 
promises the most efficient governmental administration we have ever 
seen. No man of our time has been elected to the Presidency who is 
so thoroughly equipped to administer the affairs of the country. Fur- 
thermore southern pine manufacturers today 
are co-operating in grade production, service 
to customers and trade promotion more com- 
pletely than ever before. There is every rea- 
son to believe that 1929 will be one of the 
most successful years in the history of the 
industry.” . 


Industry in Healthy Condition 


E. L. Kurth, Keltys, Tex., vice president 
and general manager of the Angelina County 
Lumber Co., noted for its “Sudden Service,” 
is unequivocally an optimist as to the outlook 
for the southern pine industry. He says: 


“In my opinion the southern pine industry 
is in the healthiest condition that it has ex- 
perienced for the last three years. Generally 
business conditions are sound and we find that 
industrial and railroad buying has been in- 
creasingly stronger each month for the last 
three or four months. I believe we are going to have the best south- 
ern pine year in 1929 that we have had since 1923.” 





In Strong Statistical Position 


ger the big board in New York.” 
- W. T. Murray, Rochelle, La., general man- 
rts ‘ " ager of the Tremont Lumber Co., chairman 
ys Prosperous Year Indicated of the grading rules committee of the southern 
me J. W. LeMaistre, Lockhart, Ala., general Pine Association, and an outstanding figure in 
hat manager of the Jackson Lumber Co., a good the lumber industry, says: 
vith manufacturer, a good merchandiser and a “While 1928 was not a satisfactory year for 
ing thoughtful student of business economics, says : a large percentage of southern pine operators, 
_ “Our business outlook is better than it has it has been a year of encouragement and im- 
ere been in any previous December in years. The provement. The improvement has been gradual 
out probable trend of business throughout 1929 is from the early months of the year until the 
me hard to analyze now, but it does seem that present. I believe now the southern pine in- 
will proposed expansion in various lines should in- dustry is in the strongest statistical position 
a dicate a very prosperous year for those who that it has occupied for several years.” 
= are in position to meet the requirements of the 

trade. 
oa Prospects Seem More Favorable 
ry Broader Distribution Is a Boon W. E. Guild, general manager Finkbine Lum- 
rat J. B. Arnold, of the J. Ray Arnold Lumber ber Co., Jackson, Miss., for a number of years 








Co., Groveland, Fla., thinks the future may be viewed in a favorable 
light because of the improvements that have been experienced dur- 
ing the year just closing. He says: 


fated lia 

“I think this condition is particularly true 
as it affects the peninsula mills of Florida. 
For the first time in their history they have 
developed sufficiently broad distribution to in- 
sure them against a collapse of value due to 
depression in any one market.” 


Every Reason for Good Year 


A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa, La., feels secure in the belief that 
1929 will be a good year not only for the 
lumber industry but for commerce and in- 
dustry generally. He says: 

“The year coming to a close has seen a 
material improvement in business conditions 
affecting the southern pine industry and pros- 


a director of the Southern Pine Association, has both manufacturing 
and distributing connections and is in position to see the situation from 
the angles of both buyer and seller of lumber. 
He says: 

“At present the prospects for 1929 seem 
much more favorable than they were at the 
same time last year, and from my viewpoint 
1929 promises to be a very much better year 
for the lumber industry than was the year 
just drawing to a close.” 


Future Never Looked Better 


A. J. Peavy, head of the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co. and associated enterprises, Shreve- 
port, La., past president of the Southern Pine 
Association, always an optimist but never 
without a foundation for this optimism, cheer- 
fully says: 

“The future never looked better to me and 
I confidently expect to see a normal business 
next year. Naturally production is going to 
be less and the opportunities for increasing 
the demand for southern pine lumber are 
bright. I feel that we are going to be taxed 
to our full capacity to take care of our trade.” 
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Suggest Control of Lumber Production 


Resolutions Point Out That This Is Necessary Step in Industrial Reforestation 
and Perpetual Timber Yield—TX Activities Are Resultful 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 3—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary and manager of the Nationa! 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, today ad- 
dressed letters to President Coolidge, Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover, members of the cabinet, 
members of the present Congress and the next 
Congress, pointing out that control of lumber 
production is a necessary step in industrial 
reforestation and perpetual timber production. 

In this matter Mr. Compton acted on behalf 
of the board of directors, transmitting to the 
President, other officials, the present and the 
incoming Congress copies of resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the directors in Chi- 
cago Dec. 6. 

The resolutions, referring to the proposals 
for controlled production of oil and coal as 
meritorious and in the public interest, explain 
that, whereas neither oil nor coal once removed 
can be replaced, the supply of timber can be 
perpetuated ‘through reforestation, and that 
the American people are entitled to assurance 
of such perpetual supply. 

The resolutions also point out that the 
United States Government is the largest in- 
dividual owner of standing timber; that low 
prices result from over-production, reduce the 
returns which the Government could obtain 
from its forests, that reforestation cai be ac- 
complished only through the leadership of the 
Federal Government and the co-operation of 
State governments, and that controlled produc- 
tion is desirable to that end. 

The resolutions follow: 

WHEREAS, The public press reports that the 
oil and coal industries, through their respec- 
tive representative organizations, are calling 
attention to the public interest in the basic 


commodities on which their respective indus- 
tries are built, and are seeking legislation 
from the Federal and State governments, per- 


mitting control of production; and, 

WHEREAS, We recognize the reason for per- 
mission for controlled production of the prod- 
ucts of these industries, because of the public 
interest arising from the fact that neither oil 
nor coal, when once removed, can be replaced; 
and, 

WHEREAS, The lumber industry, dealing also 
with a natural product, has an even greater 
reason for legislation of this character be- 
cause, 

First, the United States Government is 
the largest individual owner of standing 
timber; 

Second, wasteful over-production and con- 
sequent low prices of standing timber re- 
duce the return which the Government can 
obtain from its standing timber; 

Third, unlike coal and oil, standing tim- 
ber can be replaced, but such replacement, 
commonly referred to as reforestation, can 
be accomplished only through the leader- 
ship, co-operation and action of the Federal 
Government and the co-operation and action 
of State governments; 

Fourth, because the American people are 
entitled at this time to an assurance of a 
perpetual supply of wood for the uses to 
which it is best suited and to which the 
country has grown accustomed; 

Fifth, it is possible for Government and 
State leadership and co-operation to bring 
about such perpetual production; Therefore, 

be it 

Resolved, First, that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association recognizes’ the 
merit in the request of the oil and coal in- 
dustries for legal permission and assistance 
in bringing about controlled production of 
their respective industries; be it further 

Resolved, That because every reason which 
exists for controlled production as to oil and 
coal exists, also, as to lumber and, in addi- 
tion, many other reasons exist, that any legis- 
lation enacted to permit controlled production, 


under proper safeguards, of either oil or coal, 
or both, should also permit controlled produc- 
tion of lumber; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President-elect, the heads of the depart- 
ments of the United States Government and 
to each member and member-elect of the 
Seventy-first Congress. 

x* * * * * 


LUMBER FOR RADIO CABINETS 


Wood Consumer Assured of Kiln Dried Gum 
for Its Product 

Jackson, Miss., Dec. 31.—W. E. Griffee, of 
the central division, on a visit here found that 
the Sparks-Withington Co., radio manufacturer, 
has been having difficulty in obtaining properly 
kiln dried gum lumber for cabinets. A. J. 
Reed, purchasing agent for the company, stated 
that during the last year he has bought from 
ten to twelve different mills, most of them 
large and supposedly reliable operators, without 
obtaining delivery of satisfactory stock. 

Material for radio cabinets, Mr. Reed indi- 
cated, must be kiln dried to a_low moisture 
content. 

Mr. Griffee immediately started machinery 
in motion to insure the delivery of gum to 
meet the requirements of the Sparks-Withing- 
ton Co. This request for assistance from a 
wood consumer is being handled personally by 
Donald R. Brewster, of the Memphis district 
office, and W. F. Shaw, manager of the cen- 
tral division. 

While the volume of lumber involved may 
not be very large, this instance il'ustrates the 
value of personal contact in the field, and at 
the same time shows the promptness with which 
the TX organization seeks to find a solution 
whenever a problem is brought to its attention. 

x * * * &* 


WOOD BRIDGE USED 41 YEARS 


Town Lattice Railroad Structure to Be Re- 
used for Highway Bridge 





PortLAnp, Me., Dec. 31.—After forty-one 
years of service as a railroad bridge, the three 
span Town lattice through truss structure on 
the Maine Central at Lunenburg, Vt., is to be 
replaced by a modern bridge designed to carry 
heavier loads. However, the veteran wood 
structure is not being discarded. On the con- 
trary, it has received a brand new assignment 
for duty and sections of it will be re-used for 
a highway bridge. 

This bridge was known for years among 


railroad engineers and pointed out as a con-. 


struction prototype. It was of the covered 
type constructed entirely of wood. 

Town lattice bridges were developed back 
in 1820 by one Ithiel Town, who devised and 
patented a method of laying up bridge timbers 
so that members were to some extent mutually 
supporting. It was considered quite an ac- 
complishment in railroad construction when in 
1887 Town lattice was employed in the erec- 
tion of the 125-foot span at Lunenburg. David 
Haselton, noted in his day as a railroad master 
builder, put in the structure. 

Walter H. Norris, bridge engineer of the 
Maine Central, discussing the new use for 
the veteran structure said: 


As the wood is apparently in perfect condi- 
tion, I see no reason why it should not give 
many years of good service added to the 
forty-one years which we have already had. 
It is all as sound and white today as when 


cut as new timber. Some of the oak pins are 
bent and show the mark of each plank that 
they pass through, but they are all practically 
sound. 

In dismantling the bridge many of the pins 
were easily backed out when the trusses were 
laid on the ground, but after the first rain the 
wood swelled so that it was impossible to 
move the pins. 

This bridge in its forty-one years of service 
has outlasted many iron bridges of a more re- 
cent date. The original bridge probably cost 
$30 a foot. 


It is planned by the engineers to cut the 
old wood trusses horizontally just above the 
top of the bottom chords, which consist of 
three horizontal rows of 3x12-inch material, 
spaced 3 feet 4 inches apart one above an- 
other. These bottom chords, with a total 
depth of 7 feet 8% inches, will be covered 
with a light sheathing as a weather protec- 
tion and used as trusses for a highway bridge 
to be constructed over the tracks of the rail- 
road right of way. Spans about 40 feet in 
length will be used in the new highway bridge. 


* + &¢© * € 
PUSH LUMBER VIGOROUSLY 


Two Lumber Dealers Emphasize Advantages 
of Using Quality Lumber 


WarerLoo, Iowa, Dec. 31.—While one often 
hears the remark that some lumber dealers 
push competing materials as hard as they do 
lumber, two dealers in this city are pushing 
lumber with a vigorous shoulder. They are 
Mr. Leeper of Dunkelberg, Leeper & Cropper, 
and William Leask, jr., of the C. W. Chap- 
man Lumber Co. Both of these dealers have 
contributed strong promotion articles on wood 
to a booklet published by the Waterloo Build- 
ing & Loan Association under the caption 
“How We Can Help You Own Your Home.” 

The two lumbermen, one heating contractor, 
one paint man and a land abstract company 
contributed the only articles to the booklet 
that came from outside the association. Both 
lumbermen told something about the material 
they had to sell, but emphasized the advantages 
of using quality lumber. For example, Mr. 
Leask says: 

To get proper construction you must not use 
rigid insulation in place of shiplap or sheath- 
ing, because in severe wind storms your house 
needs strength to withstand the strain. The 
lumber thus used serves two purposes—giving 
strength to the structure and also insulation 
to a certain degree. 


Mr. Leask urges the use of red cedar 
shingles of good quality, pointing out that 
many houses have been ruined by the use 
of cheap shingles. ‘ 

A good cedar shingle, he says, nailed with 
proper nails and put on as per manufacturers’ 
instructions, should last thirty-five years and 
longer. You can add beauty by getting a 
stained shingle that will harmonize with the 
design of the house. Don’t let your friends 
spoil their homes by putting in cheap roll 
slate roofing. 


Mr. Leeper in his contributed article says: 

No matter what type of house you build, 
whether it be frame, brick, stone, concrete or 
stucco, there is more lumber used than any 
other material. When we speak of a brick or 
a stucco house we merely refer to the exterior 
walls, which are the only parts of the home 
differing in any way. The joists, studding, 
flooring and interior finish, including the 
doors and in most instances the windows and 
window frames, are of wood. 

The frame house—the ideal home—the home 
dear to the American heart through its long 
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association with the growth of the American 
nation, is and always will be the first and 
last love of those who desire their home in 
every respect to conform to the home as it 
has been idealized in the hearts of every 
American from time immemorial. 


Emphasizing the value and beauty of in- 
terior woodwork, Mr. Leeper adds: 

It therefore goes without saying that qual- 
ity woodwork is one of the vital considera- 
tions of the home and that it should be 
selected with the greatest possible care. Since 
this single item cuts such a large figure in 
the total cost of your home, economy here 
will be rather an important item. Windows 
that are a few dollars cheaper but which let 
wintry blasts sing between the sash increase 
your heating expense and soon eat up the 
mitial saving. 

Mr. Leeper reminds his readers that they 
necessarily spend a large part of their time 
in their homes, and asks them to imagine 
how barren and unattractive the place would 
look without cabinets, stairs, doors, molding, 
baseboards and other wood features. 

$e ¢ 6s 


BEST SPECIES FOR NOVELTY 


Substitute Yellow Poplar and Basswood for 
Balsa Wood 


CuicaGo, Dec. 31—The Zoro Co., of 125 
North Halsted Street, manufactures a novelty 
known as the “Zor-Log.” The product is a 
“log” 1% inches in diameter and 4 inches long, 
which is impregnated with perfume. F. F. 
Curran, of the Zoro Co., requested information 
concerning the best species to substitute for 
balsa wood, now used for this novelty. W. E. 
Griffee, of the central division, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, gave Mr. Cur- 
ran information on density, color, price etc. 
of various species. As a result, Mr. Curran 
will try sample runs of yellow poplar and 
basswood. 

This is a rather small log, but no request 
for information is neglected by the trade ex- 
tension department. 

$e 6 © & 


FORESTRY PROGRESS IN 1928 


Gratifying Advance in Industrial Forest 
Management 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 31.—A review is- 
sued by Franklin Reed, industrial forester of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 





tion, indicates that reassuring progress was © 


made during 1928 in commercial and industrial 
forestry. Mr. Reed finds that 260 timber land 
companies are. interested in reforestation and 
that 165 of them are already conducting their 
operations under permanent industrial forest 
Management. 

Mr. Reed points out that the nation-wide 
inquiry of the Society of American Foresters, 
now nearing completion, indicates a most grat- 
ifying advance over that reported by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States follow- 
ing its survey of commercial forestry in 1927. 
The society has been carrying on its investiga- 
tion in a thoroughgoing manner during the last 
two or three years. 

Shirley W. Allen, chairman of the committee 
on industrial forestry, of which Mr. Reed is 
a member, defining industrial forestry as “the 
conscious effort-to grow timber crops commer- 
cially,” thus eliminating much natural reforesta- 
tion, summarizes the findings of the survey as 
follows : 

Timber companies practicing indus- 

We CHOSE havceciccceses ss rer re 165 
(Excluding California, figures for 

which are not yet available) 


Second growth and virgin timber 

under permanent industrial fores- 
CFF MORMRORTIORE nok owaicccbheccacded 8,550,000 
acres 


Companies intensively studying adop-_ 
tion of industrial forestry......... 46 
Number acres covered by foregoing 
TTT ONS Ree 
Companies cutting ‘conservatively and 
reserving trees below certain di- 
BOISE Socccaees aw fbb seebhues ts 29 


- 2,309,238 


Additional companies leaving seed 

Sr ee eee ey re een 12 
Companies practicing selective log- 

DO kn bricks dee Clea wad bc hemde oh wes 7 
Companies using special care to pro- 

SORE: DOW BOOT ee vibe cece baw dees can 6 
Companies making forestry thinnings 26 
Companies using foresters as foresters 39 
Companies using consulting foresters 13 
Companies making silvicultural re- 

re a ee ere Ce ann ee 6 
Companies planting commercially.... 41 
Companies fighting insects and dis- 

GN She ektnernrsihadccoaninsneaees 32 
Companies adopting conservative tur- 

UE kik ae sy eewawduawsoawumew es 28 
Companies carefully classifying their 

RN ac ora Saal ee akan ala wena 10 


HISTORIC GAVELS OF PINE 


Novel Christmas Gifts Made of Longleaf 
From White House Roof 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 2.—Between 600 
and 700 gavels have been made for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
from longleaf yellow pine lumber removed 
from the roof of the White House during the 
recent remodeling process, and a large number 
were distributed by Wilson Compton, secretary 
and manager, to lumbermen active in associa- 
tion work and otherwise during the Christmas 
holidays. The gavels made a novel Christmas 
present and were distributed in the name of 
the association. 

An additional batch of gavels is being made 
up for distribution to representative news- 





COMMITTEE CHOOSES WOOD 


Office Building to Have Wood Sash and 
Walnut Trim 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 31.—E. J. Fisher, 
manager of the Minneapolis district office of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has been advised that the Northwestern 
National Bank and the Donaldson Co., which 
are to erect a bank and office building costing 
approximately -$6,000,000, have decided to use 
wood sash and frames, as well as walnut for 
interior trim, with the exception of the bank- 
ing quarters on the main floor, which will be 
finished in marble. The fourth floor will be 
of wood, most likely maple. 

Mr. Fisher learned of this contemplated 
building project early in April and promptly 
interviewed several members of the building 
committee in the interest of wood. That his 
active interest played no small part in the ulti- 
mate decision of the committee to use wood 
sash and trim there can be no doubt. This 
structure may well be pointed to as an example 
for future office buildings. 


Withstands Ravages of Time 


An interesting story appearing in a recent 
issue of the Courier-Express, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and sent in by Willis E. Waterman, of that 
city, describes and pictures: the old Redmond 
homestead, situated at Lewiston, N. Y., which 
is one of the four buildings of that village 
that were left unburned during the war of 1812. 

It is now occu- 








Courtesy Buffalo Courier-Express 


The Redmond homestead at Lewiston, N. Y., 


paper men, including some Washington cor- 
respondents and various editors who have 
shown some interest in the progress of the 
lumber industry, and to some forty national 
patriotic organizations. Gavels likewise will 
be presented to Vice President Dawes, Speaker 
Longworth of the House of Representatives 
and to the presiding officers of the two 
branches of all State legislatures. 

The other day John Henry Kirby presented 
one of these gavels to a high school at Wood- 
ville, Tex. With a natural sentiment for the 
longleaf pine which has won him fame and 
fortune in the lumber industry, Mr. Kirby has 
presented a similar gavel—made from 112- 
year-old wood—to the Peach Tree Village 
Hall, which he erected some years ago as a 
memorial to his father and mother on the little 
farm in Tyler County where he was born 
and raised. 








pied by L. R. 
Murray, former 
national tennis 
champion. In 
sending in the 
clipping, Mr. 
Waterman says: 


“The accom- 
panying picture 
may be of inter- 
est to readers of 
the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, in 
view of the well 
preserved condi- 
tion of the house, 
which is of wood 
construction and 
which is said to 
be considerably 
over 116 years 
old.” 

The newspaper 
story tells of the 
celebration, in a 
quiet manner and 
without public 
display, of the 
250th anniversary 
of the founding 





which is considerably over 116 Of the town of 
years old and in good condition 


Lewiston, saying 
ct; 

“Two hundred and fifty years ago the first 
buildings were started in Lewiston by white 
men. Like Buffalo, the village of Lewiston 
was burned by the British during the war of 
1812, only four houses escaping the conflagra- 
tion. These are still standing and are the land- 
marks of the town, one of them being known 
as the Redmond home.” 





Tue Bureau of Business Research of Ohio 
State University in an advance bulletin cover- 
ing employment in the lumber and wood prod- 
ucts industries shows that November employ- 
ment in the industries was 4 percent greater 
than that of October. 1928, and 5 percent less 
than in November, 1927. Average employment 
during the first eleven months of the year was 
8 percent less than during the corresponding 
period in 1927. 
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Our Business aad Our Boys 


[By Julius Seidel, President Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.] 


The lumber business at present is in a condition that urgently 
demands each of its component parts to do its share toward a sane 
and steady development in the manifold uses of wood. The ques- 
tion now is one of determining where each branch takes on and 
lets go. In short, in the race ahead of us each must be stationed 
at his post, run his lap and pass the token on to the next man, and 
thus we continue on until we reach the goal which should spell 

“Triumph.” 


Our Responsibilities. The manufacturers now fully realize their 
responsibilities in finding a market for their products and are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts so to organize the development as to command 
deserved co-operation. It thus follows that the wholesaler, com- 
mission man, wholesale distributing yard, retail dealer, plus the 
shingle maker, sash and door manufacturer, jobber, and retailer will 
have their respective acts to perform, be it a minor or a major 
part—and may the heroes triumph. Mention may be made of the 
fabricated articles of furniture, fixtures, crates, trunks, vehicle and 
auto bodies, toys, and innumerable other wares in which wood is 
the basic product. 


Comparisons. Take steel for example: That industry is interested 
not only in the volume item of steel rails and structural steel, but 
also in the minutest paper clip of which steel forms the basic prod- 
uct. The point is to make the public “steel-minded” if the product, 
steel, is adapted for the purpose. 


A Receptive Market. At the outset let me say that in my opin- 
ion the people of the United States have always been “wood- 
minded,” as the steady use of our forests, for centuries cut into 
lumber, positively testifies. 

A market favorable to wood is actually at hand and will use 
wood where it serves either best or on an equal basis. The “equal 
basis” competition is the “great divide” that determines the flow 
of trade. 

Lumbermen were not “creative” when they sold lumber where 
it was always the only logical article to use. To make lumber the 
preferred article where competing products of other materials are 
under consideration is the determining point. This great divide of 
gettting or not getting that business determines our profit or loss. 
Like anything else in life’s ways, we must “lose to win” and the 
lumber business, being no exception to that rule, is profiting by 
experience. 


The Awakening. There already has been an awakening and it 
has taken vision, confidence, and daring to swing lumbermen into 
the mood of the modern trend to make a research survey of the 
why’s and wherefore’s of their business. 


The Onward Flow. The main streams and their tributaries have 
been surveyed in an attempt to clear their channels of obstructions 
that might influence the steady flow. Each tributary feeds its nec- 
essary quota and steadily contributes to make the stage constant 
in the main stream. The lumber or wood minded tributaries will 
comprise the production minded, advertising minded, research 
minded, engineering minded, architecturally minded, and so forth 
and so on. Each contributing factor will have leanings, sincerely 
believing that his contributing stream is the most important for 
consideration; and quite properly so, as that feeling will create 
enthusiasm and develop into wholesome results. 

My thought and opinion hereafter expressed relate primarily to 
merchandising at retail, and since the manufacturer wants to estab- 
lish contacts with and interest the ultimate consumer, the retailer 
must prepare for that issue. 


Complex Conditions Require Research. Building construction to- 
day has reached the scientific stage—guesswork won’t do any more. 
The retailer of lumber is called upon, in this day, to sell more spe- 
cies of woods, more grades, lengths, widths, and shapes of the re- 
spective kinds than ever before. Comparisons of intrinsic merits 
of the different woods for the purposes intended are requested, and 
hence the rank and file in the retail distribution field should make 
this a study in order to be prepared intelligently to serve the cus- 
tomer. Selling what is on the shelf without discriminating knowl- 
edge is bad business. The retailer is in direct contact with the 
construction world and, to be a part of it, should know building 
construction. The adage, “If you would have a thing done well 
you must do it yourself and not trust it to others” is well applied. 
The positive need, therefore, of the retailer is close contact with 
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scientific men—engineers and architects who understand construc- 
tion work, 


Passing Responsibility. Too long have we relied upon the car- 
penter to do our field work. Retailers have certainly not been 
called in on conferences or consultations with the architect and 
engineer in the planning of buildings. We must influence the use 
of lumber at its source—before and while the plan is being pre- 
pared. Why, indeed, should we expect the architect or engineer 
voluntarily to be wood-minded and lean to lumber in preference to 
other material that also has intrinsic worth for the purposes in- 
tended? Unless the retailer has engineering training he can not 
expect to have much consideration shown him/as a participant in 
solving building problems in contemplated construction work. 


The Need of a Lumber Manual. Where is your “Carnegie” for 
the various kinds of lumber now offered showing stresses, shear 
and other requirements? What does the retailer know of these 
matters and where is the authority for these matters on all species 
of woods? Many criticisms have been made by engineers on the 
frequent changes in net sizes of structural lumber, and rightly so. 
It would take quite a mathematician to figure the fractions of our 
product, as offered under frequent changes year after year, to get 
at the facts. Should not the lumber “Carnegie” based on American 
standards be available to the trade, architects and engineers, and 
schools of learning? Engineering service lies at the foundation of 
retailing. The cement industry has its research and engineering 
staff; so does the steel industry and many other lines that manu- 
facture building material in competition with lumber. There are 
engineering companies in the larger cities that do the engineering 
work for the trade. The retail lumbermen in their respective cities 
should be able also to give such a service individually or collec- 
tively on prospective business. 


Building Code Knowledge. Retailers need a consulting engineer 
on building codes. Building codes legalize what material may be 
used in buildings of the first, second, or third class; tell how to use 
it and the carrying loads permitted. The variable differences in 
load stresses allowed in the various cities of our country have ruled 
lumber out of many an order where the load stresses predicated on 
certain species of woods were extreme when considering other 
available woods of greater strength. A lumber‘merchant or lumber 
salesman is not equal to the responsibility of working on codes, 
as his lack of engineering knowledge would place him under a 
handicap when in the council of scientific men. 


Engineering Knowledge Needed. The retailer should have on his 
staff a “wood-minded” engineer who by the very nature of his 
training knows building construction and can give dependable ad- 
vice on every phase and angle of it and show the particular adapta- 
bility of lumber. Advertising wood and telling the building trade 
“to use it” meets part of the issue only and, at present, possibly a 
very minor part. We need a basic start. Knowledge is power and 
creates confidence; and personal contacts are the worth while and 
enduring builders of business. It is said that engineers are trained 
along straight lines of thinking; there is no neutral ground; a mat- 
ter is either right or wrong. Lumber wants only a square deal; it 
can stand the light of scrutiny and investigation. 


Hurtful Merchandising. The most hurtful thing to lumber is that 
incorrect species or grades are sold through ignorance or to the 
unknowing public for purposes for which they are unfit. High 
pressure salesmanship is not our solution. Building upon facts and 
conditions as they exist is where we must start. We live off the 
consumer’s demand; that is where we must measure up, create and 
perpetuate interest. To say that all the consumers won’t pay a 
price for lumber based on its merits is simply ridiculous. We don’t 
get something for nothing in any line; the psychology of presenta- 
tion may make it appear that we do, but the conclusion that we do 
is entirely wrong. 


Modern Selling Requirements. Lumber must be as scientifically 
sold as present day conditions demand. Radical as it may sound 
now, the retailing of lumber in the larger cities, involving largely 
construction work, will, in the near future, command a staff of 
more scientific men correctly to present the merits of lumber. The 
old time order-taker and price-cutting, volume-sales-pusher will be 
“passe”—the times demand a more intelligent and scientific method 
of merchandising. Young men entering the lumber business will 
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be more enthusiastic in consequence of the change, as it offers 
them advancement and future possibilities. 


Correcting Present Conditions. Now having said so much as to 
existing conditions, let us reflect and determine the correctives. 
What are you doing for your boy, and my boy, and the other boys 
whose fathers have been in your employ for years? Youth lives in 
the future and we must prepare the way for their success; it is our 
sworn duty. Better positions at better money in our own, the lum- 
ber business, to inspire the boys in a goal to work for, to keep our 
best talent, is the issue in lumber. If you would but inquire, as I 
have done, at our universities, you will find that engineering com- 
panies that produce machinery and the like offer the ranking stu- 
dents positions in their plants when graduated. Aftey they have 
the university knowledge they are employed and graduated in plant 
work and thus make up the backbone of those businesses. 


Plant Organizations. It is mighty fine to graduate some of the 
boys in commerce and finance, others in economics and others in 


accounting—but lumber is part of the construction world and engi- 
neering and architecture should be the first consideration in our 
merchandising plans. Honestly now, haven’t we been remiss and 
lacking in vision when we failed to see this trend years ago? We 
can make our boys, yours and mine, a possibility and an asset to 
our chosen line, lumber. Yes, we’ve slipped mightily. Lumber 
stackers’ and loaders’ wages are not an incentive to the bright 
American boy with an education, initiative, and push. He seeks 
his own field where possibilities are the best and we lose our best 
boys to other enterprises when we fail to provide the opportunity. 
Natural parental love will make. your foreman’s boys or stacker’s 
boys also speak of this “New Idealism” and strengthen the morale 
of the operating end of your plant when this goal is introduced. 


Solution. The answers to our problems are scientific research, 
construction knowledge, architectural and engineering knowledge, 
and if we have that in lumber merchandising we need not worry 
about selling our products intelligently, the question being, “When 
do we start?” 





Acquires Oregon Timber and Plant 


Kansas City, Mo,, Jan. 2.—The Smith 
Wood-Products (Inc.), located at North Kan- 
sas City, of which concern Ralph L. Smith 
is the principal stockholder, manufactures bat- 
tery separators, principally from Port Orford 
cedar, the separators being sold both dry and 
treated. The stock carried in the North Kan- 
sas City yard this year has averaged over 
1,000,000 feet of clear lumber. The operation 
there consists of resawing the lumber, then 
grooving the veneer, and cutting the veneer 
to lengths. The business has been mostly for 
l. c. 1. orders, although a number of straight 
carloads of separators have been shipped from 
Kansas City this year. The company’s opera- 
tions here have necessarily been limited because 
it could not compete with the big veneer mills 
on the Pacific coast on the dry separators 
which are usually bought in carloads. 

Therefore several months ago it was decided 
to establish a separator factory at Coquille, 
Ore., as a branch of the Smith Wood-Products 
(Inc.), of North Kansas City. Accordingly, 
the Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co., City Bank 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., began buying 
Port Orford cedar timber early this year, and 
now has purchased and under contract enough 
to last five years. In establishing the new 
Coquille factory of the Smith Wood-Products 
(Inc.), 12 acres of land were purchased along- 
side of a Port Orford cedar sawmill, which 
plant has now been taken over, and is being 
equipped for doubling its present capacity. 

Two of the latest type of Moore dry kilns, 
each 12x88 feet, of hollow tile and fireproof 
construction throughout, have been installed. 
The principal factory building, 120x192 feet, 
will be built of lumber, sawtooth construction, 
with double walls and double floors to keep 
the moisture content of the lumber low while 
going through the factory. 

There will be covered ‘storage, between the 
dry kiln and factory, of approximately 60x100 
feet, and a green storage dock between the 
sawmill and the factory for 20 carloads of 
lumber. The layout will permit unloading 
lumber direct from cars into the dry kilns, 
and a track running from the dry kilns to 
the factory will enable loading the dry lumber 
on cars without its getting in the open. The 
new plant is laid out so as to permit adding 
indefinitely, both to the dry kilns and to the 
factory building. 

The factory is being equipped wih machin- 
ery to enable doing some kiln drying and re- 
manufacturing of spruce in addition to the 
Port Orford cedar. 

The Smith Wood-Products (Inc.) is taking 
over for its new plant the machinery and cer- 
tain other equipment 6f the See-Dro Separator 
Co., Berkeley, Calif., which was the first 
Separator manufacturer to use Port Orford 
cedar. The equipment will consist of six 
Hopper feed groovers, six slicers, one band 
rip, one circular self-feed rip, three multiple 
gang cut-offs, one edging machine, three spe- 


cial separator machines for making odd pat- 
terns, one 12-inch Yates moulder, one 24-inch 
Whitney surfacer, one 54-inch Yates resaw, 
three 36-inch Mershon resaws, and one 36-inch 
Mershon tandem resaw. 

The manager of the Coquille factory will 
be George A. Ulett, of the Ulett Manufactur- 
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ing Co., Boston, Mass., who also will become 
financially interested in the company. The 
secretary and sales manager of the Smith 
Wood-Products (Inc.), with headquarters in 
North Kansas City, is Alexander A. Hamilton, 
son-in-law of F. J. Moss, president of the 
American Sash & Door Co., of Kansas City. 
J. F. Trimble is vice president, and manager 
of the Kansas City factory. 

The Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co., which is 
a separate concern from the Smith Wood- 
Products (Inc.), will handle the timber and 
logging business, having already acquired, by 
purchase and contract, supplies of standing 
timber estimated to be ample for the needs 
of the next five years. Approximately half of 
the logs and a good part of the lumber out- 
put will be exported to Japan. It is expected 
that manufacturing of battery separators at 
the new plant will be begun before the 
middle of January. Contracts already in hand 
for 1929 insure steady operation during the 
year. 

The Smith Wood-Products (Inc.) also has 
a distributing factory in Chicago, located at 


2140 Ward Street, in charge of R. H. Star- 
buck. The Chicago branch is known as the 
Smith-Starbuck Co. 


The Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co. also is 
placing a man in Chicago to sell lumber in 
the territory tributary to that market, in the 
person of John T. McGinn, who will specialize 
in pine. Mr. McGinn formerly was engaged 
in promotion work for the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. The Ralph L. 
Smith Lumber Co. also maintains an office in 
Portland, Ore., 1114 Spalding Building, in 
charge of S. R. Smith. 





To Study European Forests 


Mont AtTo, Pa., Dec. 31.—Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. A. Schenck, a group of foresters, 
lumbermen and forest school men are planning 
to sail, between April 10 and 15 next, for an 
extensive study of European type forests. Dr. 
E. A. Ziegler, of the Pennsylvania State Forest 
School, at this place, will handle the details 
connected with making up this party, and he 
announces that the expense of the tour will be 
kept at a minimum, about $580. The itinerary 
will include afforestation of waste land in 
Holland; hardwood coppice under standards, 
selection hardwoods, turpentine and rosin pro- 
duction from planted maritime pine forests and 
famous afforestation work in France; coppice 
and high forest hardwood and high forest 
conifers in communal, State and private forests 
of Switzerland; the famous Black Forest of 
Germany, the Spessart oaks, the pineries of 
the Rhine Valley and the pine plains near 
Berlin. The trip will show successful forests 
developed from natural seeding and from plant- 
ing by the various silvicultural methods of our 
text books. It will show forests owned by 
States, cities and villages, as well as successful 
private forests. Many of Europe’s best for- 
esters will guide the party with full informa- 
tion and records to show the business side of 
forestry. Economy in utilization will also be 
demonstrated. Over twenty organized forests 
will be visited, giving a long look ahead that 
American foresters can secure in no other 
way. 

Any one interested in technical forestry is 
invited to correspond with Dr. Ziegler. It is 
expected that the party will return about 
June 9, thus being back for the summer field 
season at home. Some sightseeing will be 
included for the benefit of those in the party 
visiting Europe for the first time. 


AN IpLe land survey is to be made in 
Wayne County, New York, to obtain definite 
information for reforestry purposes. The 
amount of such land is estimated at 20,000 
acres and it has also been found that there are 
30,000 acres in farm wood lots to which im- 
provements could be done profitably. 
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A Successful Advertiser Tells About His Methods 


Publicity About the “Home Beautiful”—Co-operative Publicity to Sell 
Roofs—T he Personal Equation—A Handsome Office in Action 


Salina, Kan., is one of the important dis- 
tributing points in the great wheat belt of 
the Sunflower State. The Realm has often 
visited the plains countiy, but we never 
fail to get a thrill out of these magnificent 
distances. The sweep of the horizon, in- 
credibly remote, and the clear plains air 
give a person the feeling of being small and 
unimportant. This great area, the “Golden 
Belt” of the wheat country, is one of the 
important food-producing tracts of the 
world. Salina is said to rank seventh or 
eighth among cities of the United States in 
the quantity of flour produced, and it is a 
wholesaling and jobbing center for nearly 
half the State. It claims a population of 
18,000 people, and this number steadily 
grows with the development of city and 
State. 

The Golden Belt Lumber Co., with head 
offices at Manhattan, has, I think, twelve 
yards. Its big plant in Salina is in charge 
of J. R. Montgomery, a young man with con- 
siderable retailing experience in the Sun- 
flower State. This is a new plant of which 
the company and the local manager have 
every reason to be proud. 

The office has a 40-foot front; and as a 
person enters the front door he finds him- 
self in a lobby extending clear across the 
front of the building. In the left rear cor- 
ner is the manager’s private office. To the 
right of this room is the main office, divided 
from the lobby by a long counter and swing- 
ing gates. Back of this main office is a large 
fireproof vault, a coat closet and a lavatory. 
At the right rear is a yard office or room 
for yard men. This room has its own lava- 
tory. There is a window between the yard 
office and the main office, and through this 
window the men get their delivery tickets 
and the like. In the yard office is an Arcola 
heater which warms the entire building. 
The place is beautifully finished and is 
equipped with modern labor-saving devices. 
The big scales are in the alley to the right. 


A Retailer Who Is a Skilled Advertiser 


Mr. Montgomery is an advertiser of more 
than local reputation. In the first place I 
think he enjoys it as a game; studying the 
needs and interests of his customers, fitting 
his goods and services to these needs and 
interests and then discovering by experi- 
ment the ways of calling attention to these 
points of mutual interest. He makes exten- 
sive use of newspaper space and of a mail- 
ing list. 

Before coming with the Golden Belt he 
was with the D. E. Bone Lumber Co., at 
Marysville, Kan. While in that town he 
was one of the prime movers in building 
and displaying a model house, known dur- 
ing the campaign as the “Home Beautiful.” 
A dozen or more concerns, including con- 
tractors and sub-contractors, joined in the 


affair. The newspaper publicity was gotten 
under way before the work was started; 
and all during the process of construction 
and decorating, these various merchants 
and mechanics co-operated in keeping big 
advertisements running. For instance, the 
excavators and masons would take space 
when the basement was being dug and the 
foundations laid.. Usually several would go 
together and take a full page, each taking 








Office force of the Golden Belt Lumber Co. 
Left to right: H. A. Kueker, Miss Gladys 
Berglund and Manager J. R. Montgomery 


whatever share of the page he wanted to 
take. But the advertisements were so’-ar- 
ranged as to leave a column or half a col- 
umn free for a story about the house and 
the progress of its erection. 

It seems to be a pretty well established 
principle that a full page of solid advertis- 
ing is not so effective as three-fourths or 
seven-eighths of a page, provided the re- 
maining space is filled with reading matter. 
This reading matter may be a story dealing 
in some way with the articles or services 
advertised, or it may be a general news 
story. Experience seems to indicate that 
persons who would turn past a full-page ad 





When the Hen Cackles 
Is She Laying or Lying 


See us for plans and estimates on Practical LAYING HOUSES. 
With such houses you can increase your egg production, and 
take the “GUESSWORK OUT OF THE CACKLE.” 


Golden Belt Lumber Co. 


Salina, Kans. 225 North Fifth Street Phones 61 and 62 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FARM BUILDINGS 











Mr. Montgomery keeps watch of local current 
events and utilizes them with some snappy 
catch lines in his advertising 


without stopping to look at it will pause to 
see What tne story 1s. In tat case they 
are quite certain before going on to look 
at the displays. Of course in a town of 
average size the construction of a model 
house is sure to get general attention, any- 
way. But the story of progress, along with 
tne advertising, will deepen that interest 
and will carry the community along with it 
through the whole campaign. 


Advertising the “Home Beautiful” 


An issue oc the Marshall County News 
containing one of these “Home Beautiful” 
pages lies on the table as we write. It con- 
tains adveitisements of the contractor who 
laid the toundations, the Kansas Power & 
Light Co. and a half-page by the Bone Lum- 
ber Co. 

Tnois lumber advertisement announces a 
contest that seems to us especially good for 
the purpose in hand. It is headed, “A 
Penny for Your Thoughts,” and offers three 
prizes to school children of the eighth grade 
or below for essays on the subject, “Why 
Folks Should Visit the Home Beautiful.” 
The first prize was a play house, the sec- 
ond $10 in cash and the third $5. 

The rules specify that with the essay 
there must be included ten advertisements 
clipped from the local papers. But one ad- 
vertisement is to be taken from any one 
issue, and on it must be written the name 
of the paper and the date of the issue. The 
essays are to be 200 words in length. Cer- 
tain other rules were added, such as one 
excluding children of any of the merchants 
or contractors sharing in the erection of the 
house. 

This it seems to us is a sure-fire way of 
interesting the people the dealers especially 
wished to reach; the people with small chil- 
dren. Pupils in the grades will enlist their 
elders in watching for advertisements and 
in thinking of reasons why the house should 
be visited. If the elders think of these rea- 
sons they are fairly sure to act upon them. 
Mr. Montgomery tells us the project was a 
success. The house was built, decorated 
and furnished. It even was stocked with 
groceries. It was a rather expensive piece 
of publicity, or at least it seemed so to 
some of the men who had never spent much 
money for advertising before, but in the 
interest created and the results gained it 
was a profitable undertaking. 


Co-operate in Creative Advertising 


In Salina, as manager of the Golden Belt’s 
yard, Mr. Montgomery has shared in other 
co-operative advertising campaigns. Not a 
great while before the Realm’s visit the 
local yards found it necessary to do some- 
thing about alien roofers. These persons 
were working the town and were charging 
excessive prices. The prices would have 
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peen high for the best of roofs, and some- 
thing less than the best was furnished. So 
the yards got out a series of advertisements. 
Here is a handbill headed in big type, 
“We're Guilty.” 

“Some folks in Salina,” the bill contin- 
ues, “have been paying a big price for their 
re-roofing jobs. This is due to the fact that 
we have failed to let them know we could 
take care of their needs in this line. There- 
fore, we're guilty, but from now on we want 
everyone to know that we are in the busi- 
ness to stay, and that we are headquarters 
for roofing materials in Salina. We have 
complete stocks and can get local mechanics 
to do this work. This assures you the best 
roofs obtainable and at prices from $60 and 
up. Fill in the following slip and return 
to your lumber dealer. He will have a rep- 
resentative call and go over this with you. 

“See your local lumber dealer first.” 

Following is a blank for the dealer’s 
name and a request for him to call at a 
time and date to be filled in. 


“Dry Goods by the Square” 


Another joint advertisement, this one run 
in the local paper, is headed, “Dry Goods 
by the Square.” “As a general rule,” the 
text says, “dry goods are bought by the 
yard, but you will find our dry goods are 
sold by the square at all yards. By the 
way, let us explain that the dry goods re- 


alien roofers. These attention-getting dis- 
plays apply their force to the business of 
telling the readers of the roofing materials 
and services of the local yards. 


News Facts as Advertising Catch-Lines 


In the Golden Belt. newspaper advertising 
which Mr. Montgomery prepares he often 
makes use of names or statements or sym- 
bols appearing in the current news. One 
appearing last year was headed, by the now 
classic saying, “I Do Not Choose to Run.” 
The quotation merges into a further state- 
ment, set in smaller type, to the effect that 
the housewife tells her “worser” half she 
does not choose to run the furnace unless 
he orders a certain famous coal. Another 
coal ad, appearing this year, contains the 
names of Scott and Reed, two Kansas politi- 
cal leaders. Still a third makes use of the 
letters G. O. P. as initials of Genuine Old 


Paris and also Get Our Prices. “Genuine 
Old Paris,” says the display, “offers this 
platform: Liberty from smoke, Freedom 


from fuel worries, Justice to your furnace.” 

An advertisement prepared by Mr. Mont- 
gomery and appearing in the program of 
the Northern Kansas Poultry Association is 
headed with this striking title: “Roosters’ 
Wives are Profitable.’ What follows is a 
statement of the value of correctly designed 
poultry houses. 

Local events are likely to bring out a 








man in question. Mr. Montgomery is quite 
frank in admitting to his customers that 
these are not personal letters. He attempts 
with notable success to make the letter so 
bright and pointed, that these qualities take 
the place of the personal factor of a letter 
written for but the one correspondent. 

He gave us an interesting bit of informa- 
tion about the habits of his town and coun- 
try customers. Under the postal laws these 
letters may be sent out with one and a half 
cents.of postage. He uses these fractional 
stamps for his farm list, for experience has 
shown that farmers will open and read such 
letters. The same sort of letters, sent to 
the town list, carry 2-cent stamps; for here 
experience has shown that envelopes bear- 
ing the fractional stamp often go into the 
waste basket unopened. 

Mr. Montgomery makes use of the enve- 
lope itself to start the interest and some- 
times to convey information. An envelope 
containing a letter and printed matter bear- 
ing upon grain bins has a line drawing of 
a portable bin with the statement above it, 
“Headquarters for Grain Bins,” with the 
name and address of the company beneath. 
Every farmer is interested in these things, 
and the information on the envelope will 
cause him to open it in search of further 
information. Another envelope has this 
statement: “You have heard of Golden 
Slippers. We now offer you Golden Belts in 














View of recently constructed modern office of the Golden Belt Lumber 
Co. at Salina, Kan. A number of excellent features have been in4 


stalled for efficiency and quick 


ferred to here are first class roofing mate- 
rials. Homes protected with such roofs have 
been GOOD and DRY during the recent 
rains. Your local lumber dealer has a com- 
plete stock of roofing materials and is still 
in a position to re-roof your home complete, 
including labor and materials, for $60 and 
up. Call your lumber dealer today, and he 
will gladly send a representative to check 
up your roofing needs and furnish you an 
estimate on the cost of same. Remember 
this does not in any way obligate you. Buy 
it at the Yard by the Square.” 

This advertisement, like the first one 
quoted, is set in attractive display form. 

Still a third begins in this manner: 

“In Dad’s day the Board of Education 
was the wooden shingle. Such applications 
have had lasting results, but those applied 
to roofs at that time are now about useless 
as far as protection is concerned.” And 
SO on. 

Whether Mr. Montgomery prepared these 
ads or not we do not know. But they have 
his touch; striking, humorous headings, 
easy play on words and lack of contention. 
No hard statements are rubbed in about the 


service 





Golden Belt; handbill for distribution in cars 
or by other means. Some time ago Salina 
suffered from flood waters. There were 
some warnings from health officers that 
danger of various infections always fol- 
lowed high water and that special sanitary 
efforts were called for. Immediately there 
appeared a handbill headed, “It’s Time for 
Lime.” No mention was made of the fiood; 
both because none was needed and because 
people are always a little sensitive about 
reference even to mild disasters. “Get a 
sack today,” the statement continues, and 
sprinkle it over your basement and yard. 
It is sanitary, easy to handle and inexpen- 
sive.” 
Use of Mailing Lists 

In addition to these forms of sales public- 
ity, Mr. Montgomery makes constant use of 
a mailing list and letters. His mailing list 
is of course classified; and his policy is to 
prepare letters which are mimeographed at 
the head office, one letter form for each 
classification. That is, he’ll write a letter 
that is to go to his farm list, for instance, 
and the same letter goes to each person on 
the list. It isn’t addressed at the top to the 








The visitor on entering the office door is confronted with this lobby 
extending clear across the front of the building. In the left corner ts 
Manager J. R.. Montgomery’s private office 


harmony with ‘Home Sweet Home.’” These 
periodic letters are known as “Golden 
Belts.” Still another envelope bears the 


statement, “How to Stop Smoking!!” It of 
course contains information about coal. Still 
another bears the striking statement, “Why 
Does a Hen Need Four Feet?” The letter 
explains that a hen needs four square feet 
of floor space in the poultry house, accord- 
ing to the studies made by poultry experts. 


The Wise Crack as a Sweetener 


These letters are sprinkled with wise 
cracks, such as these: “Though a bill col- 
lector may not be welcome, he is usually 
asked to call again.” “Her favorite song 
was ‘Falling Dew’ which she sang beauti- 
fully. Her father said he couldn’t stand it, 
as it reminded him of the rent.” “The rat 
nibbles the bait in the steel trap and gently 
murmurs, ‘Spring has come.’” These things 
are utilized in a genial way to point the 
selling talk. 

It is easy to understand why these 
“Golden Belts” are popular reading with 
the people on the lists. They soon learn to 
recognize the envelopes and open them with 
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anticipations of the bright and good natured 
statements inside. They have distinct per- 
sonality and serve both to keep customers 
informed of current offerings and to keep 
the company’s name in mind. 

“We find that this type of publicity suits 
our people,” Mr. Montgomery said. “I keep 
watch of local current events and use them 


in keeping both seasonal offerings and the 
general idea of building to the front. I’ve 
never had any training in advertising, but 
these forms of rather personal publicity 
seem to serve our purpose much better than 
the ‘canned’ advertising that is prepared for 
general use with no knowledge of local con- 
ditions. The people who prepare the canned 


advertising are clever people and might do 
much better than I could if they were here 
in Salina and knew local needs. Since we 
are here and do know local needs I’m in. 
clined to think that we can do better work, 
for our purposes, than they can do for us,” 

Something about other Salina yards will 
appear in a later issue. 











| . . 
San CLEMENTE, CALIF., 


Dec. 29.—J. W. Hein- 
ecke might well refer to 
San Clemente as “my 
city,” for of the 400 
buildings in this newest 
city of the West, Mr. 
Heinecke has provided 
building materials for 90 
percent. The present 
population, of permanent 
residents, now numbers 
more than 1,700, which 
is being added to at the 
rate of one family a day. 

San Clemente was 
founded three years ago 
by Ole Hanson, former 
mayor of Seattle. A short 
time after the community 
was laid out and the lot- 
selling campaign started, Mr. Heinecke at- 
tended one of the sales lectures delivered by 
Mr. Hanson. He was so impressed with what 
he heard that he immediately decided to open 
a lumber yard in the brand-new tract. Many 
men would have waited to “see how things 
develop,” but not so this enterprising lumber- 
man. He was convinced in his own mind that 
the community had wonderful prospects for 
growth and saw no reason why he should wait. 

The first thing he did was to purchase a site 
of nearly an acre on the State highway passing 
through the community. The next thing was 
to pitch a tent on the premises and erect a 
sign reading, “Heinecke Lumber Co.” 

The lot selling campaign at San Clemente got 
away with a bang, with resultant building ac- 
tivity. Gradually Mr. Heinecke increased his 
stock of lumber and materials. Soon his tent 
gave way to an office building. A year later 
he built a complete lumber yard, with large 
office, mill and sheds. His business has shown 
an increase every quarter, sales averaging 
$10,000 monthly. 

Despite the great amount of building going 
on in San Clemente, the Heinecke lumber yard 
remains the only one in the community. Once 
in a while a builder will go out of town for 
his materials but not often. The reason, as 
expressed by a friend, is that “Heinecke pro- 
vides - immediate service, competes with Los 
Angeles dealers in price, guarantees every bit 
of material purchased, and is a pleasant person 
with whom to do business.” 

In addition to his San Clemente establish- 
ment, Mr. Heinecke operates lumber yards in 
Ontario and Upland, Calif., some 70 miles from 
his newest business. Before coming to south- 
ern California in 1916 he was engaged in the 
same line of business in Portland, Ore., and 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

In each of the three yards he has a manager 
but actively supervises the business of each 
establishment. Aside from the fact that he be- 
lieves his employees are entitled to a share of 
the profits of each yard, Mr. Heinecke has 
found it mighty good business to be in partner- 
ship with his workers. Each year he takes 
from 10 to 15 percent of the profits of each 
yard and splits the amount with the employees 
of that particular branch. 

If the San Clemente yard shows more profit 








J. W. Heinecke 


than either of the other two, the employees 
there get a larger bonus. The same rule is 
applied to the Ontario and Upland yards, with 
the result that the workers of each yard are 
constantly striving to boost the total business. 

“All of my employees work as though they 
were the proprietors and the managers don’t 
have to spend their time watching to see 
whether the workers are performing their duties. 
I believe that most differences between em- 
ployer and employee are due to the fact that 
too many employers try to get all the work 
they can from their employees without en- 
deavoring to see how much they can do for 
those on their payrolls. Get a man or woman 
really interested in the business and it is bound 
to grow. The firm that treats its employees 
squarely and divides the profits with them at- 
tracts the best class of employees. People 
naturally like to work where their efforts are 
rewarded.” 

Within a short time Mr. Heinecke expects to 
work out a plan for dividing the profits on a 
monthly basis, instead of yearly. He realizes 
that there are times when an employee needs 
an extra sum of money before the year is up 
and with this in view is giving up the yearly 
system for the monthly payment. 

Before employing a man as manager Mr. 
Heinecke investigates his record and, once 
satisfied as to his integrity and ability, leaves 
him alone. “If 2 man is worth hiring as a 
manager, it’s a good plan to let him use his 
ideas in running the business,” Mr. Heinecke 
believes. “A manager with a free hand will 
develop expense cutting systems and profit 
boosting plans.” 

Inventories are taken twice each year, with 
the main inventory in January. Mr. Heinecke 
dislikes red tape in business. He believes that 
cumbersome bookkeeping systems eat into the 
profits. “The intricate book systems used by 
the big corporations are perhaps necessary for 
them, but for the smaller enterprises I have 
found a simple form of bookkeeping the best,” 


_A New Yard in a New City—Both Are 


Prospering Under Progressive Policies 


“Perhaps to some that would seem risky 
business but it should be remembered that I 
employ only managers and men on whom I can 
rely. As a check on any mistakes that they 
might make I keep in close personal touch 
with each of the yards and know from week 
to week just what stock is on hand and the 
amount of sales.” 

San Clemente is an unusual city in more 
ways than one. Perhaps the most unusual, from 
the standpoint of the lumberman, is that every 
building, regardless of its nature or size, is of 
the same style of architecture—Spanish. When 
the city was laid out a rule was established 
that every structure must have a red tile roof 
and white stucco walls. There are no restric- 
tions as to interiors. 


Of the 400 buildings in the community, nine 
out of ten are residences, ranging in price from 
$3,000 to $200,000. Mr. Harison has a $100,000 
home. The developer of the community has 
given, free of all charges and _ conditions,, 

2,000,000 worth of public improvements to the 
people. These include a $100,000 social club, 
$100,000 beach club, $75,000 pier, $75,000 public 
school, plaza, water system, bridle paths, the 
entire beach front, two concrete tennis courts 
and many other things. Incidentally, the mate- 
rials were all bought from the Heinecke lum- 
ber yard. 


Mr. Heinecke likes the new city so well that 
he has built an eight-room home near his lum- 
ber yard. He is a member of all the civic 
organizations in San Clemente. At Ontario he 
is a member of the Rotary club. 


Essay Contest: on Forestry 


Jackson, Miss., Dec. 31.—Principals of all 
graded schools in Mississippi are receiving an- 
nouncement and rules governing the essay con- 
test which the Mississippi forestry commission 
Prizes amounting to 


is putting on this year. 








Attractive office and warehouse building of J. W. Heinecke, San Clemente, Calif. 


he says. “When a shipment arrives, we mark 
it down once and that’s all. When. we sell 
something, that also is booked, but we don’t 
enter the figures in half a dozen places. The 
managers and myself keep many things in our 
heads that might be placed on paper, but what’s 
the use of complicating the bookkeeping system 
by putting things down in black and white that 
can just as well be remembered? 


$150 are offered by the commission for the best 
essay on the subject: “Why Mississippi Should 
Practice Forestry.” This contest is open to all 
school students from the sixth to the twelfth 
grades (inclusive). It has been suggested that 
teachers may find it desirable to give credit 
for this essay as an English theme, geography 
project etc., with the added incentive of com- 
petition for a prize. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 

















HERE’S STUNT FOR THE KIDS 


Wood Novelty Sends Flocks of Youngsters 
to Lumber Yard 


Better not tell the “kids” of your town 
about this stunt, unless you want to start a 
run on your yard for pieces of 2x2. On the 
other hand, if you do want to start such a 
run—and should decide that the stunt has first- 
class advertising and good-will possibilities, 
especially among the rising generation—you 
might do worse than “play it up.” 

Up in Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, the 
discovery has been made by Prof. W. E. 
McCann, supervisor of music for the public 
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The supports (anarked “A” and “B”) are 22 


inches long. They may be of wood or of iron 

piping, and should be placed about one-fourth 

of the length of the 2x2 cross-bars from the 
ends thereof 


schools of that city, that plain pieces of 2x2 
have quite startling musical possibilities; in 
fact, rival the results from a xylophone costing 
several dollars. This discovery has been 
greeted with enthusiasm by the kids, who have 
staged quite a run on the local lumber dealers 
for 16-foot pieces of 2x2. 

The discovery came about by accident. It 
appears that Prof. McCann had purchased 
some 2x2 pieces for a sidewalk, and being of 
an experimental nature, especially in the realm 
of music, he found that the different lengths 
of wood, upon being struck sharply, gave out 
different musical sounds. Having discovered 
from this experimentation that eight notes 
could be heard from varying pieces of wood 
he proceeded further, and soon found that out 
of a 16-foot piece of 2x2, he could get eleven 
notes. Thus the boys and girls are making 
xylophones at a net cost of thirty cents each, 
the cost of the 16-foot piece of 2x2, and some 
of them have become quite proficient in coax- 
ing music therefrom. 


“The tones from the ordinary 2x2 lumbef 


are quite clear,” says Prof. McCann. “The 
instrument is simple to make. If the sound 
from any one piece of wood is a trifle flat, 
cutting a little off will bring it up to the re- 
quired tone. The measurements are given to 
the boys and girls and even if they only make 
the instrument and drop it after a while, at 
least something has been accomplished. There 
is no stated length for each piece. One must 
tune them by ear. Cut off a little to raise the 
pitch. If pitch is too high, a little groove cut 
with saw in the back of the note lowers it. 
Spruce seems to give about the best tone. 
Hardwood hammers are best. 

“Our boys and girls are quite interested in 
these xylophones. At a concert held the other 
evening we had one of the boys who had 
made a xylophone play it for the audience. He 
Played ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ using two ham- 
mers and playing in two parts. It proved the 


most popular number on the program, the® 
young musician being recalled twice. 

“We have many of these instruments in the 
schools. Not every one who makes one can 
play it, but the boys and girls are quite en- 
thusiastic about them. Even if a boy does not 
play it, constructing one is a real bit of train- 
ing for his musical ear.” 

The extent to which this new craze has 
taken hold is evidenced by one Regina lumber 
dealer placing an order for a straight carload 
of 2x2, 16-foot, which went off like the tradi- 
tional hot cakes. 

There is a suggestion in this as to how lum- 
bermen in every city can make a hit with the 
boys and girls and incidentally get some pub- 
licity, as the newspapers would be glad to 
play it up a little as a matter of local news 
interest. 

Prof. McCann is a thorough and accom- 
plished musician, being teacher of piano, voice 
and theory, and supervisor of music of the 
Regina public schools; late instructor Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan; late organist and 
choir master, Knox Church, Regina; First 
Baptist Church, Regina, and St. Giles Pres- 
byterian Church, Toronto. 


ADVERTISING BAD DEBTS 


Association Attorney Advises Against Pro- 
cedure, Unless Weill Safeguarded 


If tempted to clean up a bunch of old, hard- 
to-collect or “desperate” accounts by advertising 
them for sale, the advice of F. E. Tyler, legal 
counsel for the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association is—‘“don’t!” He modifies that ad- 
vice, however, by explaining how, in given 
instances, the creditor may protect himself 
against liability for libel, but leaves the final 
impression that to attempt to realize on bad 
debts by advertising them for sale is a course 
so fraught with “boomerang” possibilities that 
the layman will do well to let it alone. 

This advice, with explanations and other in- 
formation. of general interest in this connection, 
is set forth in a bulletin which has been sent 
to all members of the Southwestern association, 
as follows: 

Every now and then the lumberman con- 
siders advertising bad debts for sale. He 
might be able to sell some of them and he 
might force some people to pay up who do 
not care to see their names published in such 





Calls Bargain Bin 


of coming around regularly to 
look around in this bin for 
items for which they might 
have some use. Everything in 
the way of odds and ends that 
are at all salable is gathered 
together in this bin—odd sash, 
sash with broken glass, odd 
lots of asphalt shingles and 
other roofing material, broken 
doors and the like. Not only 
the stuff that accumulates 
around the yard is stored here, 
but goods returned from jobs 
because of being broken or 
otherwise unusable, are in- 
cluded. On a post alongside this 
bargain bin is kept a tally of 
its contents, which is con- 
stantly revised, with prices. 
“While these items of course 
are sold at a big discount,” 
said Mr. Mueller, “we never- 
theless call this bin very profit- 





This Week’s 


“The most profitable bin in the yard,” is what B. C. Mueller, of 
the Mueller Lumber Co., Davenport, Iowa, says about the “odds and 
ends” bin, customarily called the bull pen, which it keeps in one of 
its extensive sheds. Over this bin hangs a sign reading “Odd Stock 
Bargains,” and the contractors of the city have developed the habit 





Timely Tip 


“Most Profitable’ 





able, because it keeps moving the kind of stuff that ordinarily ac- 
cumulates around a retail yard and which is nothing but dead loss. 
We try to get at least first cost out of it, and usually manage to do so.” 
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a connection. The safest and easiest advice 
to the lumberman is, “don’t.” It can be done 
without legal liability to anyone, provided 
none of the “ifs” and “ands” go wrong. To 
print and publish of a man that his account 
is a “bad account” is to print something which 
tends to bring him into disrepute and injure 
his reputation. It is libelous in nature, and 
if it is not true those publishing and circu- 
lating it may be forced to pay damages. Note 
that it must be published in order to create 
liability. You may write a man and call him 
all the names you can think of, but if the 
correspondence passes directly from you to 
him there is no libel because there has been 
no publication and his reputation can not be 
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MAIL ORDER COMPETITION 


Dealer Should “Hold Fort” with Weapons 
of Personal Contact and Service 


Personal contact with customers, coupled 
with genuine service and uptodate merchan- 
dising methods, supply the formula for meet- 
ing the competition of the big mail order 
ltouses, according to the message embodied in 
“No. 5” of a series of sales letters which John 
E. Hill, president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, is sending out, in attractively 
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The mail order giant .is a formidable opponent—but so was Goliath! 


injured except by those statements going to 
other people. However, causing those state- 
ments to appear to only a few other people 
amounts to publication, and the question then 
is, “Are they true?’ 

Now, when you list my account under a 
heading of, “Bad accounts for sale” or some- 
thing which means the same thing, you imply 
that I do not pay my debts. Suppose that the 
purchaser of this account, or you, endeavors 
to collect it by law and I win the lawsuit. 
Then I do not owe you that account and your 
implication that I am a deadbeat lacks evi- 
dence to support it. If I sue you for libel 
I may recover in a substantial amount. Or 
perhaps you have described the wrong man, 
or neglected to cross his name off the list when 
he did pay his account, or published his ac- 
count when it was not long enough overdue 
to give reasonable ground to believe that the 
account was bad. There are enough “ifs” 
and “ands” and enough chances to make a 
mistake to make it somewhat dangerous to 
advertise a list of names and accounts for 
sale under a heading which intimates that 
they are bad accounts or deadbeats. of 
course, there are companies which make a 
business of this and are fully prepared to 
check up on their information and meet any 
legal difficulties which may arise. 

You have a right to sell an account with- 
out implying that it is a bad account, and you 
have a right to threaten to offer a man’s ac- 
count for sale, but be careful that the implica- 
tion is not that this is an account of a dead- 
beat unless you are prepared to prove it. If 
you first obtair a judgment against a debtor 
before advertising the account for sale you 
are in much better position. As a matter of 
law it is then settled that he owes the debt, 
and if you have had execution issued without 
results it is beyond question that he has not 
paid a legal debt after all possible pressure 
has been brought to bear on him. But as a 
general rule if the time has come when you 
feel that it is necessary to advertise some 
bad accounts for sale it will be worth while 
to check these accounts and the names and 
addresses over very carefully with your book- 
keeper and talk the matter over with your 
lawyer. 


Teena 


ALMOST EVERY RETAIL LUMBER DEALER these 
days has a slogan, some of them common, some 
not so common. One that is “different” is that 
of the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., Ferguson, 
Mo., operating a line of about a dozen retail 
yards throughout that State. This slogan 
reads “A satisfied customer is of more value 
than many shekels of sjlver,’ which slogan is 
prominently featured and is carried on all of 
the company’s stationery. 


illustrated form, to the members of that or- 
ganization. 

The letter is headed by an illustration which 
graphically depicts the phenomenal growth of 
the mail order business, showing first a tiny 
structure where the business started, in con- 
trast with a huge building captioned “And 
Selling By Mail Made This.” The text of 
the letter follows: 

The mail order houses grew and prospered 
because they sent their stores to the buyers 
by mail, right to their fireside for their leisure 
moments. By mail they showed their goods— 
crcated desire to buy—received many orders 
which we believe would have been better 
placed at home. Even with merchandise at 
home ata fair price great numbers of orders 
have gone away from home because of the 
“mail order” message. 

Competing industries nearly all use great 
amounts of mail-to-home literature; and say 
they state a price with a profit—and never 
suggest a change. 

There are things we can do to reach both 
the “Known Market” and the “Hidden Market” 
in the homes. In addition to building sugges- 
tions in many kinds of publications, we can 
mail attractive suggestions to build some- 





money for letters, books, folders, all designed 
by merchandising experts—they train sales- 
men. To some extent we pay for the cost of 
all of this—make use of it. Use their help 
often—it will pay. 

But personal contact—personal suggestion, 
is also a time-proven successful sales method. 
Be in your place of business to meet your 
customers when they are thinking “building 
business.” Lead them to think more Dollars 
for Improvements when they are in our places 
of business—More Dollars for Lumber. Hold 
the fort of Personal Contact for your business 
—your industry. Sell Investments in Im- 
provements—don’t merely figure bills. 

SCAR RRBBAAaAaEeS 
Employees Are Given Banquet 

WaAYNEsBURG, Pa., Jan. 2.—Saturday eve- 
ning the Acklin Lumber Co., of this city, took 
its 17 employees to the Fort Jackson hotel for 
a turkey dinner. After the dinner Charles 
A, Acklin gave a talk on events of the past 
21 years, and congratulated the men on their 
faithful and efficient service. One employee 
has served 18 years, one 16 years, one 14 
years, two 11 years, one nine years, two eight 
years, three seven years, one five years, one 
four years, and two three years. Two men 
were absent on account of sickness. Thomas 
Troutman, with a few appropriate remarks, 
presented Mr. Acklin with a beautiful clock, 
a gift of the employees. 


New Model “Master” Is Announced 


Retail lumber dealers generally should be 
interested in the announcement that a new and 
improved model of the Master Woodworker 
is being brought out by the Master Wood- 
worker Manufacturing Co., 616 Brush St., De- 
troit, Mich. This new model embodies the 
results of fifteen years of specialized manu- 
facturing of woodworking machinery. 

The merits of the Master Woodworker are 
attested and proven by widespread use of the 
machine by retail lumber dealers, more than 
10,000 of the former models having been sold. 
Perhaps no piece of equipment used by re- 
tailers has met with a more favorable recep- 
tion, or more enthusiastic endorsement than 
the Master Woodworker. Charles Antrim, 
president Antrim Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
says: “Our managers claim that the Wood- 
worker can be used by almost anyone and is 
always in working order.” H. L. Simpson, 
retailer, Detroit, Mich., says: “We feel that 
the saw has about paid us back the original 
cost by the savings effected.” The Peterson 
Lumber & Paint Co., El Paso, Tex., says: “We 
are using the Master Woodworker at two of 
our plants and have found them to be very 
profitable.” Numerous other testimonials in 














The recently rebuilt and modernized yard of the Dascomb-Danicls Lumber Co., at Hollister, 


Okla., showing store building, lumber shed etc. 


This rebuilt yard represents the standard type 


which the Dascomb-Daniels company has adopted as model whenever it has been necessary to 
remodel any of its yards during the last few years 





thing, write letters with cordial invitations to 
discuss building problems with us—make it 
known that we want the business, and prom- 
ise that it will be well treated. Build a mail- 
ing list of home owners, business owners, 
farm owners, and the better tenant farmers. 


The manufacturer of the lines you handle— ~ 


mutually interested—spends large sums of 


similar vein might be quoted if space per- 
mitted. 

This is a machine that according to the 
statements of those who use it will save time 
and money for the lumber dealer. It enables 
him to rip, cross-cut, bevel-rip and do every 
other cutting operation. By its use he may 
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reduce inventory by cutting to exact sizes as 
required. Such a machine is almost indis- 
pensable in cutting up stock to make salable 
articles from short lengths, odds and ends etc.; 
for salvaging waste material, keeping the yard 
neat and clean and employees busy in cold and 
rainy weather when there is not much doing. 
The new model has many improved features. 
It is made in five sizes with cutting capacity 
up to six inches. The Master Woodworker 
will be on exhibition and demonstration at the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association conven- 
tion Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 15-17; South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association convention, 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23-25, and other re- 
tailers’ meetings. Dealers should not fail to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to inspect 
these exhibits and learn what the new Master 
Woodworker can do for them. Complete in- 
formation also can be obtained by addressing 
the Master Woodworker Manufacturing Co., 
616 Brush Street, Detroit, Mich. 


ESTABLISHES RESALE PRICE 


Manufacturer Announces Sales Policy That 
Will Assure Dealers a Fair Profit 


An announcement of especial importance to 
retail lumber dealers who are handling wire 
fence out of their yards is made by the Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Co., of Peoria, Ill. This 
company, beginning the first of the year, has 
announced the general adoption of standardized 
resale prices and uniform cost prices on farm, 


field and poultry fences. This policy has been. 


in force for the last two years in certain States 
and has resulted in increasing dealer fence sales 
and profit margins. Because the plan has 
proved a success in States where it has been 
tried, the company has decided to now adopt it 
for all territories so that all “Red Brand” 
dealers can share alike. ‘Many dealers who 
are handling this and other items that may 
be considered side-lines have been de- 
sirous of securing the adoption of this policy 
by various manufacturers, and no doubt this 
announcement by the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co. as it affects that company’s “Red Brand” 
fence will be hailed with pleasure by dealers 
all over the country. In making the announce- 
ment, the management of the company says: 

To insure our dealers making the fair profit 
on fence sales to which they are entitled, 
“Red Brand” fence is now being sold to all 
dealers at uniform prices, to be resold at 
not less than the recently established stand- 
ard retail prices. Between our standard re- 
sale price and the carload delivered cost 
price, there is a profit on cost of from 22 to 
331/3 percent. These profits on costs are no 
more than what the dealer should have, yet 
are enough to make fence an attractive part 
of his business. 

“Red Brand” fence should no longer be used 
by any dealer as a special sale item, price 
leader or bait. It is worth the full amount 
asked. Maintenance of our resale prices will 
stop competitive price cutting, and the dealer 
and his neighboring dealers all will profit. 


This action of the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co. is based not only on results obtained in 
the last two years in certain States where the 
plan has been in effect, but also on recent court 
decisions that’ have declared that a manufac- 
turer has a legal right to suggest prices at 
which his tradesmarked product shall be sold 
and to declirie to: Sail such products to a dealer 
who fails. to obS®@fve these suggested resale 
prices. - In annotinéing this policy, the com- 
pany further says: 

We wish to make it plain that we.regard 
aggressive price cutting on our special marked 
fencing as an unfriendly act and a detriment 
to our business, and in protection of our in- 
terests and of other dealers handling our 
fence, shall reserve our legal right to refuge 
to sell our fence to any dealer who sells it 
at a price lower than we have suggested. 


The adoption of this policy and the certainty 
that each dealer will have that his competitor 
Is paying exactly what he is paying for the 
fence and that price cutting will not be counte- 


nanced by the manufacturer should develop in 
each dealer the best merchandising talent of 
which he is capable, for it will remove com- 
petition on price and have a tendency to make 
salesmanship the essential qualification. 

No doubt this announcement by the Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co. will be received with much 
interest by trade organizations that have been 
discussing and asking for a plan of this kind. 


“Golden Anniversary” Greetings 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 2.—Celebrating the 
golden anniversary of his starting in business 
for himself, George A. Jewett, veteran lumber- 
man and head of the retail concern bearing 
his name, is sending out to his friends an appro- 
priate New Year message, attractively printed 
in black and gold on the company’s regular 
letterhead. 

The sheet is embellished by a golden arch, 
supported by pillars. The foundation stones 
on which the pillars rest bear the mystic num- 
bers “82” and “56”; the capitals of the pillars 
are labeled “48” and “64,” while the keystone 
of the arch is marked “50.” A footnote at 
bottom of the sheet headed “Legend for 1929 











Look for These Features 


Are you interested in getting 
a slant on how the boy or girl 
attending college and getting 
ready to go out into the world 
may feel about the old home 
and what their ideas may be of 
the home of their dreams? In 
the Jan. 12 issue, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN will print 
a letter from a girl at college, 
who already is engaged to be 
married and who is writing to 
her mother, opening up her 
heart and telling her just what 
she is hoping for in the way of 
a home. Then, in the Jan. 19 
issue there will be a letter from 
a boy at college to his father - 
back on the farm, telling him 
what he is planning and hoping 
for in the way of a modest but 
modern farm home and farm 
equipment. Don’t fail to read 
these features. | 











Advertising” explains these figures and con- 
veys the following autobiographical data: 

“Sixty-four years in business in Des Moines; 
56 years in lumber business; 50 years in 
business for myself; 48 years at Ninth and 
Grand;.82 years young.” 

The text of the message = as follows, 
itt ‘part: ae Vs 

May this New Year be to you a Golden 
Year of Prosperity and Happiness. In the 
64 years since I, as a boy of 18, walked into 
Des Moines hunting a job, I have seen Des 
Moines grow from a town of 5,000 to a city 


* 


of 165,000 and it is a pleasure to think that: 


in the consequent increasé of beautiful homes 
we have had a part. ‘You, the citizens of 
Des Moines, have treated us fine and we 
thank you for your patronage and confidence 
and solicit a continuance of same.. My grand- 
sons, Gerald and Warren, and our’ employees 
will give your wants the best,of attention. 


Mr. Jewett’s many friends and acquaintances 
in the lumber trade will join in congratulating 
him upon this golden anniversary and wishing 
him continued health and prosperity. 


SHORT COURSE FOR DEALERS 


Retailers Will Study How to Plan and Build 
Better Farm Structures 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 31.—Members of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas have been 
advised in a recent bulletin sent out from the 
office of the assistant secretary that arrange- 
ments have been completed for a two-day short 
course for lumbermen at the Agricultural & 
Mechanical College at College Station, Tex., 
beginning Feb. 18. 

At a recent joint meeting of the lumber com- 
mittee and a committee representing the exten- 
sion service department of the A. & M. College, 
E. P. Hunter, of William Cameron & Co., 
Waco, presided. He explained that because of 
the progress that has been made in designing 
farm buildings, the lumberman realized more 
than ever his responsibility to the farmer, and 
it is this that has prompted the idea of the 
builders’ school for lumbermen. It was the 
consensus that every retail lumber dealer should 
be in position to intelligently direct his farmer 
customers along right lines when they are in 
need of new buildings or remodeling of any 
kind, and that it would be desirable to follow 
tried designs, approved and recommended by 
the extension service of the A. & M. College. 

Members of the lumbermen’s committee 
agreed that there is a growing need for further 
education in farm building. Illustrating this 
need, reference was made to the establishment 
of a milk condensery at Waco, and cheese fac- 
tories at numerous points in Texas, which will 
make it desirable for the farmer to properly 
house his cows and other stock and to care 
for his feed stuff so as to get best results. . 

The program for the lumbermen’s short 
course, as tentatively outlined, includes an ad- 
dress of welcome by Dr. T. O. Walton, a dis- 
cussion led by R. P. Jeter, of Cameron, on 
“Why a Lumbermen’s Short Course”; and a 
talk by P. G. Haines, of Waco, on “Rat-proof- 
ing Barns.” Other subjects that will be cov- 
ered on the first day include remodeling the 
o!d home; building poultry houses, hog houses, 
and dairy barns. This session will be followed 
with a tour over the college and a banquet 
beginning at 6:30 p. m. 

On the second day, Dr. O. B. Martin will 
explain how the lumbermen can utilize the 
services of A. & M. College. John E. Hill, of 
Amarillo, president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, will deliver an address on 
“The Lumberman’s Opportunity and Respon- 
sibility.” Other subjects to be discussed will 
include preservation of farm buildings, farm 
sanitation, the proper grouping of farm build- 
ings, implement sheds, planning the new home, 
and how to build proper chimneys and fire- 
places. It is planned that a representative of 
the extension staff of the A. & M. College shall 
make the principal address in connection with 
each subject, to be followed with questions and 
short talks by the lumbermen. 

The association is arranging to secure models 
of various types and designs of poultry, hog, 
dairy, sheep and implement buildings that are 
recommended by the A. & M. College extension 
service. William Cameron & Co., of Waco, 
also will furnish a model showing how the 
barn and granary may be made rat-proof. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will co-operate by supplying a number 
of circulars and bulletins, and also will be 
asked to show the farm home remodeling film, 
“The Transformation.” The lumbermen’s com- 
mittee that is,arranging for this short course is 
composed of the “following: E. P. Hunter, 
William Cameron & Go, (Inc.), Waco; Web- 
stép-McEvoy, South Texas Lumber Co., Hous- 
tom. 4d. B. McFarland, Temple Lumber Co., 

ston; W. S. Howell, Howell Lumber Co., 
Bryan; R. P. Jeter, Jeter Lumber Co. Cam- 


‘eron; U.S. Pfeuffer, Pfeuffer Lumber Co., 


New Braunfels, and R. G. Hyett, assistant 
secretary, Houston. 

On the A. & M. College committee are O. B. 
Martin, director of the extension staff; Dan 
Scoates, H. H. Williamson, M. R. Bentley, and 
Miss Mildred Horton. 
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Modern Lumber Store’s Window Display 
Sold Four Houses in One Week 


(Continued from front page) 


largely attended celebration which brought no 
less than 3,600 visitors to the establishment to 
look over the unique equipment and the mer- 
chandise displays. Interest is consistently main- 
tained, as many as 75 to 100 persons daily 
entering the store. 

Before leaving the subject of the window 
displays, which constitute so important an 
appeal to, and contact with, the buying public, 
attention is called to three of these displays 
shown on this page, one in the illustration 
showing the store front, and the others in the 
two larger cuts. 

It will be observed that one of these dis- 
plays was recent, it having been prepared for 
the holiday season, embodying suggestions for 
Christmas shoppers. In the window were 
placed numerous articles of woodwork suitable 
for holiday gifts, that are stocked by the store. 
In the foreground, against a background of 
artificial snow, was lettered the words “Christ- 
mas Suggestions,” which words may be dis- 
tinguished in the illustration. 


Woodwork and Lumber Are Shown 


The two cuts on next page afford a fair 
idea of the interior appearance of the store. 
{t will be observed that not only specimens of 
finished woodwork are shown, but also samples 
of lumber, conveniently arranged for examina- 
tion, and that the latter are receiving no small 
share of the attention of visitors. The stand- 
ing panels seen in the center of the right- 
hand photograph show the very attractive and 
convenient method employed for displaying 
flooring. These panels show various grades of 
maple and birch flooring. Parts were left un- 
finished, while other parts were finished in 
order to illustrate the beautiful effects that 
can be obtained. Being hinged and mounted on 
casters these panels are easily moved about and 
placed at the proper angle to show off the wood 
to best advantage. 

F. M. Crowley, general manager of the 
Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Co., says that the 
concern considers the establishment of this 
downtown store a very successful venture, and 
expects to see it develop very materially during 
the coming year. In fact, the company thinks 
so well of the proposition that it has made a 
lease for a period of ten years, paying to begin 
with $365 a month for the single storeroom 
occupied, the rental gradually advancing to 





$445 a month. The fact of the company exe- 
cuting a ten-year lease on this basis of rental 
tells the story of what it thinks of the down- 
town store as a business-getting proposition. 
Although the lumber store has borne a siz- 
able proportion of the company’s entire adver- 
tising expense in Madison during the first 
months of its existence, it has more than 
broken even thus far, which is better than its 
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View of the attractive store front and display 
window of the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Store, 
Madison, Wis. 


sponsors had anticipated, and the indications 
are that the store will be able to show a sub- 
stantial profit on its own business in 1929. 
Charles P. Erschen, manager of the store, 
says that. he has lately delivered seven house 
jobs and several garages, all sold to persons 
whom the company would never have come in 
contact with through its usual retail yard 
channels. In fact, they were mostly finance jobs, 
developed by looking up owners of vacant lots 
and selling them on the idea of building. The 
Yawkey-Crowley Co. makes quite a’ feature of 
its facilities for financing the building of homes, 
offering. to finance building of new homes or 








Two of the window displays, one showing the window recently dressed with goods suitable for holiday gifts, with the words “Christmas 
Suggestions” traced in the artificial snow seen at the bottom of the window 


remodeling of present structures, on an easy 
installment basis. This financing plan is ex- 
plained in an attractive booklet bearing the 
caption, “If You Own a Lot, It Is Easy to 
Own a Home,” which is offered free to pros- 
pective builders who fill out a coupon which 
appears in the company’s newspaper ad. 


In the opinion of Mr. Crowley, the two most 
important factors bearing on the store’s suc- 
cess are, first, its location, and, second, its 
management. Advertising, displays and sales 
plans are also essential, but location and the 
active management of the store itself are ele- 
ments which are dominating in their bearing 
on the success of such venture. 


Store Is Favorably Located 


While the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Store is 
not located on the most heavily traveled street 
in Madison, its position within a block of Capi- 
tol Square assures ample prominence and con- 
venience. The completion of the new two- 
million dollar post office building in Madison 
early in 1929 will bring additional thousands 
of people past the store every week. This 
factor would be considered a guaranty of 
additional sales for a chain store, and certainly 
it will have some influence in increasing the 
lumber store’s volume of business. 


Mr. Erschen has served as manager of the 
Madison store since it was established, and 
the success of the experiment has been due in 
nc small measure to his planning in arranging 
the displays, in securing the good-will and 
the co-operation of contractors, and in follow- 
ing up leads created in the store with personal 
calls. Rounding out the successful Yawkey- 
Crowley triumvirate of strategic location and 
efficient management is proper advertising and 
publicity under the direction of W. E. Walker, 
advertising manager. 

Practically every type of manufacturer in 
the building field is represented in some way 
at the Yawkey-Crowley store. Manufacturers 
maintaining the larger displays are glad to 
contribute to the cost of their maintenance for 
the privilege of having their merchandise dis- 
played intelligently and effectively day after 
day to scores of building prospects. 

All of the business transacted by the store 
has resulted directly from contacts made with 
people who have come to the store for various 
purposes. It has been necessary, of course, to 
follow up many of these people with personal 
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calls before sales resulted. The principal value 
of the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Store, accord- 
ing to its manager, lies in the many favorable 
public contacts which it creates. “As an adver- 
tising medium,” said he, “the retail lumber 
store has no peer.” 

Naturally some mistakes have been discovered 
by the company in operating its first store— 
mistakes which are being corrected. For ex- 
ample, an effort was made in 1928 to carry on 


the lumber store advertising entirely separate 
from that of the yards. This clearly was a 
mistake, as was surmised in the beginning, so 
it is planned to co-ordinate all of the Yawkey- 
Crowley store and yard advertising in 1929. 
Then, too, while the banquet given to the 
Madison contractors at the time of the store’s 
opening was successful in every way, and 
while the comment of contractors is invariably 
favorable to the store idea, the plan for the 
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future lis to have the store manager dine and 
meet with small groups of ten or twelve con- 
tractors at a time, with the idea of selling 
them even more thoroughly on how the store 
can co-operate with them more and more help- 
fully to their individual advantage. 

On the basis of the first nine months’ opera- 
tion of the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Store, its 
sponsors are enthusiastic as to the possibilities 
which the new year presents. 


























Left—Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Store, Madison, Wis., early in the day, before the rush. Right—A busy day in the store, with visitors 


inspecting the displays and securing information 








THE YARDMAN SPEAKS 








| Handling only the very best lumber and practicing uniform 
courtesy, with a square deal for everyone, are the ingredients 
in the recipe for success given by W. W. Butler, manager of 


the Farmers Lumber Co., Mondovi, Wis. 


this contribution in response to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
invitation to yard managers or yard employees to tell how they 


As manager and yard man also (as 
we have only two men on salary and 
employ very little day labor) I spend 
about half my time in the yard waiting on 
trade. We have an unusually good 
man out in the yard—one who did 
carpenter work for a period of about 
ten years previous to coming with us. 
This relieves me of a great deal of 
work, especially on small bills. We 
pay our man about twice as much as 
the average yard man gets, but more 
than offset this extra salary by the 
shop work which he does. 

We have been in business in this 
two-yard town of about 1,800 popula- 
tion for about ten years, doing busi- 
ness of $75,000 to $80,000 a year. 
Competition has been very keen, but 
we have made steady progress. Of 
course for the first two years after 
starting there could be no money 
made, as we started in at the peak of 
prices, and did not share in the tre- 
mendous gains some lumber concerns 
made just previous to the war. 

Our concern is a corporation and 
90 percent of our stockholders are 
farmers, which gave us prestige that 
was in a way quite a valuable asset 
if it had been handled properly at the 
beginning; but this was not done, and 
six months after organization the 
stockholders were pretty well upset, 


Mr. Butler submits coming year? 


and most of the stock could have been 
bought for 50 cents on the dollar. At 














The above snapshot shows R. N. Wil- 
liams, Detroit, Mich., and his three 
children, all in happy mood. Mr. Wil- 
liams won third prize in a contest 
recently conducted by the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN for best letters written 
by yardmen telling how they have 
brought new business to their con- 
cerns. Mr. Williams’ contribution was 
printed on page 42 of the Dec. I issue. 
This snapshot was taken the day he 
received his diploma in modern fore- 
manship and production methods from 
the La Salle Extension University, 
which may be an additional reason 
for his happy expression 











have helped build up trade and good-will for their yards. Why 
not start the new year by telling some of the good things you 
have done during the last year, or hope to do during the 
Your experiences will interest others, and all 
will benefit by the interchange of ideas. 
boys out on the retail firing line —EnvirTor. | 


Let’s hear from the 


that juncture I took over the manage- 
ment, and with broken down battle- 
ments and no prestige at all have 
made a steady gain, our stock today 
being worth 150 cents on the dollar. 

As to how this has been accom- 
plished, I will say that in my opinion 
the greatest asset to any company is 
the good-will gained by courtesy 
shown and a square deal extended to 
everyone, because if a lumber yard 
can not sell “repeat orders” it might 
as well close its doors first as last. 
Mistreating one’s customers or using 
unfair tactics to get trade does not 
win in the long run. 

We buy the very best lumber at 
all times, and do not switch grades 
or mislead customers as to quality, 
even though the average customer 
does not know much about grades and 
it was the practice years back for 
dealers to sell No. 1 and deliver No. 2, 
which practice induced people to send 
away for their lumber or to buy ready- 
cut houses, but this has not happened 
in our city since we started. We have 
our lumber manufactured in a little 
more attractive way than most yards 
have, which we find helps the sales, 
but the main thing is to give the 
people a square deal, furnish them 
what they buy, take a legitimate profit, 
and everything will come out O. K. 
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Elder Defends New Year’s Resolutions | 


Believing the Feeling Created Thereby Is Beneficial 





“Come in,” said the Elder absently as the 
dealer from two towns away appeared at the 
office door. 

The visitor entered in silence and looked 
on as the Elder bent over his desk, pencil in 
hand, 

“I suppose,” he remarked, “you’re fixing up 
the New Year’s resolutions that'll go haywire 
before the end of the week.” 

“Yeah,” said the Elder, without paying at- 
tention. 

The visitor snickered. 

“Huh?” said the Elder, gradually separating 
his attention from his work. “New Year’s 
resolutions? Sure; I make ’em every year. 
Doggoned good ones. Tell me about yours.” 

“Me?” said the dealer from two towns away. 
“T made one ten years ago that does me.” 

“Which is—?” said the Elder. 

“Which is,” said the visitor, “that I’ll never 
make another of the things. I made a reso- 
lution to end resolutions.” 

“You would,” said the Elder. 

“I keep mine,” said the visitor, “and that’s 
more than you do.” 

“And judging by your deplorable counte- 
nance,” said the Elder, “which is as jocund 
as a green persimmon, it ain’t paying you 
such heavy dividends. I don’t claim that when 
my resolves meet an irresistible force they 
always prove to be immovable objects. But 
for a few days I see myself all fixed up; 
wise, genteel, a smart merchant, a_ public 
benefactor. It’s a swell feeling while it lasts.” 

“Which isn’t so long,” said the visitor. 

“Don’t be so sure,” said the Elder. “Some- 
times the things do a lot better than the wise- 
cracking neighbors expect. Give ’em a chance; 
they may grow up and be a comfort to your 
old age. 


“What I’m about to say ain’t to be taken 
as personal; at least not by anybody who's 
deaf and dumb, especially dumb. But it seems 
to me a lumber dealer who don’t make a lot 
of resolutions about his business in these days 
has missed his calling. He’s been born too 
late. He should have been a wooden Indian. 
It’s kind of poetic when a child believes in 
Santa Claus; but when a retailer founds his 
business on the faith that he can hang up his 
old commercial sock and find it miraculously 
filled with trade, somebody ought to talk to 
him seriously about growing up. 

“A lot of us are writing letters to Santa 
Claus when we ought to be writing to our 
customers. And some of us write to our cus- 
tomers without taking the trouble to get ac- 
quainted with them. You think you know 
your customers when all you know is their 
names and how they look. You recognize 
Old Bill Spavin when he drives in from the 
farm. Bill is just as bow-legged as he was 
when Roosevelt was battin’ ’em out with the 
Big Stick. His walrus mustache droops in the 
old sorrowful way. But what does that mean, 
so far as knowing him is concerned? Doggoned 
little, if you ask me. 

“Twenty-five years ago Bill used to drive a 
couple of work horses to town; but now he 
tootles along in a super-six. He used to take 
a weekly paper to supplement the news he 
picked up at box socials. Now he takes a 
Chicago paper and tunes in with his hyper- 
heterodox radio and, thanks to public control, 
gets six or eight stations at once. He plows 
his corn with crude oil and milks his cows 
with electricity. Last fall he voted for paved 
roads; something that a quarter of a century 
ago would have filled him with rage and ruin. 
You know the Bill of 1900; but that per- 
son ain’t with us any more. He’s changed. 


Somebody else has got 
acquainted with him. 
This somebody didn’t 
stop with his bow legs 
and his frontal spinach 
but went right on and 
got to know the old boy 
in relation to his farm- 
ing job. 

“But there’s a gap in Bill’s material pos- 
sessions. His buildings ain’t so much. Oh 
yes, he’s got a machine shed for his expen- 
sive farming equipment, but that’s because the 
agent who sold him the tools showed him they 
ought to be sheltered. He’s got a ventilating 
system on his dairy barn, because the man who 
sold him the milking machine instructed him 
in the relation of fresh air to cow health 
and the production of butter fat. Mrs. Bill 
would like to have an electric washer, now 
that the high line’s in, but there ain’t any 
place to put it. She’s not so stuck on the 
old house with its drafts and creaking floors 
and cold bedrooms, but she has to get along. 
Bill could use a farm elevator, but nobody 
knows him well enough to suggest it. He 
ought to raise more hogs, but hogs don’t seem 
to do well in the dark old hog house with the 
dirt floor that’s full of swine infections. So 
Bill and the Missus make out in discomfort 
and reduced income. It’s too bad they don't 
know a lumber merchant.” 

“I don’t know Bill personally,” said the 
dealer from two towns away; “not even his 
legs or his facial draperies. But if I ever see 
him, how’d you suggest getting acquainted?” 

“I think,” said the Elder, “I’d go into re- 
verse. And when I got back to 1919 I’d hunt 
up that resolution to end resolutions and drop 
it down an old well. After that the job might 
not be easy, but it would be possible.” 


























News Items From West Coast Centers 


Pulp Mill for Raymond 


Raymonp, WasH., Dec. 29.—The citizens of 
Raymond are very much excited at the pros- 
pect of securing a pulp mill here. A Raymond 
attorney, acting. for his principals who are 
understood to be in the pulp business, has se- 
cured a guaranty from the city commission 
that the city will furnish to the pulp mill, 
when ready to operate, three million gallons of 
water daily. This amount of water would oper- 
ate a 100-ton pulp plant. The projected plan 
is to take over the Siler mill, which is not now 
operating except for the box factory, and con- 
vert it into a pulp mill. 


Selling Organization Ready 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 29.—The Pacific-Atlan- 
tic Lumber Corporation is rapidly getting ready 
for handling business between the Pacific 
Northwest and points on the Atlantic coast, 
for which purpose: it was organized a few 
weeks ago. The corporation expects to be 
doing business by Jan. 7, with the Pacific 
Northwest headquarters in’ Tacoma and the 
Atlantic coast headquarters in New York. 

Guy Crow, formerly New York representa- 
tive for Charles R. McCormick Co., who has 
been on the Pacific coast a couple of months 
assisting in forming the organization, left*here 
Christmas day for New York, where he is to 
look after the Atlantic coast end of the busi- 


ness. His first undertaking will be the organ- 
ization of a selting force, which he intends to 
have ready by Jan. 7. J. N. Manning, of Port- 
land, has been appointed traffic manager for 
the new corporation, the appointment becoming 
effective Jan. 1. Mr. Manning left Portland 
last week for Tacoma, where he will be sta- 
tioned. J. E. Madison, who has been manager 
here for Sudden & Christensen, has also gone 
to Tacoma, where he is to be Tacoma manager 
for the corporation. He will have as his as- 
sistant Byron Long, who has been his assist- 
ant in the offices of Sudden & Christensen 
here, which are now closed, Sudden & Christen- 
sen being one of the units of the group of 
lumber companies that formed the corporation. 
Like the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., which handles the foreign sales for a 
group of waterfront mills on the Pacific coast, 
the Pacific-Atlantic corporation is not a merger 
of physical properties but a joint selling 
organization for the purpose of eliminating 
duplication of effort. 


Making Improvements at Plant 


Ketso, WasH., Dec. 29.—The Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co. is making extensive 
improvements at its rollway and boom in the 
Cowlitz River below Castle Rock during the 
shut-down of the camp. The company expects 
to start logging again about the middle of 
January. 





Foresters Discuss Fire Prevention 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 29.—Fire pre- 
vention and fire fighting were the principal 
topics discussed at the annual meeting of the 
California section of the American Society of 
Foresters, held recently in this city, and at- 
tended by 147 people interested in forestry 
problems. A feature of the gathering was two 
motion pictures exhibited by W. Kenneth Cox, 
of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. in connection 
with the talks on fire prevention and _ fire 
fighting. 

These films depicted the part which “Cater- 
pillar” tractors have played in logging opera- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest, this equipment 
being first used in the woods in 1920. At that 
particular time, however, the tractors did little 
else than the work which horses had previously 
done; in fact, they were merely employed as 
hauling units. In the last five years, how- 
ever, the “Caterpillar” has been able prac- 
tically to revolutionize the logging industry, 
and at present over 50 percent of the logging 
in California is done with “Caterpillar” trac- 
tors. 

The lumber. companies which have adopted 
“Caterpillar” logging find that it serves two 
purposes; first, it has enabled the logger to 
do successfully selective logging at a lower cost 
per thousand, and second, in doing selective 
logging it has enabled the logger to go on a 
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sustained yield basis. In working in the woods 
a minimum amount of damage is done to the 
timber that is desired to be left standing. One 
of the greatest menaces to forestry and sus- 
tained logging is the ever present fire hazard 
in the woods, but here again the “Caterpillar” 
has proved its worth by reducing fires to a 
minimum through the method of building 
broad fire trails and preventing the spread of 
the flames. In the event that a fire does get 
started, due to the ease with which the “Cater- 
pillar” can go through the woods it is pos- 
sible to build temporary fire lines and thus 
check the advance of the fire. 

Here are a few examples cited by Mr. Cox 
on the use of “Caterpillar” equipment for fire 
prevention and fire fighting: The Fruit Grow- 
ers Supply Co., with one Sixty and a Russell 
Super Mogul grader, has built large fire trails 
throughout its holdings so as to reduce the 
possibility of fire getting started and spreading 
in its timber. A “Caterpillar” 2-ton, mounted 


on a truck, is used by the officials of the Des- 
chutes national forest in Oregon in the event 
of a fire springing up in any part of the forest. 
The truck is run to the nearest point of the 
fire, where the “Caterpillar” is unloaded and 
coupled to a large subsoiler, which throws 
up a good fire trail, sufficient in size from 
which to back-fire. M. A. Benedict, of the 
Sierra national forest in California, has a 
“Caterpillar” Thirty which he uses in a similar 
way. He has this equipment ready to run 
on a truck and move to a fire at any time. 
The only difference with Mr. Benedict’s sys- 
tem is that he utilizes a disk plow to throw up 
the trail rather than a subsoiler. In Shasta 
County on the Shasta national forest, a great 
amount of fire trail was built through the brush 
wastes with the aid of a “Caterpillar” Sixty 
and a Russell Super Mogul grader. In Los 
Angeles considerable work is done for fire 
prevention with the aid of “Caterpillar” equip- 
ment. 


Denies Report of Sale 

SoutH Benn, WasuH., Dec. 29.—R. H. Burn- 
side, president of the Willapa Lumber Co., of 
Raymond, Wash., has made an authentic and 
absolute denial of the report that has gained 
circulation in this section recently, that the 
Willapa Lumber Co. had been sold to Shaefer 
Bros., of Grays Harbor. In an interview with 
a local newspaper, Mr. Burnside said: 

You can state there is positively no truth 
in the rumor that our company has given an 
option or ever has considered any deal with 
Shaefer Bros., or any other firm for the sale 
of our mill and holdings. We might sell a 
fractional part of a small piece of timber we 
have bordering on the Grays Harbor line and 
which we will not be able to reach for ten 
or twelve years, but so far as any deal for 
our mill and timber is concerned, we have 
made none and are considering none. 

PASSES SESE SEE EE EE SE 

Lire is what we make it. Work safely and 

make it happy. 


End-Matched Lumber Approved by Laboratory 


Provides Sufficient Stiffness for Sheathing and Subfloor Construction, 
According to Tests Made for Wood Utilization Committee 


Mapison, Whs., Dec. 31.—End-matched 
sheathing and subflooring of considerably 
shorter average length and with joints at 
random, may be substituted for standard 
length construction lumber with ali joints on 
supports, without significant decrease in value 
for stiffening the construction, distributing 
concentrated loads, and improving the align- 
ment of joists, studs, or rafters. The use of 
end-matched softwood lumber for finish floor- 
ing laid directly on joists is inadvisable in 
such rooms as living rooms, dining rooms, and 
kitchens, although under ordinary conditions 
of service such flooring may apparently be 
used with safety in other rooms. 

These conclusions are the. result of a study 
just completed at the Forest Products Labhora- 
tory, United States Forest Service, made at 
the request of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization to supplement its report on 
se Softwood Lumber and _ Its 

ses.” 

In using end-matched lumber as subflooring 
or sheathing or as finish flooring without sub- 
floor certain precautions should be observed: 
Each piece should cross and be nailed to at 
least two supports such as joists, rafters, or 
studs. In addition, pieces that are laid side 
to side should not end in the same space be- 
tween adjacent supports. If the finish floor 
is laid on furring strips placed on the subfloor 
a piece of furring strip should be nailed in 
place under each end-matched joint. 


Advantages of End-Matched Lumber 


Many advantages have been cited in favor 
of the-use of end-matched lumber, chief among 
which is the reduction of manufacturing waste. 
End-matching is presumed to make a piece of 
any length usable so that no serviceabie stock 
need be wasted in cutting to standard lengths 
boards that are a few inches short of the next 
greater standard length. Another advantage 
claimed is that end-matching will permit cut- 
off and squaring operations by unskilled labor 
at the factory instead of by skilled labor on 
the job, thus bringing to the construction job 
material that is 100 percent usable. 

Realization to the full of the waste reduc- 
ing possibilities of end-matching obviously re- 
quires the use of shorter lengths than have 
been customary and the abandonment of the 
Practice of cutting logs and lumber to stand- 
ard lengths. Furthermore, the experience of 
some builders and contractors in the use of 
end-matched material has suggested the con- 
venience of making each piece of construction 
lumber a “one-man piece” by setting an upper 


limit of length at about 10 feet. Manufactur- 
ers are considering cutting all longer stock 
into lengths about 10 feet or shorter and han- 
dling all end-matched stock in bundles about 
10 feet long. This would have the additional 
advantage of simplifying the tallying of mixed- 
random lengths. 

I'nd-matching furnishes the builder random- 
length lumber that is ready for installation 
with very much less waste and with less labor 
cost than material of so-called standard 
lengths. On the other hand, the average 
length of material is considerably reduced and 
the use of end-matched stock necessitates 
joints being placed without regard to supports. 

Consideration of such changes raises a num- 
ber of questions as to their effects on struc- 
tures in which the lumber is used. It was 
to obtain information on some of these ques- 
tions that the Forest Products Laboratory 
tests on end-matched lumber were made. 


“Leveling” Effect on Joists Studied 


When boards long enough to cross a num- 
ber of joists, studs, or rafters are nailed to 
these supports to form a covering, the sup- 
ports are “leveled” or “smoothed,” unless they 
are all straight or are all equally bowed in 
the same direction. Furthermore, the deflec- 
tion or bending of the supports under a con- 
centrated load is lessened, since the load is not 
carried by any one or two supports but is 
distributed to a number of them. 

To determine what effect end-matched, 
random-length lumber has on leveling or 
smoothing the supports to which it is ap- 
plied and on the stiffness of the construction, 
two series of tests were made. In the first 
series end-matched flooring was applied to 
joists, some of the bowed edges of which were 
at the top and some at the bottom. In the 
second series of tests all joists were placed 
with the bowed edges up. 

The results of these tests indicate that com- 
paratively little of the leveling and stiffening 
effects of long lumber are lost by the substitu- 
tion of shorter, end-matched material. 


Strength Tests Made 


Many residence buildings are erected with- 
otit subfloors, the finish floor being laid directly 
on the joists. Also, in many residence and 
other buildings the finish floor is laid on fur- 
ring strips placed on the subfloor. Special 
tests were made at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, therefore, to determine the strength of 
end-matched, short-length flooring thus laid. 

The heaviest loads on residence floors are 


probably bookcases and pianos. Bookcases 
usually have four. or more legs, so that if 
one leg is on a weak spot the yielding of the 
floor will transfer the weight to the other legs. 
A grand piano, on the other hand, has only 
three legs so that a floor supporting it must 
be strong enough to support any one of the 
legs. While no figures are available as to the 
weight imposed by bookcase legs, reports from, 
piano manufacturers show that the weight on 
a piano leg ranges from 300 to 390 pounds. 

In the laboratory’s tests the loads at the 
yield point, that at which a marked increase 
in deflection occurs, were all above 450 pounds 
for boards which were continuous between 
the joists. On the other hand, the yield point 
loads for 23 percent of the boards jointed be- 
tween joists, and for 31 percent of the boards 
completely suspended between joists were be- 
low 390 pounds, the heaviest weight reported 
for a piano. For each of the last two groups 
of boards, also, the minimum yield point was 
250 pounds. 

Conclusions 

The laboratory’s tests, which were confined 
to softwoods, show that an appreciable per- 
centage of unsupported end-matched joints in 
flooring are subject to failure of sufficient ex- 
tent to produce splitting and disfigurement of 
the floor under concentrated loads no greater 
than are fairly common in the living rooms of 
a residence building. This indicates that if 
such end-matched flooring is used in living 
rooms it is advisable to lay it on the sub- 
floor instead of directly on joists or on furring 
strips nailed to the subfloor. 

None of the test loads were low enough to 
indicate appreciable danger of the splitting of 
end-matched flooring laid directly on the joists 
when used, under ordinary service conditions, 
in other than living rooms. 

The flooring tested was quite free from cross 
grain at the ends. If, in the production of 
end-matched stock, knots are trimmed close 
enough to leave cross grain at the end of the 
piece, the strength of end-matched joints will 
be reduced. 

It is apparent from the tests that end- 
matched boards which are suspended between 
joists, rafters, or studs, or boards which cross 
and are nailed to but one such support, are 
a source of danger to men working on roof 
sheathing or on a subfloor. Such pieces when 
used in wall or roof sheathing afford an in- 
secure base for the attachment of shingles or 
other covering. This is more particularly true 
of roofs if rafter spacing is wider than 16 
inches, as is frequently the case. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincron, D. C., Dec. 


/ 31.—The following statistics for the periods ended Dec. 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


22, 1928, and Dec. 24, 1927, were compiled by the 














OXE WEEK No. Mill Reports Production pments Orders 
Softwoods: 1928 192 1927 1 1927 1928 1927 
Southern Pine Association.............s.ceee- 133 97 67,438,000 56,901,000 65,892,000 55,679,000 61,083,000 51,584,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 197 113 169,996,000 93,182,000 137,446,000 93,841,000 154,278,000 80,244,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 21 29 15,913,000 10,446,000 13,322,000 18,238,000 16,078,000 26,018,000 
Cattfornis White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 11 12 8,183,000 5,286,000 10,345,000 8,910,000 12,034,000 7,784,000 
Ca seraie Redwood PENOGEREIOR . ccccceccceces 11 15 5,103,000 5,733,000 5,626,000 3,902,000 4,408,000 5,291,000 
edb . “> na a ne Pen meme yay weet seee sees 78 21 11,265,000 5,078,000 9,684,000 6,065,000 8,932,000 3,792,000 
7 7 n bs ne, ww _ urers ssociatior.. ne 9 8 3,659,000 4,797,000 5,255,000 5,069,000 7,291,000 2,763,000 
orthern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 46 11 4,782,000 2,389,000 3,694,000 1,158,000 3,478,000 664,000 
eed hnl oottweote tee e teen eee e teen eeeeee 506 306 286,339,000 183,812,000 251,264,000 192,862,000 267,587,000 178,140,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 71+ 11 10,583,000 2.486.000 7,952,000 2,000,000 15,163,000 1,778,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 296+ 64+ 45,418,000 5,784,000 ,400,000 7,189,000 43,603,000 11,938,000 
Total harawoote Percedeseosunocacrceve’s 367+ 56,001,000 8,270,000 48,352,000 9,189,000 58,766,000 13,716,000 
| at a —_ 
outhern Pine Association........... 77 7 3 
‘ partseseesees 6704 3,525,742,000 3,404,077,000 3,817,387,000 3,334,720,000  3,800,323,000  3,340,438,000 
pty Ry 6.925,433,000 1,303,594,000 6.914/070,000 4,623,775,000  7,038,862,000 1.654°774.000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mio Acs... 1618 1,455,620,000 1,461,631,000 1,558,818,000 1,519,410,000 1,585,315,000 1,518,688,000 
California Redwood Association ; 1, Bees 1,339, 1,166,385,000 2,368, 1 Loe cenese §6Sanme 2 ert ne 
North Carolina Pine Association wil ic ding lactate 782 397,173,000 396,383,000 377,716,000 415,164,000 384,015,000 424,851,000 
Seethern Pian Manmiaatereey Aeneciaticn Ge 450,779,000 363,741,000 467,071,000 363,441,000 442,208,000 313,381,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. _450 »000 437,027,000 448,763,000 398,734,000 421,156,000 377,598,000 
re. oss 256,093,000 160,515,000 225,753,000 183,860,000 206,938,000 163,114,000 
tnt tebto seer ener cesins 22868  ... —14,793,448,000 12,193,353,000 15,171,778,00012,104,787,000 15,204,839,000 11,998,768,000 
N H k & H Mfrs.’ = 
ee £ Ry lee 435,895,000 232,304,000 “413,715,000 221,938,000 413,423,000 210,401,000 
15849 — 2,159,142,000 1,243,253,000 2,313,726,000 1,272,093,000 2,372,055,000 1,298,737,000 
CD dcr onasbus eee cheneewea ne mene — 
tUnits of production. 17894 2,595,037,000 1,475,557,000  2,727,441,00C 1,494,031,000  2,785,478,000 1,509,138,000 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 29.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Dec. 22: 


Redwood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 

Production .... 11 5,103,000 100 1,159,000 

Shipments .... 11 5,626,000 110 1,301,000 
Orders— 

Received .... 11 4,408,000 85 1,152,000 

On hand..... 11 14,385,000 2,891,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*...... 782,000 936,000 
Southern California*...... 951,000 829,000 
Dt i. seh vewliinbawh ata: oc. -iteeiaete 
PT CT ere re 946,000 1,599,000 
UE ccccccreccccccecee Ee Baan 

0 ee eee ee 5,626,000 4,408,000 


+Washinegton, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 

tAll other States and Canada. 

*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 





North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, VA., Dec. 31—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy-eight mills 
for the week ended Dec. 22: Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Normal* ....16,080,000 et tery ae 
pee 11,265,000 71 wae 

Shipments .... 9,684,000 61 86 ieee 

sce sesc 8,932,000 56 79 93 

Unfilled 
Pree 76,447,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase in orders of 6 percent, one more 
mill reporting. 


*“Normal” is hased on the amount of lum- 


ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing .day. 





THE WEEKLY index of wholesale com- 
modity prices as determined by Harvard 
Economic Society has fallen to 96.4 for the 
week ended Dec. 26, 1928, from 96.6 for the 
week ended Dec. 19, 1928. This is the sixth 
consecutive drop, following a single advance, 
which in turn followed seven consecutive de- 
clines. The highest point of the year was for 
the week ended Sept. 12, when it stood at 
101.3. The lowest point was reached for the 
week ended Feb. 29, 1928, when it was 95.1. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 29.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Dec. 22 from 


21 member mills: Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 














Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* -.. 20,000,000 ener he ARS 
Actual ...<. --.- 15,913,00 anon 

Shipm’ts (car) 489 12,714,000 ee 
Local Deliv. a 608,000 sien 
Tot. shipm’ts 13,322,000 83.72 

Orders— 

Cancelled ... 9 234,000 

Booked (car) 595 15,470,000 

errr tai 608,000 

Total orders 16,078,000 101.04 120.69 
On hand end 

WOE cc cccss 1,829 47,554,000 ieee cans 


Bookings for the week by twenty-one iden- 
tical mills were 92.4 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing a decrease of 
1,274,000 feet. 


tCar basis is 26.000 fect. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 


During the week production was 80 percent 
of normal, shipments 68 percent of normal, 
and orders 80 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production, 43 per- 
cent; shipments, 63 percent, and orders 67 
percent of normal. 


Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Dec. 31.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Dec. 22: 


Hardwoods Hemlock 

Units of 35,000 feet 
daily capacity ...... 71 96 
Productive capacity ... 14,809,000 20,166,000 
Actual cut log scale... 8,980,000 4,174,000 
Percent of capacity.. 61 21 
SER waxccckesias 8,744,000 3,387,000 
ercent of actual cut 98 96 
Orders received ....... 8,394,000 4,188,000 
Percent of actual cut 96 100 
Orders on hand end week 62,150,000 14,795,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 

Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 29.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the fol- 
lowing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Dec. 15 and 22: 


Shipments of 103 mills during the 33 weeks, 
May 1 to Dec. 15, exceeded their production 
by 4.3 percent, and orders exceeded the pro- 
duction by 4.1 percent.” Stocks of these 10% 
mills during the same period decreased 11.6 
percent. These 103 mills are among the larg- 
est in the territory, and manufacture approxi- 
mately 50 percent of its output. 

The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 241 major mills. During the week ended 
Dec. 22 they produced 24.68 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as 
established by 3-year records, while for the 
first 51 weeks of 1928 ended the same date 
they cut 21.04 percent less than normal oper- 
ating capacity. This group of 241 mills manu- 
factured about 10,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
during 1927, or between one-fourth and one- 
third of the total United States production. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Dec. 15 follows: 


Washingtonand British 














Oregon Columbia 
88 Mills 15 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
ee! 63,090,162 301,650 
Atlantic Coast .... 85,650,718 12,815,627 
Miscellaneous 3,265,332 1,139,123 
= sksswewees 152,006,212 14,256,400 
Orders received— 
ae OS Perr ree 22,750,466 125,000 
Atlantic coast . 33,081,332 759,448 
Miscellaneous 5,000 130,000 
ME i wa euwecee 55,836,798 1,014,448 
Cancellations— 
CERNE cneiewsne SRO exeuswaees 
Se GE avec Seweedecs 125,000 
Shipments— 
Camsermia i ..ccccs Fm), § ) eee re 
Atlantic coast - 24,483,667 3,458,144 
PETE kcce. bebe nwane 484,934 
WOE cktvccccive 41,663,018 3,943,078 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eo eee 68,650,277 426,650 
Atlantic coast . 94,248,383 9,991,931 
Miscellaneous 3,270,332 784,189 
ere ss 166,168,992 11,202,776 





AMERICAN goods of all descriptions are 
finding great favor in New Zealand. 
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National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 31.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the period ended Dec. 
92—shipments and orders being shown as per- 
centages of production: 





One Week 51 Weeks 
J A 
et Yy a a 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine...... 98 91 108 108 
West CoaSt......... 81 91 100 102 
Western Pine....... 84 101 107 109 
California Pines.... 126 147 102 99 
California Redwood. 110 86 95 97 
N. Carolina Pine.... 86 79 104 98 
Northern Pine...... 144 199 101 95 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 77 73 88 81 
All softwoods..... 88 93 103 103 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 75 143 95 95 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.... 89 96 107 110 
All hardwoods.... 86 105 105 107 
ADR WOOEEs 20 cccse 88 95 103 103 


For the periods ended Dec. 24, 1927, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 

One Week 51 Weeks 


tc oz it 7 

Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 

ments ders ments ders 
8 





Softwoods— 








Southern Pine ...... 91 98 98 
West Coast .ccccecs 101 86 96 97 
Western Pine ...... 175 249 104 104 
California Pines ... 169 147 109 103 
California Redwood. 68 92 105 107 
North Carolina Pine 119 75 100 86 
Northern Pine ..... 106 58 91 86 
N. Hem. & Hdw.... 48 28 115 102 
All softwoods ... 106 97 99 98 
Hard woods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw.... 105 92 96 91 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.... 124 206 102 104 
All hardwoods.... 111 166 101 102 
BE GEOR ic cnc ce 106 100 100 99 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 








1928 1927 
1 51 1 51 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
Southern Pine ....... A 88 90 85 90 
meee CORE sic accews x 79 ie 94 112 
Western Pine ....... A 114 98 60 82 
ee, PAE snccwcses A 156 102 ae as 
Calif. Redwood ...... A 91 86 - #92 
a. GOS Pan cacees cS 70 65 74 
Northern Pine ...... A 68 93 107 ae 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... cS -o 31 120 
All softwoods ...... 80 vi 87 o% 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem & Hdw...... eC ww 67 115 = 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... C 85 70 54 84 
All hardwoods ...... 82 70 64 
2. eee 80 en ae 


*Fifty weeks. 

A—Normal based on actual output for pe- 
riods of two to five years. 

C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 


X—West Coast normal for 1927 was arbi- 
pee! the 1928 percentage is based on Ca- 
pacity. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 31.—For the week 
ended Dec. 28, Friday, 127 mills of the total 
capacity of 172% units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation: 

Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. Output 
Average 3yrs. .... 72,882,959 .... ye 
BEE xcs eee 41,093,987 56.38 ania 

Shipments* . 1,844 39,373,088 54.02 95.81 

Orders— 

Received* ... 1,946 41,550,992 57.01 101.11 
On hand end 
weekft ..... 11,197 239,078,344 


*Orders were 105.53 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 0.92 
percent, or 2,177,904 feet, during the week. 


tBasis of car loadings is November average, 
21,352 feet, 


Southern Pine Costs 


New Orteans, LaA., Dec. 31.—The October 
cost statement of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion shows the average total cost per thousand 
feet, board measure, of producing and ship- 
ping lumber, not including interest on loans 
or invested capital, for October, was $24.82. 
This is based on a production of 248,599,740 
feet by 77 mills operating 127% units. This 
was 90 cents less than for the preceding 
month, when the reported production was 
219,421,607 feet. Of the number of mills re- 
porting, 33 had costs below the average of 
$24.82, the costs running from a low figure 
of $17.98 to $36.24. The cumulative report 
shows that for the first ten months of this 
year, on a reported production of 2,491,561,339 
feet, the total average cost per thousand feet 
was $24.75. This was $1.18 less than for the 
first ten months of 1927, when the reported 
production was 2,573,041,009 feet. 


Propeller Business Grows Large 


MitwavukeEE, Wis., Jan. 2.—Aviation will 
produce business worth approximately $5,000,- 
000 for Milwaukee during 1929, and one of the 
leading firms which will produce a good share 
of this businness is the Hamilton Aero Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturer of propellers and 
pontoons. This company has completed its 
deal for the purchase of a one-story plant here 
which will give it 68,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing space. 

Thomas F. Hamilton, president, stated that 
the company expects to sell more than $1,000,- 
000 worth of propellers during 1929, and the 
new building will increase the production ca- 





Builds No-Truss Hangar Roofs 


Latrose, Pa., Dec. 31—George C. Ander- 
son & Sons (Inc.), who have been established 
in the retail lumber business at this place since 
1866, recently received a letter and some de- 
scriptive literature from Harry E. Weaver, a 
former Latrobe boy, who is now a prominent 
architect of Houston, Tex., and president of 
the Notrus Hangar Corporation, located in 
that city. This corporation holds patents on 
the manufacture and marketing of a unique 
type of construction for the roofs of garages, 
warehouses, auditoriums, factories, etc., which 
is particularly adaptable for airplane hangars. 
This concern manufacturers the large class A 
hangar, which is approved by the United States 
Department of Commerce, and also a small 
individual hangar. Mr. Weaver, having learned 
that an airport had been located in Latrobe 
and being: interested in the development of his 
old home town, sent this descriptive literature to 
Anderson & Sons, thinking they might be 
interested in the sale of this type of construc- 
tion. 

_ The Notrus hangar is of all-wood construc- 
tion. It is constructed of standardized, factory- 
built, 6-foot by 10-foot sectional wood units 
bolted together. 


Build Wooden Church in a Day 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 31.—Members of 
the Roosevelt Drive Presbyterian Church, with 
the aid of every Presbyterian minister in Mil- 
waukee and its suburbs, and builders, erected 
their new church at Twenty-fifth Street and 
Roosevelt Drive here in one day, on Dec. 5, 

They recently acquired the site of the new 
church and made plans to erect the edifice in 

one day. They engaged 














—, Eschweiler & Esch- 
weiler, architects, to de- 
sign their new church, 
and had plans ready to 
go through with their 
project. 


Early on the morning 
of the day designated, 
the lumber and other 
materials for the church 
were unloaded at the 
site. The builders and 
ministers worked rapid- 
ly, and by 8:40 a. m. 
they began to raise the 
walls of the new church 
upon its foundation. By 
9:25 all the walls were 
up and much of the 
interior work was un- 
der way. 








pacity four times. The schedule for the new 
year calls for fifty propellers a day to start. 
In addition, the Hamilton Metalplane Co., a 
separate corporation, plans an expansion pro- 
gram to increase capacity for building planes. 

The Rockwell Manufacturing Co., producing 
laminated wood, is another firm which will add 
to the value of the products for the airplane 

THe New York State Reforestation Com- 
mission is ascertaining the area, location and 
value of lands suitable-for reforestation pur- 
poses in that State. In northern New York 
it is estimated that Lewis County has 34,000 
acres available; Jefferson County, 19,000 acres; 
Oswego County, 10,000 acres. No considera- 
tion is being given to tracts of less than 500 
acres. A member of the commission states 
that there are at least 4,000,000 acres of idle 
land in the State and that this amount is being 
increased yearly by the abandonment of farm 
land at the rate of 200,000 acres or more a 
year. About 100,000,000 trees have been 





planted by firms, individuals and the State. 








Presbyterian church built in one day at Milwaukee, Wis. This feat 
could be accomplished only by the use of wood. 


At 10:15 they had 
made a good start on 
the roof and painters 
were at work on the 
exterior of the wooden structure. Electricians 
were installing light and power cables and 
plumbers were laying pipes. 

The building was enclosed soon after noon, 
and before the sun went down the two brick 
chimneys and the tower of the church were 
completed. 

The builders continued their work and before 
dark they had their new church completed and 
ready for a prayer meeting. 

The services of every Presbyterian minister 
in the city had been drafted and the congrega- 
tion had obtained William G. Williams, build- 
ing contractor and a member of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church, to supervise the con- 
struction. Paint for the new church was 
donated and a firm of painters and decorators 
gave their services. 

The Rev. Carl Emil Franz, executive secre- 
tray of the Milwaukee presbytery, organized 
the ministers for their part of the endeavor, 
and E. D. Coddington, president of the E. D. 
Coddington Manufacturing Co., building spe- 
cialties, and chairman of the Milwaukee Pres- 
byterian building fellowship, assisted him. 
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New Year Outlook for Hardwoods Is Good 


Market Good and Improving 


LouisviL_e, Ky., Dec. 31.—Reports from the 
hardwood trade indicate good December orders 
and shipments, and far more orders on the 
books at the start of the year than there were 
last New Year. It is felt that better prices 
will prevail. Business over late December has 
been abnormally good, for large consumers 
need lumber and plan to buy steadily. Oak 
flooring factories are back in the market, and 
some good business has been booked the last 
ten days. Common poplar and common sap 
gum have been in good demand, at slightly bet- 
ter prices. Chestnut is in better movement, as 
is oak. Walnut is moving in all grades. 
Maple, elm and magnolia continue moving 
freely. Indications are for smalier production 
the rest of the winter, and continued good con- 
sumption. Prices at Louisville on inch stocks: 
Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $160; No. 1, $95; 
No. 2, $45. Appalachian red oak, $95 for 
FAS, and $56 for common. Southern red oak, 
$68 and $48. Southern white oak, $80 and $50. 
Plain sap gum, $58 and $40@42; quartered 
sap, $60 and $45. Plain red gum, $95 and $50; 
quartered red, $100 and $55. Cottonwood, $52 
and $37. Ash, $80 and $50. Quartered white 
oak, FAS, $137.50; common, $82.50. Poplar, 
FAS, $90@97.50 saps; and selects, $70@75; 
common, $50@55. 

Influenza is causing interference with lumber, 
coal, and other production out in the State, 
and in Louisville some of the plants are short 
handed, due to many workers being ill. 


Larger Buslans Volume Predicted 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 1.—Sales have been 
small, and production be!ow normal. Many 
mills closed during the holiday season, and a 
number are making repairs. Shipments con- 
tinue fairly heavy for this season. The best 
business is still coming from the automobile 
trade. This group is buying not only for imme- 
diate shipment, but a!so for future shipment, 
feeling that prices will advance. The furniture 
manufacturers have also been in the market 
for small amounts, but they indicate that their 
buying will be heavier after the first of the 
vear, due to a better demand from the retail 
dealers throughout the country. The box and 
crate manufacturers, as well as the interior trim 
manufacturers, have been buying. Demand 
from flooring manufacturers is showing some 
improvement after a lull of several weeks. The 
demand from overseas continues, many buyers 
piacing orders for shipment during the first 
six months of the new year, where they can 
find manufacturers willing to book in advance 
at present prices. There is every indication of 
better prices during the first part of the year. 


Inquiry Indicates Good Orders 


CINCINNATI, On10, Dec. 31.—Last week the 
larger companies received a fair run of small 
orders, but most firms got little new business. 
Indications pointed strongly to an active season 
for the Appalachian mills and wholesalers. 
3etter business than for several years is ex- 
pected from the furniture trade. Inquiry for 
walnut, oak and chestnut was strong. There 
was also a good demand for southern gum 
and for cherry. Opinion was general that 
there would be a resumption of business in 
the automobile trade, and that good orders 
for ash, hard and soft maple, southern elm 
and gum might be expected throughout the 
winter and spring. In the panel trade there 
were inquiries indicating good sales of sound 
wormy chestnut, poplar, cherry, oak and wal- 
nut, and oak flooring was moving in a volume 
larger than in previous years. Outlook in the 


export trade for oak, walnut, poplar and ash 
appeared to be exceptionally good, and a steady 
business is looked for this winter. 

Sales of Pacific coast softwoods are on the 
increase in this territory. Cypress sales pros- 
pects are good, but redwood is expected to 
make inroads on cypress for outside uses. 
Prices of southern pine and cypress ruled 
steady, while Pacific coast woods showed a 
distinctly higher trend. 

R. D. Grubbs, assistant to Carl L. Edelman, 
assistant manager of the Lumber Traffic Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati, was honored last week 
by election as president of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Henry R. Whitridge, sales manager Logan 
Lumber & Planing Mill, of Logan, W. Va., 
has moved his offices to this city. 


Buyers Make More Inquiries 
E.xins, W. Va., Dec. 31.—Last week was 
not productive of many orders for hardwood, 
though the market in general is somewhat 
brisker than it was several weeks ago. It is 


Demand Sustained Through Holidays 


BurraLto, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Hardwood de- 
mand has kept up pretty well to the end of 
the year, differing in this respect from some 
preceding years, when very little was done dur- 
ing the last two weeks of the month. While 
the trade has shown the effect of inventory 
taking, which has caused a slowing up in 
sales, there has been a fair amount of business 
placed lately, and the month’s business at some 
of the yards is reported fuily up to that of 
a year ago. Some wholesalers say that their 
trade for the last three months has been larger 
than in that period of last year. It is gen- 
erally felt that the outlook is for better busi- 
ness in 1929 than during last year. 

The prospects are good in the shingle trade, 
according to a large buyer of shingles. He 
says that they are coming more and more into 
use as building material and looks for a larger 
use of them next year than ever. The steadily 
increasing demand is due to the extensive cam- 
paign of advertising on the part of stained 
shingle manufacturers, who have about two 
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A Cincinnati (Ohio) man, Gordon Mougey, saw this big American elm growing in a woods 
and decided that he wanted it in front of his house, a mile away, so he arranged to have it 
taken there in the fashion above shown. It is 75 feet high, and, with the big ball of earth, 16 


feet in diameter, around the roots, weighed 60 tons. 


It took nine days to dig it up and replant it. 





considered significant that representatives of 
buyers are making more inquiries than for 
some time. There is still a ready demand for 
maple and basswood. Lower grades of oak 
a!so are in rather brisk demand. 

Lloyd B. Fankhouser, of Porterwood, has 
purchased 80 acres of timber land from C. W. 
Maxwell, of Elkins, and 300 acres from W. 
C. Bond, and will operate in the tracts in the 
near future. 


Georgians Find Inquiries Plentiful 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 31.—There have been two 
weeks of heavy curtailment in hardwood pro- 
duction in this territory, because of the holi- 
days and the “flu” wave. The movement of 
hardwood has been light, but there are a lot 
of inquiries, and many unfilled orders. Stocks 
have been considerably reduced. Logging con- 
ditions are fairly satisfactory. 


hundred salesmen out on the road all the time. 

The annual dinner of the stockholders, of- 
ficers and employees of the W. W. Babcock 
Manufacturing Co., ladder manufacturer, at 
Bath, N. Y.. was held on Dec. 27 at the Na- 
tional Hotel in that village. More than ninety 
guests were present, of whom seventy-two are 
connected with the company’s business. The 
dinner was accompanied by orchestra music 
and singing under direction of A. V. Cham- 
berlain. W. W. Babcock, president of the 
company, was toastmaster, and a number of 
speakers were on the program, including of- 
ficers of the company and prominent men of 
Bath. 

Harry L. Abbott, who retires at the end of 
the year as president of the Buffalo Automo- 
bile Club, and Elmer J. Sturm, one of the 
club directors,’ were in attendance as guests at 
the annual meeting of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Automobile Club. In return, the officers and 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 74 and 75 
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directors of the Rochester club attended the 
annual meeting of the Buffalo Club last week. 

Horace F. Taylor, president Taylor & Crate, 
is one of the candidates for election as director 
of the Chamber of Commerce at the annual 
election to be held Jan. 9. Henry I. George is 
one of the retiring directors. 

The Atlantic Lumber Co. has taken the out- 
put of another southern mill, the Breece-White 
Manufacturing Co. plant at Arkansas City, 
Ark. It is a modern band mill producing 
92.000,000 feet of lumber a month, cutting such 
wood as ash, gum, cottonwood, cypress, oak 
and sycamore. 

Robert Hofheins, son of F. A. Hofheins, 
president of the Weatherbest Stained Shingle 
Co., was the winner in the turkey shoot at_the 
annual meeting of the Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club 
last week. 

Robert A. Currie, of Boston, the New Eng- 
land salesman of the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., was a visitor here for the holiday 
week. 


Buy Large Tract of Virgin Timber 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Dec. 31—Bond Bros., of 
Louisville, manufacturers of ties and operators 
of creosoting or wood treating plants, have 
recently purchased 85,000 acres of timber in 
Wayne County, Tennessee, near Collinwood, 
having bought it at a court house sale in 
Nashville, when it was sold to pay liens to the 
government, county etc. for taxes, after being 
tied up for seven years in receivership. The 
property is the old Tennessee Charcoal Iron 
Co. tracts, there being thirty-eight adjoining. 
About 50,000 acres of the property is virgin 
timber, and the rest has not been cut over in 
years. It is planned to install about twenty 
portable mills early in the year, and also a 
mill at Collinwood to cut up hickory into 
dimension, pine into car decking etc., and poles 
will be shipped to Louisville for treating. Pop- 
lar will also be cut. The rest will be cut into 
ties. It is planned to cut out in about five 
years. Oscar Bond stated that it was planned 
to cut everything out that was ten inches and 
up. There are about 10,000 acres of pine lum- 
ber in the tracts, the rest being in hardwood. 
The property included 17 miles of railroad, the 
town of Collinwood, and numerous buildings, 
shops, 110 workers’ homes, stores etc. There 
is an old double band mill on the property, 
but it is thought to be in bad shape, not hav- 
ing been used in years. There are iron fuyr- 
naces, as the operation was for production of 
iron from ore on the premises. 


Export Situation Promising 


BattimorE, Mp., Dec. 31—Harvey M. 
Dickson, secretary National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, said Saturday that the ex- 
port situation seemed to show some improve- 
ment, though the gains were small. Of late, 
he continued, there had been some indications 
of a greater foreign interest in American hard- 
woods, and a disposition to place firm orders 
more freely. Stocks in store still are so large 
as to furnish an incentive for purchasers to 
try and provide for their needs out of the 
consignment lumber. However, with con- 
signment shipments held back, there was every 
indication of a more promising state of affairs, 
with a prospect of the quotations working 
higher. A greater number of inquiries were 
coming out, though the ideas of the buyers 
as to values were as yet under those of the 
shippers. It was being realized in an in- 
creasing measure, however, that the stocks of 
hardwoods in the States were not of inor- 
dinate volume and that tenders would have 
to be made at an advanced level to find ac- 
ceptance by the exporters. 

One of the -most striking developments in 
the hardwood trade here is the demand for 
Circassian and Oriental wa!nut that has de- 
veloped of late and that is resulting in im- 
pressive importations into the United States. 
One recent arrival consisted of 67,620 feet of 
Circassian, which has grown very popular 
again and is getting back to the position it 
Occupied prior to the war. Australian woods 


are being shipped here from the port of 
Cairnes, on the west side of the continent be- 
tween Sydney and Melbourne. John L. AI- 
cock & Co. have a shipment of 60 tons of 
Australian stock arriving at New York on 
Jan. 8, with forwardings of Circassian wal- 
nut and of other rare woods quite frequent. 

The 8-foot bandmill erected at Sumter, S. C., 
for the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co. and the 
Brooklyn Cooperage Co. jointly, will be put 
in operation immediately after New Year. The 
plant is equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery and will turn out staves and headings 
for the cooperage company, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the American Sugar Refining Co., 
along with stocks of hardwoods for the Gallo- 


‘way-Pease Co. 


Word has been received by John L. Alcock 
& Co., that James Bowen Burrell, of John 
H. Burrell & Co., timber brokers of Liverpool, 
England, is expected to arrive at New York 
on Jan. 19 for an extended tour of the hard- 
wood lumber producing sections, especially of 
the South. 


Most West Virginia Woods Moving 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Dec. 31.—Demand for 
hardwood railroad material is much better, es- 
pecially for white oak cross ties. This is at- 
tributed partly to the fact that the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Railroad is building a new 
70-mile line from a point near Pittsburgh to 
Connellsville, Pa. This project requires a good 
deal of track material, which is being shipped 
from the Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
local mills. West Virginia mills still report 
an abundance of chestnut, and, while the de- 
mand is somewhat better, it is still far be- 
low production. Business in West Virginia 


hardwoods generally has continued good in 
spite of the holidays, with prices holding firm. 
There is continued improvement in the demand 
for hard maple and basswood, as well as white 
oak, but no increase in prices. The demand 
for West Virginia hemlock is very good. 


Orders 50 Percent Over Production 


BrooKHAVEN, Miss., Dec. 31.—Hardwood or- 
ders entered last week were 50 percent in excess 
of present low production. The fact that the 
buyers are willing to take partly dry lumber 
is making it possible for the mills to maintain 
their shipments. December shipments were 
about 10 percent below production. “Flu” is 
causing more loss of time than is the weather. 
Production will undoubtedly show a sharp 
decline over the year end. Inquiry for ash is 
quite good, but ash logs are scarce and there 
is no dry lumber in stock. Dry stocks of beech 
are very low, inquiry is good and this item is 
developing into an active seller. Cypress is 
showing little activity, but stocks are low and 
prices are holding fairly firm. There is no 
plain black gum in stock. Stocks of quartered 
black gum consist of the 8/4 thickness, as 4/4 
has been a good seller at good prices. Red 
gum items, both plain and quartered, have 
sold well, and the production is very low. 
Plain sap gum is now in excellent demand in 
all thicknesses and grades. Hickory stocks 
are very low, with demand light. Red and 
white oak stocks are very low, in both plain 
and quartered, and inquiry is exceptionally 
good. Poplar has continued, to sell extremely 
well in all thicknesses and grades; inquiry is 
very heavy, and prices have advanced consist- 
ently. Sycamore and tupelo stocks are sold 
right up to the saw, and inquiry is quite good. 


News From the South 


Lumber Town Is Moved 


Exectric Mitts, Miss., Dec. 31.—After five 
years at a site about a half mile from this 
city, the lumber village which has been main- 
tained by the Sumter Lumber Co. has pulled 
up stakes ayd has been moved in its entirety 
to a new location 30 miles away on Rolling 
Creek. The company’s railroad was utilized 
in the moving, dwelling houses, boarding cars 
and camp equipment being loaded onto flat 
cars and carried to the new site. About 250 
people made their homes at the old place and 
the experience was unique, even to the woods- 
men. 
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Uses Radio Effectively 


New Or.eans, La., Dec. 31.—Use of the 
radio in the interest of lumber and_ better 
building is being effected by the Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association over 
WJBO, a New Orleans station. The associa- 
tion, in co-operation with contractors, builders 
and other interested parties, arranged for the 
broadcasting of a “Home Sweet Home” hour 
over WJBO on Tuesdays and Thursdays. The 
program runs from 6 to 7 p. m., central stand- 
ard time. Music and other entertainment fea- 
tures are broadcast and Morgan D. Hite, well 
known New Orleans architect, gives brief talks 
on construction features of a house. 


To Plant a Million Seedlings 


SHREVEPORT, La., Dec. 29.—The forestry de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. is mak- 
ing preparations to begin, on Jan. 1, the plant- 
ing of 1,000,000 seedling pines grown at the 
nursery at Ludington, La., according to advices 
from DeRidder, La. A force of sixty men 
with several teams will be employed for three 
or four months in this task. The company’s 
plantation is just south of Longville, where it 
has several hundred acres of one- and 2-year 
old pines growing. The season just closing 
has been favorable to growing trees, many of 
them having made as much as four feet. of 


growth during the season. It is reported that 
95 percent of the seedlings planted last winter 
are growing, 

The company recently completed burning out 
its fire line surrounding the plantation. It is 
50 feet wide, with plowed lines on each side. 
The plantation is also crossed by similar lines 
which divide it into areas of from 200 to 400 
acres each. The company has several expert 
foresters, headed by Arthur D. Read and John 
Tyler, from the company’s forestry department 
at Longview, Wash., recently transferred to the 
plant in western Louisiana. 


Fourth Annual Christmas Party 


HasLtam, TEx., Dec. 31.—The fourth annual 
Christmas tree party for the employees of the 
Pickering Lumber Co. was held here on the 
evening before Christmas, under the auspices 
of the company officials and the welfare and 
entertainment society maintained by the com- 
pany. The occasion was a perfect success 
and brought happiness to the children and 
pleasure to the parents. J. W. McKee, super- 
intendent of the Pickering Lumber Co., had 
the beautiful pine tree decorated with several 
hundred electric Christmas lights and other 
decorations, which made the tree interesting 
and: alluring to all who saw it. 

An appropriate and interesting address was 
delivered by Rev.’L. S. Evans, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, of Logansport, La. 
Following this address, Santa Claus appeared 
and presented the children with toys, candies, 
nuts and fruit and other good things. 

While this celebration was for the white 
employees and their families, the colored em- 
ployees were not forgotten, for on Christmas 
evening they were treated to a similar program. 

Tue New York State Conservation Com- 
mission has purchased 9,500 acres of virgin 
hardwood timber in Herkimer and Hamilton 
counties from the estate of Henry C. Ballou. 
The timberland will be added to the State 
reservation in the Adirondacks. 
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New Mexico Finds Wood, Properly Selected 
and Treated, Durable Bridge Material 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Dec. 29.—The trend of 
a few years ago toward the use of concrete 
for bridges seems to have taken a turn in the 
Southwest in favor of the longer tested ma- 
terial, wood, and this upon the merits and 
costs of the materials without influence of 
lumbermen. The old Barelas bridge, crossing 
the Rio Grande at Albuquerque, the piers of 
which were of concrete, is being replaced by 
a new $130,000 structure of concrete floor and 
ornamental railings on steel girders, with creo- 
soted piling, caps, and bracing. The bridge 
comprises sixty-two 25-foot spans, seven 60- 
foot piles to a bent, driven to refusal, and the 
variation in depth drivable (Fig. 1) is one 
reason for selecting a material less expensive 
than concrete. This type of bridge has the 


with the added dead load of the heavier con- 
crete piers (Fig. 3). 

This type of bridge is a somewhat radical 
departure, but is classed by highway engineers 
as a “permanent installation,’ and the reduc- 
tion in cost is a real factor in contributing to 
the extension of good roads in sparsely settled 
country (Fig. 2). However, this bridge is a 
link in a section of highway carrying more 
trafic than any other in New Mexico, the 
“Camino Real” (Royal Highway), used con- 
stantly since it was laid out by Coronado and 
associate conquistadores. This type of bridge 
has also been standard for Colorado since 1925, 
is used as far east as Virginia, where one 
spans the Rappahannock, and, with modifica- 
tions, as far northwest as Oregon, where wood 


while the entire superstructure is of wood, a 
laminated floor being made of 2x4s, covered 
with gravel, or, in some cases, asphalt. 

In the dry climate of the Southwest bridges 
built entirely of creosoted wood are highly 
satisfactory and cheaper in the long run than 
those of untreated wood (Fig. 4). In the case 
of all-wood bridges the floor is covered with 
gravel or asphalt, to avoid springing of in- 
dividual pieces. 

It is evident that the improvement of high- 
ways offers a market for lumber in which in 
many situations no other material, cost con- 
sidered, can serve as well. 

A GovERNMENT section corner stake of Doug- 
las fir, 4 inches square, set up near Stevenson, 



























































1—Driven piles not yet sawed off. All seven 60-foot piles were 
driven to refusal, but the difference in depth to solid ground, here 
shown, is a point in favor of wood instead of concrete. 2—Old and 
new Barelas bridges, the wood portion (substructure) of latter com- 
plete, and laying of steel stringers. At far end, construction of floor 
underway. 3—Supports of the heavy concrete piers of the old bridge 


approval of the United States bureau of pub- 
lic roads, and follows designs for railroad 
bridges for the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, whose engineers anticipate 40 years’ 
service. The wood is dense southern pine, 
treated, 12 pounds to the cubic foot, framed 
before treatment. 

Streams of the Southwest are wide and 
shallow, and the beds are of sand, subject to 
change. Cement piers are subject to, but the 
more numerous wood piers relatively free 
from, the “scouring,” or washing, of the sand 
away from the base of the bridge’s support, 
leaving the driven concrete piles exposed and 
carrying the full load of the bridge, along 


piers support a 414-foot trestle leading to the 
240-foot steel span crossing the Siletz River, 
near Taft. This bridge has composite piles, 
constructed by first driving a timber pile and 
following it with a section of concrete piling 
driven to such a depth that the entire timber 
section is submerged beneath the low water 
line, to avoid the attack of the teredo, which 
bores into wooden piling in the zone between 
the ground or fresh-water line and the high 
tide line. 

Of interest, in comparison, is a type of 
bridge of satisfactory service in New Mexico, 
a combination of wood and concrete, but in 
which the piers are of concrete (Fig. 5), 


have scoured away, throwing full weight of bridge on the driven con- 

crete piles, together with the dead weight of the pier. 4—Oklahoma- 

New Mexico State line bridge built jointly by the two States—all- 

wood structure with the piles and all the lumber treated before 

being used in the bridge. 5—Compound bridge of concrete piers 
and creosoted wood superstructure 


Wash., in 1859, was recently found on the 
beach at Port Orford, Ore., more than 500 
miles distant. The stake was evidently set 
originally near the high water mark on the 
north bank of the Columbia River and subse- 
quently was taken out by floods, drifting down 
the river to the sea, and finally, after no one 
knows how long a time, finding a resting place 
at Port Orford. The stake is reported to show 
clearly the old markings and to read M C S 11 
T 2N R7E on one side and M C S 2 on the 
opposite side, which, in a surveyor’s language, 
means Meander Corner of Section 11, Town- 
ship 2 North, Range 7 East, and Meander Cor- 
ner of Section 2. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Jan. 9—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 9-11—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 10—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 10-11—New_ Jersey Mason Material Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

Jan, 10-12—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 11—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. An- 

nual. 

Jan. 13—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Annual. 

Jan. 15-17—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual, 

Jan. 15-17—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual. 

Jan. 16—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Jan. 16-17—Western Pennsylvania Builders’ Supply 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 16-17—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 

Jan. 17—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
Shreveport, . 

Jan. 17-18—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 

Jan. 18—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, San Francisco, Calif. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 18-19—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Virginian Hotel, Lynch- 
burg, Va. Annual. 

Jan. 22—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan. 22—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Penn- 

sylvania, New York City. Annual. 

Jan. 22-23—Northern White Cedar Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan, 22-24—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Jan. 22-24—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual, 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
— Missouri Theatre, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 24-25—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Annual, 

Jan. 25—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ghio. Annual. 


Jan. 28-31—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 
B. C. Annual. 

Jan. 29—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan, 29-30—Western Red Cedar Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Maytag, Newton, Iowa. 
Annual. 

Jan. 29-31—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 

Jan. 30-31—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 1-2—New England Forestry Congress, Hotel 
Bond, Hartford, Conn. Annual. 


Feb. 5-6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 6—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane Wash. Annual, 


Feb. 6-8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Dealers’ Association, Whittle Springs Hotel, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Annual, 


Feb. 13-14—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. Annual. 


Feb. 13-15—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 13-15—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 19—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, LaFayette Hotel, Clinton, Ia. 


Feb, 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 


Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 20-21—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. S.), Butte, Mont. Annual. 


Feb. 27—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 


Feb. 27-28—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
lowa. Annual, 


March 6-7—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls Auditorium, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Annual. 


March 14-15—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 

March 18-19—Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


March 22—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York 
City. Annual. 


April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. Annual. 


April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 





Expect 3,000 at Northwestern 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 31.—To judge 
from expressions heard and reservations al- 
ready made approximately 3,000 retail lum- 
bermen, manufacturers and others interested 
in the building industries will attend the thirty- 
ninth annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association to be held here on 
Jan. 15, 16 and 17, in the new Municipal Audi- 
torium. The theme of the convention will be 
greater development of the home ownership 
idea; and the strides being made in the 
modernization program will be explained in 
order that it may be further promoted. Other 
topics on the business program include financ- 
ing and modern methods of merchandising 
building materials and the benefits of up-to- 
date farm buildings and equipment. 

More than 135 exhibits will be presented by 
manufacturers and jobbers in the exhibition 
hall which visiting lumbermen are urgently 
requested to inspect so that they may become 
acquainted with the latest developments in 
building material and farm buildings and 
equipment. 

The entertainment will consist of a banquet 
and dance for the retailers, exhibitors and 
their families on Wednesday evening, Jan. 16. 
The Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club will initiate 
new members and frolic about on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 15. 

As a side attraction to the main show, the 
lumber dealers will join in the observance of 
farm building day at University of Minnesota 
farm on Jan. 17. There will be a demonstra- 
tion of house and barn painting and decoration 
and discussion of farm home problems. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. C. H. Eckles, chief of 
the dairy division at the farm; B. D. Scott, 
of Fairfield, Iowa; F. F. Rowell, St. Paul, 
and H. B. White, of the engineering depart- 
ment at the university. The program will be 
a part of the annual Farmers’ and Home- 
makers’ Week at university farm, 





A Faithful Reader of 
American Lumberman 


In its issue of Dec. 15 the American 
LUMBERMAN quoted from a letter from 
J. H. Doppes, of the J. B. Doppes’ Sons 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, in con- 
nection with convention subjects. An 
editorial note that followed stated that 
Mr. Doppes had been a subscriber to 
the AmericAN LUMBERMAN for 17 years, 
which proves to have been an under- 
statement, as Mr. Doppes has written 
calling attention to the fact that he 
and his father before him have been 
constant subscribers and readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its prede- 
cessors since back in the early days. In 
his letter, dated Dec. 26, Mr. Doppes 
says: 


“In your Dec. 15 issue you say I have 
been a subscriber seventeen years. I 
correct you. My dad was a subscriber 
to both the Northwestern Lumberman 
and to The Timberman. When they 
joined hands and rechristened the baby 
the AmeEerIcCAN LUMBERMAN, we con- 
tinued. If I had saved all the issues 
we would have enough of them to fill 
a freight car. 


“We read them with great interest. 
You do not see them lying around here 
with the wrappers not removed. 


“The lumberman who does not read 
the trade papers is like the boy who 
goes to school without his books. 

“I wish you all a happy New Year 
which is sure to be prosperous if you 
do right.” 











Plans of Eastern Pennsylvanians 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 31.—The thirty- 
seventh annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, which will be held 
in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel here, on Jan. 
15, 16 and 17, promises to be a “whiz bang” 
from every standpoint, and according to the 
convention committee, will set a new standard 
in the way of !umber conventions. 

The program is not entirely complete, but 
some of the outstanding features which have 
already been arranged include four business 
sessions packed with meaty subjects, starting 
on Wednesday morning and continuing until 
Thursday afternoon. In arranging the topics 
for discussion this year, the convention com- 
mittee delved deeply into the real “brick wall” 
subjects. One of the most important is “Prices 
and Competition,” and another includes the 
problems of distribution. A West Coast lum- 
berman will also be heard on “Getting What 
You Pay for in West Coast Lumber.” 

Another feature is the annual banquet, dance 
and reception which will be held on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 16. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature will be 
“Young Men’s Night,” at which the conven- 
tionites will be entertained by forty young lumi- 
bermen with a stage production entitled “Pir- 
ates’ Night.” A special drive is being made 
to have the member yards bring as many of 
their employees as they possibly can, for it 
gives them some unusual viewpoints of the 
lumber industry. 

The exceptionally fine layout of the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel has prompted the arrange- 
ment of an excellent exhibition of building 
materials and machinery, so that when dele- 
gates arrive this year they will be well pleased 
with the splendid displays that are now being 
lined up. 





Another local unit has been added to the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, and 
will be known as the York County Lumber & 
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| Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











brote; “EXTRA STANDARD” 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 


Brown Lumber Company 


1402 Eaton Tower, PANTS TIQUE, 
Detroit, Mich. MICHIGA 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSW Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
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Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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—=SAWS 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and ccn- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Millwork Dealers’ Association. The unit was 
organized on Dec. 19, and nearly one hundred 
percent of the retailers and millwork manu- 
facturers of that section already belong. The 
officers include: John H. Meyers, president; 


A. P. Dice, first vice president; John Noss, 
second vice president; Elmer Landis, secre- 
tary; and Earl Wolf, treasurer. This is the 


fifteenth unit in the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association. The whole territory is 
organized into these individual groups repre- 
senting the various sections. 


New Hampshire Association Plans 


Mancuester, N. H., Dec. 31.—A_ synopsis 
of the program to be carried out at the annual 
convention of the New Hampshire Lumber- 
men’s Association to beheld Jan. 11 at the 
Hotel Carpenter, here, indicates that the morn- 
ing session will be devoted to reports of com- 
mittees, election of officers and discussion of 
the association’s policy on proposed legislation. 
After lunch H. N. McGill, of the McGill 
Commodity Service, Auburndale, Mass., will 
make an address on general business condi- 
tions, followed by Arthur Upson, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 
will offer suggestions of interest to the box 
board producers. 


Special Speakers for Southwestern 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—While details 
of the program to be carried out at the annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, to be held Jan. 23, 24 and 25 at 
the Missouri Theatre here, are practically com- 
pleted, two well known men in the trade have 
notified Secretary E. E. Woods of their accept- 
ance of a place. Marion Allen, of the Weather- 
best Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. 
and famed for his work in a modernization 
campaign at Decatur, Ill., is one of the speak- 
ers, while Harry Colman, of Chicago, well 
known accounting expert, is the other. Both 
will have messages to deliver that should be 
of great benefit to the Southwestern: delegates. 


Western Pine Tentative Date 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 29.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will in all probability be held at the 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., Feb. 6, 
although the directors of the association have 
not as yet definitely decided upon the date. 


(SE 222022420288: 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 2.—The seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute will be held on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, according 
to the announcement made here today by J. H. 
Townshend, executive vice president. More 
than 500 hardwood producers and consumers 
are expected to be in attendance. During the 
convention the conservation plan which was put 
into effect last January will be discussed at 
length. The plan has been a success and has 
helped both producers and consumers and some 
new plans will be outlined at the coming meet- 
ing. Details of the program will’ be announced 
later. 


West Penn Supply Annual 


PittsBurRGH, Pa., Dec. 31.—The Western 
Pennsylvania Builders’ Supply Association, 
composed of dealers in materials and including 
a number of lumber concerns, will hold its 
seventh annual convention here Wednesday and 
Thursday, Jan. 16 and 17. 

The convention will consist of two afternoon 
sessions and the annual banquet Wednesday 
night. At the first session, Wednesday after- 
noon, R. R. Cunningham, who has been a sales 
promotion and merchandising man for years, 
will talk on “Marketing.” McQueen, 
executive manager of the Credit Association 


of Western Pennsylvania, will discuss “Credits_ 


and Collections.” T. Alfred Fleming, super- 
visor of the conservation department of the 


—_. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters, wil{ 
speak on “Dollars That Live and Dollars That 
Die,” in which he will give some suggestions 
as to what kinds of buildings dealers should 
erect, which will be particularly applicable to 
lumber yards. W. I. Sickles, superintendent 
of the bonding department of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Co., will speak on “Contractors’ and 
Surety Bonds.” 

At the concluding session Thursday after- 
noon, there will be commodity committee re- 
ports and open discussions. This entire ses- 
sion will be devoted to the real intimate prob- 
lems of the business. 

An innovation will mark the convention this 
year, as it will be open only to dealers who 
hold memberships and to manufacturers who 
hold asscciate memberships. The plan aims to 
eliminate those who are willing to take all 
they can get and give nothing, and to eliminate 
rivalry among manufacturers to see who could 
have the most salesmen present. 


Western Forestry & Conservation 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 29.—Announcement is 
made by the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association that its next annual meeting will 
be held March 18 and 19 at Seattle, Wash. 
Among the topics to be discussed will be that 
of perpetual full protection for non-earning cut- 
over and reforested lands; also, current protec- 
tion, forest growing and research projects, in- 
cluding a review of 1928 lessons and plans for 
1929. A feature will be a report on a co- 
operative study of the Grays Harbor region 
from every forestry and economic angle, as 
suggestive of similar surveys elsewhere. 


New England Forestry Congress 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 31.—The third 
forestry congress intended to bring together 
all organizations, interests and individuals in 
New England concerned in its forest resources 
and to formulate a comprehensive program for 
their development for the production of 
timber, flood prevention, recreation and fish 
and game conservation will be held Feb. 1 and 
2 at the Hotel Bond, Hartford. The com- 
mittee in charge of the congress consists of 
Col. T. S. Woolsey, jr.. P. L. Buttrick and 
Prof. R. C. Bryant, Yale Forestry School. 


Southern Pine Inspectors to Meet 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 31—The next annual 
meeting of the inspectors of the Southern Pine 
Association will be held here on Jan. 7 and 8. 
Arrangements have been made through L. R. 
Putman and J. W. Paddock, of the association, 
and the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo whereby the local 
lumber industry will avail itself of the services 
and advice of the inspectors. The local com- 
mittee consists of I. R. L. Wiles, A. M. Hill, 
Julius Seidel, Charles Goedde and Al Vieth. 


Sees eaeaaaaaa 


New Shingles on Old Will Not Rot Old 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 29.—Fie!d representa- 
tives of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau are 
being supplied with copies of a letter recently 
received by Arthur Bevan, manager of the 
bureau, from Emanuel Fritz, associate pro- 
fessor of forestry (wood technology and lum- 
ber) of the University of California. In this 
letter Mr. Fritz explains why placing a new 
shingle roof over an old one will not cause 
decay, and thus dispels an argument that has 
been used to discourage reshingling with wood 
over an old roof. In his letter, Mr. Fritz says: 

I have just re-read your letter in which 
you say that it is sometimes argued that 
placing a new shingle roof over an old one 
may cause more rapid decay. I doubt very 
much if there is anything to this, because 
in the first place the original shingles are 
worn out rather than rotten. It is extremely 
rare to find decay in a shingle roof. The 
conditions for decay as a rule are not favor- 
able on a roof. However, the very people 


who argue against placing new shingles over 
old wooden shingles are themselves overlook- 
ing the fact that an impregnated roofing 
material over old shingles may be very dis- 
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astrous because this material cuts down ven- 
tilation and evaporation, so if there is any 
moisture under the impregnated material 
caused by condensation or other causes, it 
would have difficulty in becoming dissipated. 

I believe some time ago I told you about 
how linoleum acts on a concrete floor set 
right on the earth. The concrete is more or 
less hygroscopic and permits water to rise 
by capillarity or otherwise from the wet 
earth to the surface. If the concrete is not 
covered, the moisture evaporates quickly from 
the surface and the floor remains dry. How- 
ever, if the floor is covered with linoleum, 
for example, this evaporation is impeded and 
there will be formed a film of water between 
the concrete surface and the linoleum, so 
much at times that it will squeeze up be- 
tween the joints. The conditions on a roof 
of course are not as severe as this, but they 
approach it. You will see, therefore, that 
the condition of an impregnated paper on a 
roof may actually improve the conditions for 
decay of the wood underlying it. 

I trust I have made this theory clear. 


News of West Penn Association 


PitrsBurGH, Pa., Dec. 31—G. F. Hoge, of 
Canonsburg, president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
visited association headquarters in the Park 
Building here the last of the week. The asso- 
ciation will move its headquarters soon after 
Jan. 1 to the second floor of the Plaza Build- 
ing. 

Additional local associations have elected 
directors to the State association for 1929 as 
follows: Lawrence County district, W. Fil- 
more Campbell, of New Castle; Clearfield- 


Jefferson County district, W. R. Cole, Punxsu- 
tawney; Cambria County district, J. G. Marks, 
Cresson; Monongahela Valley district, C. A. 
Derby, Monessen; Cumberland (Md.) district, 
H. L. Davis, Cumberland. 


Mississippi Salesmen Elect 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 31.—At a busi- 
ness meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association here 
Dec. 28, officers were elected as follows: 

President—O. P. Foss, of the Radford Lum- 
ber Co., Duluth, Minn, 

Vice president—R. A. Gore, St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Treasurer—T. M. Partridge, head of the T. 
M. Partridge Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Two new members elected to the executive 
committee are Z. W. Mallot, of the Foote 
Lumber & Coal Co., Minneapolis, and Joseph 
Jackson, a wholesaler, also of Minneapolis. 

The Friday meeting was purely a business 
session, but on Jan. 15 members of the organ- 
ization will join the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club 
in a dinner at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 


Associated Salesmen to Meet 


New York, Jan. 2.—The annual meeting of 
the Associated Lumber & Allied Materials 
Salesmen of New Jersey will be held next 
Monday night in the Washington Restaurant, 
Newark. Dinner will precede the meeting, at 
which officers will be elected and important 
business transacted. 











Seasonal Decline in Freight Loadings 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Jan. 2.—Revenue freight 
loadings for the week ended Dec. 22. 1928, 
totaled 897,968 cars, distributed as follows: 
Forest products, 58,342 cars; grain, 43,085 cars; 
livestock, 26,371 cars; coal, 191,787 cars; coke, 
10,661 cars; ore, 10,946 cars; merchandise, 241,- 
649 cars; miscellaneous, 315,127 cars. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 31.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Dec. 15 
totaled 964,086 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced on Dec. 28. Due to the usual sea- 
sonal decline in traffic which always takes 
place at this time of the year, this was a de- 
crease of 20,266 cars under the preceding 
week, with decreases being reported in the 
total loading of all commodities except coke, 
which showed a slight increase. The total for 
the week of Dec. 15 was an increase of 95,336 
cars over the corresponding week in 1927 and 
19,690 cars over the same week in 1926. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 347,042 cars, an increase of 48,066 cars 
Over the corresponding week last year and 
35,189 cars over the same week in 1926. 

Coal loading totaled 198,525 cars, an in- 
crease of 25,251 cars above the same week in 
1927, but 32,154 cars below the same period 
two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 51,722 cars, an increase of 6,821 cars above 
the same week last year and 6,006 cars above 
the same week in 1926. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 36,431 cars, an increase of 4,789 cars 
over the same week in 1927. 

Live stock loading amounted to 31,691 cars, 
a decrease of 603 cars under the same week 
last year, but 1,392 cars above the same week 
in 1926. In the western districts alone, live 
Stock loading totaled 24,089 cars, a decrease of 
774 cars under the same week in 1927. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 251,984 cars, an increase of 
5,672 cars above the same week in 1927 and 
5,147 cars over the corresponding week two 
years ago. 


Forest products loading amounted to 61,802 











cars, 7,917 cars above the same week last year 
and 3,342 cars above the same week in 1926. 

Ore loading amounted to 10,377 cars, 1,242 
cars above the same week in 1927 and 1,608 
cars above the corresponding week in 1926. 

Coke loading totaled 10,943 cars, 970 cars 
above the same week in 1927, but 840 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1926. 


Car Requirements Estimated 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 31.—Shippers of 
the country, as indicated in estimates of the 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, expect 
that carload shipments of the twenty-nine 
principal commodities in the first three 
months of 1929 will be approximately 8,048,- 
075 cars, an increase of 373,569 cars or 4.9 
percent above the corresponding period of 
1928. Of the thirteen regional advisory 
boards, ten expect an increase in transporta- 
tion requirements in their respective districts 
for the period named, the three in which 
decreases are expected being New England, 
mid-western and central western. Among 
the commodities for which increases in trans- 
portation facilities will be required are lum- 
ber and forest products. In the first three 
months of 1928, 891,984 cars were required 
for lumber and forest products movement, 
while the estimate for the first three months 
of 1929 is for 917,951 cars, an increase of 2.9 
percent. 


Railroad Car Purchases 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, inquiries 
and orders for railway cars are reported as 
follows: 


INQuIRIES—Chicago & Northwestern, 1,000 
gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity and 1,000 
automobile cars. 


OrpvERS—Virginian, 500 hopper cars of 60 
tons’ capacity, from the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co.; New York Central, 100 gondola cars, 
from the Merchants Despatch; Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville, 10 steel underframe 
caboose cars, from the American Car & 
Foundry Co.; Louisville & Nashville, 1,200 
gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co., 
750 automobile cars and 250 mill type gondola 
cars from the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing 
Co., and 300 box cars from the Pullman Car 
& Manufacturing Corporation. 





You Should Sell 


FUTCHER 


TRADE MARKE D 
Calcasieu 


Leaf 
Yellow Fine 
FINISH LUMBER 


It’s the kind of lumber you'll like to 
recommend to your best customers 
because it is manufactured from Na- 
ture’s best Yellow Pine—the famous 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Pine. There’s 
maximum strength, durability and 
beauty in every foot of this Finish 
lumber and you'll always be pleased 
with our uniform milling. 


For more than 50 years we have 
been manufacturing Calcasieu Long 
Leaf Pine yard and shed stock, di- 
mension and structural material, rail- 
road and car material. Some of the 
most exacting buyers in the country 
have been our “regular” customers 
for years. If we can satisfy them 
time after time, we know that we can 
insure you and your customers com- 
plete satisfaction. 

“Lutcher” Calcasieu Long Leaf 
Pine products enjoy _ world - wide 
recognition and distribution. Our 
railroad and waterloading facilities in- 
sure prompt deliveries of both do- 
mestic and foreign orders. 


Order “LUTCHER?” trade 
marked lumber in the future 
and get the BEST. 


JeLutcher &Moore 
Lumber Company 


ORANGE, TEXAS 









































Mills at Orange, Texas; Lunita, La. 
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Order From 
“Old Timers” 


For more than forty years we have 
been manufacturing North Carolina 
Pine lumber for exacting buyers on 
the Atlantic Coast. Many of the old 
homesteads of New England were 
built with our lumber. Today these 
old homes stand as monuments to 
the durability of 


Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 


Our many years experience and 
large, modern manufacturing facili- 
ties will prove helpful and profitable 
to you. Let us co-operate with you 
on future orders for North Carolina 
Pine yard and shed stock. 


Johnson & 


vee Wimsatt 

















T. H, Garrett B. F. Spencer 


T.H.Garrett 


LUMBER CO. 


Established 1887 
MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


GOOD GRADES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Mills:—Selma, La.; Haynesville, La. Waukegan, Tex. 
Forest, Miss. 


Chemical Bldg..ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















GREENHOUSE 


material of heart cypress 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


Doors-Sash- Frames-Moulding 
Special or stock 


SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR CO. 


Manufacturers PALATKA, FLA. 











—_ 


Progress in Co-operative 
Forestry Movement 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 31.—The grave 
consequences of continued deforestation make 
it imperative that the Federal Government, the 
States and the timber land owners join co-op- 
eratively in a more positive and aggressive 
effort to end the evils of forest devastation, 
says Secretary of Agriculture Jardine in con- 
nection with comments on Maj. George P. 
Ahern’s pamphlet, “Deforested America,” 
which is being widely circulated by Gifford 
Pinchot, former chief forester and governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jardine points to the progress thus far 
made in the co-operative forestry movement. 
After discussing the importance of closer and 
more widespread co-operative action on con- 
structive lines, he sounds a warning that if 
this method of handling the forestry problem 
proves inadequate, “national security will re- 
quire that it be supplemented or supplanted by 
more drastic measures.” The secretary of ag- 
riculture gives no hint as to what is in his 
mind in the way of drastic measures. Since 
it is only in the last few years that Congress 
has modernized its forestry legislation, and 
since the Federal Government admittedly is not 
yet doing its full part in the way of co-opera- 
tion under the three laws mentioned by Mr. 
Jardine in his statement, this would hardly 
seem to be the appropriate time for the voicing 
of what may be construed to be threats by for- 
est land owners. Mr. Jardine’s statement, 
which on the whole is temperate and well con- 
sidered, follows: 

Our reserves of virgin forest, from which 
we have always been able to draw abundant 
supplies of timber, have been a marvelous 
gift of nature, but they have unfortunately 
masked from the public the true seriousness 
of the forest situation. Under private owner- 
ship, our forest lands have been subjected to 
destructive logging and fire, and as a whole 
have steadily deteriorated in their capacity to 
grow new crops of wood through the destruc- 
tion of residual tree growth and of adequate 
sources of seed for natural reforestation. 
Perhaps most tragic of all, the basic resource 
—the soil itself—has been irreparably injured. 

This widespread forest destruction is the 
natural result of the fundamental economic 
error committed when our nation permitted 
most of its public forests to pass into private 
ownership. Originally transferred for a 
nominal consideration, such forests have 
passed into the hands of their present owners 
under conditions which often represent large 
capital investments and entail heavy carry- 
ing charges. This capital burden has caused 
a tendency to liquidate, and rapid liquidation 
has been accompanied by wasteful and de- 
structive methods of cutting. All considera- 
tions for future forest growth on the land 
have usually been sacrificed to secure im- 
mediate or larger profits. 

Our national forest system with its reser- 
voirs of conservatively managed stumpage 
has been a stabilizing factor, but not suffi- 
cient to control the situation. Had the Gov- 
ernment acted earlier and in a larger way 
our forests could have been harvested meth- 
odically and without waste or destruction. It 
is too late to bewail this great mistake; but 
it is not too late to remedy some of its worst 
consequences. 

The Department of Agriculture is interested 
in the forest problem not merely as a mat- 
ter of timber supply, but also as a matter of 
productive use of land. When we consider 
that one-fourth of our total land area is bet- 
ter suited physically and economically for 
forest production than for any other pur- 
pose, I need say nothing more to set forth 
the important part that the full utilization of 
these lands ought to play in our national 
economy. The continued deterioration of our 
forest lands is adversely affecting agriculture 
as well as every other line of industry. Full 
use of such lands for timber growing would 
greatly strengthen rural prosperity, and is 
the indispensable basis of the forest indus- 


tries, one of our greatest and most impor. 
tant industrial groups, 


Creation of New National Forests 


This department is charged with large pub- 
lic responsibilities in the forest enterprise, 
It administers and protects the national 
forests, which contain one-fifth of all the 
standing timber in the country and can pro- 
duce permanently about that proportion of 
the present annual lumber cut of the nation. 
Through the National Forest - Reservation 
Commission, it participates in a program of 
land purchase for the creation of new national 
forests or the consolidation of existing ones, 
It is charged with the execution of the 
McSweeney-McNary law for a greatly. en- 
larged program of research in timber growing 
and wood utilization. It is responsible for 
carrying out the Clarke-McNary act for co- 
operation between the Federal Government 
and the States, and private forest owners in 
forest fire control and other phases of 
forestry. In all these enterprises, substantial 
progress is being made. In the co-operative 
work both the States and many private land 
owners have worked loyally with this depart- 
ment. 

Progress is likewise being made by some 
of the more progressive lumber companies 
and land owners in the voluntary adoption of 
other improved forest practices besides fire 
protection, looking to continuous timber pro- 
duction. In the aggregate, the total forest 
area so affected is not large as compared with 
the area subject to destructive logging. 
Nevertheless, full public credit should be 
given to every effort by private owners for 
better handling of their lands. 

In spite of these hopeful advances, public 
and private, I want to record my view that 
the forest situation is still far from being 
satisfactory. It is my belief that the time 
is ripe for an energetic and far-reaching 
united attack on the forest problem by all 
agencies concerned. Not only should the 
Government continue its work as a forest 
land owner, but it should also greatly in- 
crease the Federal effort to work out the co- 
operative forestry movement to its full possi- 
bilities. I mean by this that the public should 
undertake a far larger forestry program than 
it has undertaken in the past, especially in 
universal forest fire control, in the purchase 
of public forests, and in forest research; and 
at the same time that timber land owners 
and the forest industries should assume a 
much larger responsibility and a more aggres- 
sive attitude toward the rapid adoption of 
better forest practices. It is not enough that 
we rely on the free play of economic forces 
or the slow growth of better practices by 
land owners. The basis of any effective pro- 
gram must be the full assumption and re- 
demption of responsibility for wise land use 
by both the public and the land owners. The 
grave public consequences of continued de- 
forestation make it imperative that the Gov- 
ernment, the States, and the timber land 
owners join in a more positive, constructive, 
and aggressive effort to end the evils of 
forest devastation and to lay the ground work 
for intensive forest culture. 

We are, I am convinced, facing an era of 
more far-reaching co-operation between gov- 
ernment and industry for the betterment of 
many economic conditions. I believe that this 
method is applicable to the forest situation 
on a much larger scale than it has hitherto 
been applied and to this end the Forest Serv- 
ice is working. If, however, this co-operative 
method proves inadequate national security 
will, in my opinion, require that it be sup- 
plemented or supplanted by more drastic 
measures. 


LUMBERMEN NOT DISTURBED 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Jan. 2.—There are some 
indications that the statement of Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine made in connection with 
the circulation of the booklet “Deforested 
America,” which bears the name of Maj. 
George P. Ahern, formerly head of the 
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Philippine forestry department, and is being 
distributed from the Washington home of 
Gifford Pinchot, former chief forester, was 
inspired by Mr. Pinchot, indirectly, if not di- 
rectly, as part of his latest crusade in favor 
of Federal regulation of the lumber industry. 


Maj. Ahern is chairman of the Washington 
section of the American Society of Foresters, 
which at its December meeting was addressed 
by the major, by Mr. Pinchot and many others, 
including Maj. R. Y. Stuart, who succeeded 
Col. William B. Greeley as chief forester. 
Maj. Stuart’s remarks were moderate, but Mr. 
Pinchot took the position that the American 
people would back the society under strong 
leadership if it should conduct a vigorous 
campaign for Government regulation. Maj. 
Ahern spoke along equally extreme lines, as 
did some others of lesser note. 

One of the resolutions adopted calls for a 
tax of 25 cents per 1000 feet on lumber to 
provide a fund to promote reforestation on 
privately owned land etc. With Maj. Ahern 
as chairman, naturally the local meeting was 
rather favorable to the Ahern-Pinchot propo- 
sition. 

However, this was followed by the national 
meeting of the society in New York, where the 
fact quickly developed that the Society of 
American Foresters is by no means prepared 
to follow the path marked out by Mr. Pin- 
chot. When Franklin W. Reed, industrial 
forester of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and Shirley W. Allen con- 
cluded their papers on the progress of indus- 
trial forestry and the survey which the society 
has been making, even Mr. Pinchot toned 





down his speech to what was considered very 
moderate for the former chief forester. The 
upshot was the adoption of a resolution call- 
ing for the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the matter and seek ways and 
means for closer co-operation in the encourage- 
ment and promotion of industrial forestry. 

In other words, Mr. Pinchot discovered— 
if he had been unaware before—that he can 
now control only a minority of the society and 
that professional foresters are by no means 
prepared to accept his extreme views without 
question, marking a very distinct and con- 
structive change from a few years ago. 

Fortunately for the lumber industry, the 
educational campaign which has been con- 
ducted has demonstrated to the great mass of 
the people that there are two sides to the 
forestry question. For years the public knew 
only one side. 

The disposition among lumbermen seems to 
be to receive the latest Pinchot outbreak 
philosophically and not to be unduly disturbed 
by it, having long recognized Mr. Pinchot as 
an idealist and extremist. Many lumbermen 
also feel that it will do no harm to have the 
forestry question agitated once more, since by 
stirring it up Congress may be impressed with 
the wisdom of making the relatively modest 
appropriations necessary to enable the Federal 
Government to do its full part along co-oper- 
ative lines with the States and private interests, 
and that the States may be persuaded to 
strengthen their forestry laws and their ad- 
ministration, an end greatly to be desired and 
very necessary in the interest of insuring a 
perpetual timber supply to meet the nation’s 
need. 


See Lumber Industry “Set” 
For Prosperous Year 


Industrial Program for Pittsburgh 


PittspurRGH, Pv., Dec. 31.—With a Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce survey showing 
a $300,000,000 industrial expansion program for 
Pittsburgh and its immediate vicinity, coupled 
with the fact that the union coal miners are 
flocking back to work on a non-union basis, 
indicating that the long mine strike in the 
bituminous coal field is ended, retail lumber 
dealers of the Pittsburgh district are very 
hopeful over the prospects, not only for the 
ensuing year, but for a period of several years. 
While the miners are still loyal to the ideals 
of unionism, it is evident that the strife is 
ended for a long time, as they make it clear 
that their return to work was at the behest 
of the officials of the United Mine Workers 
of America, who considered it expedient to 
abandon the strike. Large quantities of lumber 
will be required in rehabilitating the mines 
that were idle a long time, and there will be 
a continued demand for lumber in connection 
with their operation. 

Industrial expansion will consume a large 
amount of lumber while work is in progress, 
and also in connection with operation after 
extensions and new structures are completed. 
The United States Steel Corporation heads the 
list of industrial expansions with a program 
for the Pittsburgh district that will cost $100,- 
000,000. The Pennsylvania Railroad is in the 
midst of a 5-year improvement enterprise in 
Pittsburgh, with most of the outlay of $50,- 
000,000 yet to be made, betterments to include 
new freight and passenger terminals. Im- 
provement programs of the city of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County will involve an outlay 
of $80,000,000. The Duquesne Light Co., of 
Pittsburgh, is at work on the first $10,000,000 
unit of its $40,000,000 power station to be com- 
pleted on Brunot’s Island in the Ohio River 
within ten years. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad has projects in Pittsburgh’ totaling 
$10,000,000, and the A. M. Byers Co. will build 
a $10,000,000 plant at Ambridge for the manu- 


facture of iron by the new Aston process, and 
it is predicted that the investment will reach 
$40,000,000 within a few years. The Pitts- 
burgh board of public education will spend 
$6,000,000, and the Bell Telephone Co. $15,- 
000,000 in the Pittsburgh district. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. has just completed enlargements 
in Homestead and Clairton, Allegheny County, 
at a cost of about $80,000,000. 


Californians Think Outlook Bright 

San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 29.—Accord- 
ing to Leon B. Walker, of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., Westwood—California’s largest pine 
producer—business in 1928 exceeded that of 
1927 by more than a thousand cars, and prices 
were slightly better during the last year than 
during the year previous. Mr. Walker regards 
as important the fact that the Red River 
people have inaugurated the policy of shipping 
mixed carloads, and it is a policy that has met 
with the wholehearted approval of the trade, 
as well as giving satisfaction to the company 
itself. The Red River people foresee con- 
tinuation of the upward trend of business in 
the Southwest. They have been getting better 
business from that section, particularly in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

During 1928 the Red River Lumber Co. 
sold timber from several thousand acres to 
the McCloud River Lumber Co. and to the 
Pickering Lumber Co. The latter company 
bought timber near Alturas, Calif., which will 
provide for its new mill that is going up at 
Alturas during the coming spring. The timber 
sold to the McCloud company is close to the 
present McCloud mill and will be railroaded 
to it. 

Eastern and southwestern demand for pine 
was slightly above that for 1927. Western 
business is about normal. Export business, 
especially to Australia, increased a good deal, 
and export prices show considerable improve- 
ment. 

Redwood mills are running to about 60 per- 











Box and Crating Stock 











Partial View of One of Our Large Modernly Equipped 
Box Factories. 


Arizona White Pine 


High Altitude — Soft Texture 





11/16 x 4” to 12” RL No. 4 Com. 
‘ 4/4x 4” to 12” RL No. 4 Com. 
6/4 x 4” to 12” RL No. 4 Com. 





11/16x4” to 12” R L No. 5 Com. 
4/4x 4” to 12” RL No. 5 Com. 
6/4x 4” to 12” RL No. 5 Com. 





We have a complete stock of 
the above items, ready for im- 
mediate loading. 


Modern planing mill facilities 
enable us to manufacture any 
standard patterns you may re- 
quire. 


Write now for latest stock list 
and prices. 


Southwest Lumber 
sales Corporation 
431 Occidental Life Building 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 
W. G. Ramshaw, Director of Sales 
ais Pe mee 4 
¢ Nary, Ariz. 
Flogstal? Asis: 
Annual 


‘Luraber Co 
Stondiaed Lumber Mills; Inc 
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[he Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Here’s the ma- 
terial that builds 
trade for dealers 
and durable build- 
ings for their cus- 
tomers. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNotio,  HOUSTON,TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills :- Wrer.gate, Texas 
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GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY | 

Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 
capacity of our mills 

150,000,000 feet Cypress 

50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 











CENTURY, FLORIDA 











© Why Worry 


about holding your trade when 
you can get lumber like our 


m ON. C. Pine 
Ceilin 

© Ine Roofi a 

Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine—rough 
or dressed—Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., work Coretna 











cent of their capacity. The Albion Lumber 
Co. has closed indefinitely its two mills at 
Albion and Navarro, Calif. 

All in all, the lumbermen of the Pacific 
coast look forward to 1929 with confidence 
and back upon 1928 with a reasonable amount 
of satisfaction. 


Predicts a Firm, Substantial Market 


MitwavKkeg, Wis., Jan. 2.—‘Although 1928 
brought improvement in the lumber industry, 
beneficial results have not been immediate,” 
Fred J. Schroeder, president of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, says in his 
annual review of the lumber industry for the 
year. “Rather, the year has marked a turning 
point, with a tendency toward continued im- 
provement, readjustment and stabilization on 
a higher level.” Continuing, Mr. Schroeder said: 

The first few months of 1928 did not show 
much improvement over the average of 1927. 
However, there were favorable indications, 
such as the anticipated favorable building 
program and a strong demand from the lum- 
ber consuming industries. In March, definite 
favorable signs appeared. These continued 
in April, particularly because orders con- 
tinued to exceed both production and ship- 
ments. 

During April, however, prices became 
highly irregular, with a tendency to weak- 
ness, but basic conditions in consuming in- 
dustries remained sound regardless of the 
fact that the production of lumber in March 
and April appeared to have reached prac- 
tically the highest level recorded in the last 
five years. 

Building reached a new high level in May, 
which, together with the increased demand 
from lumber consuming industries, caused an 
improvement in the demand in May and June. 
This condition was maintained in July, and, 
in fact, was fairly well maintained during 
the last half of the year. 

Overstocks and oversupply created during 


the several years following the war have 
been liquidated. The stocks in the hands 
of the dealers are not heavy; in fact, we 


believe, they are proportionately lighter than 
at any other time in the history of the 
lumber business. There has been only a com- 
paratively small advance in the price of lum- 
ber and, while we do not expect any ex- 
traordinary advance, we believe that prices 
will remain firm or possibly rise slightly in 
1929. 

Since the cost of producing lumber con- 
sists largely of labor, and since timber, while 
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Please enter our order below, for shipment via 


~ Date_12-26-28 


The tone in the lumber business is fap 
better than it has been during the last Seven 
years. During this period the lumber many. 
facturers were in a bad way. Timber holq. 
ings were depleted faster than the country 
demanded, with a result that lumber was 
being sold on a highly competitive mar. 
ket, while, on the other hand, operating costs 
could not be reduced, because, as already 
stated, labor was earning good wages. 

These conditions also resulted in waste of 
timber, and often the logs carrying common 
and lower grades of lumber were abandoned 
in the woods to rot, breed insects and pests, 
cause fires and deplete the nati‘cn’s forest 
resources without offsetting advantage. 

Lumber today is manufactured and mar. 
keted under better conditions than ever be. 
fore in the history of the lumber industry, 
Just as in other industries, the finished pro- 
duct is considerably improved. The old cry 
that the good old lumber of yesteryear is 
not with us any longer is false. Nature’s 
product is the same, but, due to highly com- 
petitive conditions, poor lumber has found 
its way into the market and into building. 
It is indeed a reflection on both the industry 
and the builder. 

For 1929 we look for a normal demand for 
building. If the building program continues 
on the same basis as the average for 1928, 
and general business conditions remain the 
same, we feel- that the lumber business in 
1929 should be better than at any other time 
since 1920. We do not anticipate a boom 
in prices, but do expect a firmer, fair, sub- 
stantial market, so that lumber producers 
will not be obliged to waste, but will pro- 
duce a yield which will give them a reason- 
able return for their investment and opera- 
tion. 


Southern Pine Had Good Year 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 31.—A review of the 
lumber market was given by W. A. Anderson, 
president Shreveport Lumber Co. and past 
president of the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club, 
as follows: 

“One of the marked features of the southern 
pine industry has undoubtedly been a noticeable 
shrinkage in the supply of timber. When a 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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Treated Lumber Used in Bridge 


St. Lours, Mo., Dec. 31—Wolmanized lum- 
ber will be used in the construction of the 
timber deck of the southern approach to the 
St. Louis municipal 
bridge spanning the 
Mississippi River. Ap- 
proximately 900,000 
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Copy of requisition awarding contract for 990,000 feet of Wolmanized of Wolmanized lumber 
longleaf yellow pine to the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. for repelling attacks f 


just as good in quality, is not as easily ac- 
cessible, the price of lumber is indeed very 
reasonable. A reasonable advance would not 
only be justified, but would be entirely fair 
and equitable. An advance of several dollars 
a thousand feet would probably not increase 
the cost of a home more than $50 to $100. 


of termites and its fire 
resisting qualities, as well as its adaptability 
to paint, were factors that caused its selection 
by the board. 
All of the lumber will be of longleaf yellow 
pine, varying from 4x6 up to 16-inch diameter 
and including cross ties. 
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The Kings of Earth 


The saplings are as smooth of bark 
As birches shining in the dark, 

But time and weather bring the tree 

The marks of much adversity. 

A rough old fellow is the pine; 

The oak has many a furrowed line; 

The changing summers, winters, springs, 
Record the years on many things. 


And yet there is a grandeur worn 
By pines that have been tempest-torn 
That not a sapling ever knows 

That never felt the weight of snows. 
The oak a majesty may wear 
Unknown to those unknown to care, 
For time has written-on its page 

The honorable marks of age. 


And who shall dare to smile at men 
Grown old and gray and wrinkled then? 
For, like the grandeur found in trees, 

So men may have their majesties. 

They are the oak trees and the pines 
Whose furrowed brows antl rugged lines 
Are marks of character and worth © 
That make old men the kings of earth. 


Between Trains 


PittsBURGH, Pa.—We lumbermen will just 
have to get a fancier name for ourselves. As 
you know, there aren’t any undertakers any 
more, they’re morticians. The real estate 
agents have become realtors. The eye-doctor 
is an oculist or an optician. But a lumberman 
is still a lumberman. We are seriously consid- 
ering offering (which is about as far as a 
Scotchman ever gets) a prize for a new name 
for us lumbermen. We think we shall offer to 
sell the winner a copy of “The Heart Content” 
for ten bits. The regular price is a dollar and 
a quarter. 

Anyway, when we received an invitation to 
the annual convention of the Odontological 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and found 
it was a dental convention, we were that sur- 
prised. “Odontological” comes from the words 
“Oh, don’t!” frequently uttered by patients. 
But we remarked to one of our dentist friends 
that we wished a lumber convention were al- 
ways as practical and valuable as a dental con- 
vention. It isn’t a convention but a clinic, and 
leading dentists are brought from all over the 
country to do a little experting in full view 
of the audience. 

We don’t know where they get their clients 
for their clinics, but here is a bright idea for 
Mac. Why not have the lumbermen’s conven- 
tion the same week as the dentists’ convention 
and let them operate on us? We would thus 
get our teeth plugged gratis and save enough 
on the filling to pay our expenses to the meet- 
ing. The idea is offered to Mac and Van and 
the rest for what it is worth, which isn’t much. 

One thing is certain, there can’t be too many 
practical demonstrations of how things can be 
done around a yard, mill or office, sandwiched 
in with some sentiment and inspiration, of 
course, to keep the convention from going 
stale. We are not talking about the Pittsburgh 
meeting, of course, but about some of the 
other conventions around the country that we 
have observed in other years. If we could have 
a Clinic and show the fellows how to keep a 
farmer customer from picking over a pile of 
boards, or what to say to the fellow who 
wants to borrow your carpenter tools, or how 
to accelerate a slow pay customer, it would be 
a lot of help. 

Jim Wallace, the lumberman, had arranged 
to have us stay over today and meet the Pitts- 
burgh Lions and Lionesses: And, Lo & Be- 
hold, not only were the Lions there but a lot 
of lumbermen likewise, including Bob Wilson, 





the lumberman president of the Pittsburgh Ro- 
tary Club, Bruce Hill, Walter Ahlers and 
Charlie Graham. 

In the afternoon Jim drove us out to Mt. 
Lebanon, said to be the fastest growing com- 
munity in the world. Anyway, $5,000,000 
worth of permits for homes in this one suburb 
have been taken out so far this year. These 
were homes, mind you, not office buildings and 
movie houses. So we weren't surprised to 
learn that the local high school had just won 
a nationwide intelligence test in competition 
with the high schools of the United States. 
People who are intelligent enough to own the 
houses they live in are pretty likely to raise in- 
telligent children. 

“Col.” Billy Wallace was with us on the 
ride, of course. The Pennsylvania National 
Guard conferred that title upon him, although 
he is just six years old, and Billy dresses and 
acts the part. 


We See b’ the Papers 
The girl of ’29 will look like 19. © 
Well, everything is all right so far. 
Now we wish you a merry March 15. 


We hope the Happy New Year lasts as long 
as the turkey. 


Some will turn over a new leaf, and some 
will just turn over. 

We used to ring out the old, but now we 
try to trade it in. 


First you get the remembrances, and then 
you get the reminders. 


Last Saturday was one day when the West 
didn’t seem to be able to begin. 


What the East won, however, was not a 
wreath of laurel as much as a bandage. 


The New Year’s resolutions are beginning 
to resemble the Christmas toys. 


It is about as hard to change an 8 to a 9 
as it is to change a five to a ten. 


Cover your cough and smother your sneeze 
if you have the influenza, please. 


Garlic is urged as a cure for flu. 
and then how do you cure the garlic? 


Doctors say one way to keep out of trouble 
is to keep your system free from wastes. And 
your arms. 


As someone has said of baldness and 
whiskers, influenza is a misfortune, but garlic 
is a man’s own fault. 

Mussolini is going to have Italy’s histories 
all re-written. Wonder what King George 
has been up to now? é 


One simple solution of the history question 
might be to change the past with each in- 
coming administration. 


We have never seen a newspaper picture 
of a trifling husband that we wouldn’t have 
said to the lady, if we were the wife, “Take 
him and welcome.” 


The Things Remembered 


Men forget the mighty songs 
Thundered from the stage, 

But to every heart belongs, 
Aye, when youth is age, 

Some old music sweet and low 
They could not forget, 

Some old song of long ago 
They remember yet. 





Yeah, 


Men forget the mighty deeds 
That the great may do. 
There is something some heart needs 
More to bring it through. 
Men forget, forget it all, 
Wealth that you have known, 
But will evermore recall 
The kindness you have shown. 





FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


FINISH AND TRIM— 


Chestnut Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 


MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch 


STEPPING AND RISERS — 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING— 
Poplar 


A 1929 Idea 


for you 


About this time every year, we’re 
all thinking about how we can go 
last year one better. And here’s 
an idea for 1929! 


Dealers who want to make 1929 
a profitable and satisfactory year 
should investigate Meadow River 
mixed cars of five kinds of hard- 
wood flooring, five kinds of hard- 
wood trim, mouldings, stepping, 
risers and Poplar Bevel Siding. 


Here’s quality stock that builds 
and holds trade. All Meadow 
River stock is cut from famous 
West Virginia timber—the cream 
of the timber in the Appalachian 
district. All Meadow River stock 
is carefully handled and loaded. 


You buy to advantage by buying 
all of the above items from one 
source. 


It will be a pleasure for 
us to quote you on mixed 
cars or LCL. Let us have 
your inquiries. 


The Meadow River Lumber Co. 


RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW 
RIVER 
BRAND 








Sennen 
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investment. 
What do you need ? 


Sex 











During192 9 
_| — KeepYour 


Investment Down 


You’ve just recently completed 
inventory taking. You were sur- 
prised at the total of odd lots of 
stock. 


Prevent this accumulation during 
1929 by ordering just what you need 
—as you need it—from Seidel at St. 
Louis. We make a specialty of ship- 
ping local lots of shingles, frames or 
lumber—from one board up. 
diate shipment over any of 27 R.Rs. 

Serve your trade well without 


Imme- 


Write or phone. 


(%, 


LUMBER f°: 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Poplar 





a Eastman- 
Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 





Magnolia 
Oak 
Beech 











Laurel, Miss. 
Member Hardwood Gum 
Manufacturer's Institute. Poplar Bevel 
Siding 
Box Shooks 
° © IDAHO 
White P ine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


| ALso 4 LONS 


and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 


— 


New York, N. Y. 
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Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 


to cover with 


songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














BENJAMIN BAYNE, for years in the or- 
ganization of the Lewis Waggner Lumber 
Co., Baltimore, Md., died Dec. 13, after an 
illness of several years. Mr. Bayne was a 
brother of Frank C. Bayne, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, and a son of the 
late Benjamin C. Bayne, also a lumberman. 
He joined the organization in 1908, remaining 
when the company was formed in 1913. For 
years he had charge of the buying of lumber, 
in which capacity he became a familiar figure 
among the members of the Baltimore trade. 
He had a host of friends and was held in 
high esteem. 


GILBERT M. WALKER, vice president of 
the Red River Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., died at his home in that city on Fri- 
day, Dec. 28, of pneumonia, at the age of 68. 
He had been ill only 
five days. Mr. Walker 
was the eldest son of 
the late Thomas Bar- 
low Walker, pioneer 
lumberman of the 
Northwest, whose 
death was recorded a 
short time ago. 


Gilbert Walker 
played a prominent 
part in the develop- 


ment and management 
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of the vast business 
enterprises founded by 


his father, who was 
rated as one of the 
richest men in the 
United States. In ad- 
dition to his connec- 
tion with the lum- 
ber company Gilbert 


Walker was president 
of the Minneapolis 
Central Market Co., and was one of 
owners 
Northfield & Southern Railway. His time 
was largely occupied with the administra- 
tion of the large real estate holdings of the 
corporations organized and headed by his 
father. The Minneapolis properties include 
the Red River Lumber Co. Building, Butler 
Building, Jewelers Exchange, Produce Ex- 
change and the Shubert theater. A recent 
addition to Gilbert Walker’s executive offices 
was that of president of the T. B. Walker 
Foundation (Inc.), founded by his father to 
manage a notable collection of pictures, pot- 
tery and other art treasures, and the Walker 
Gallery in which it is housed. 

As vice president of the Red River Lumber 
Co., Mr. Walker had a major part in the 
development of the company’s operations at 
Westwood, Calif., which has been the center 
of its activity since its manufacture of lum- 
ber in Minnesota was abandoned in 1913. 
T. B. Walker, foreseeing the decline of the 
white pine industry in Minnesota, purchased 
timber 





the 
and a director of the Minneapolis, 


holdings in California thirty years 
ago. The company today owns more than 
600,000 acres of timberland adjoining West- 
wood, a model lumbering community. The 
tract is covered mainly with sugar pine and 


California white pine. Gilbert Walker's offi- 
cial connection with the Westwood operation 
consisted of executive and sales manage- 
ment rather than supervision of the logging 
and milling, but he made a trip to California 
at least once a year, and sometimes oftener. 

Mr. Walker was a member of the board of 
trustees of the Hennepin Avenue Methodist 
church, Minneapolis, for many years. 

Surviving are his wife, a sister, Mrs. Ern- 
est F. Smith of Minneapolis, and four broth- 
ers: Archie D. Walker, of Minneapolis, 
Fletcher L. Walker, of Westwood, Calif., 
Willis J. Walker, of San Francisco, and Clin- 
ton Walker, of Oakland, Calif. 


HERBERT B. MOULTON, president of the 
Parker-Young Co., and heavily interested in 
the Woodstock Lumber Co., of Boston and 
New York, died on Dec. 25 at his home in 
Lisbon, N. H., at the age of 82. Mr. Moulton 
was born July 5, 1846, at Moulton Hill, in 
the town of Lyman, N. H., of Colonial and 
Revolutionary stock. He received his educa- 
tion in the local village schools. Mr. Moulton 
had long been the moving spirit of the 





Parker-Young Co., which in addition to its 
wood specialty manufacturing business igs q 
holder of vast timber resources in New Hamp. 
shire, Maine, Vermont, Canada and Florida. 
He became a stockholder and director of the 
company in 1891, later being elected treas- 
urer and general manager. Other enterprises 
in which Mr. Moulton was interested were 
the Woodstock Lumber Co., of Boston, and 
the Lisbon Manufacturing Co. and Lisbon 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., of Lisbon, N. H. 
both of which he served as president. He 
built the Hotel Moulton at Lisbon, selling it 
about twelve years ago. He-was owner of 
the Lisbon waterworks. Mr. Moulton was 
proud of his town and did much for it. The 
fine parish house and community center was 
presented by him to the Congregationa] 
Church and it was through his efforts that 
the Chandler Library was erected there. ~He 
was a member of the legislature for two 
terms from his old district in Lyman, and 
later for two terms from Lisbon. 


MRS. MITTIE GRACE BROOKS, wife of W. H. 
Brooks, sales manager for the Stout Lumber 
Co., of Little Rock, Ark., and president of the 
West Side Hardwood Club, was fatally in- 
jured Sunday evening, Dec. 30, when struck 
by a speeding automobile about a mile south 
of Sheridan, Ark. Mrs. Brooks, Mr. Brooks 
and three of their four young children, to- 
gether with two young lady employees of the 
Stout Lumber Co., were returning to Little 
Rock from a Christmas visit to Mrs. Brooks’ 
family at Bearden, Ark. Mr. Brooks had 
stopped beside the road to fix a puncture and 
Mrs. Brooks was standing beside it when an 
automobile headed toward Little Rock struck 
her. The impact broke the handle from the 
door of the “hit-and-run” car and this is the 
only means had of identifying the driver of 
the car. 


WILLIAM J. BRUCE, senior partner in the 
Bruce-Jackson Lumber Co. of Whittier, Calif. 
was killed in an automobile accident near 
his home at Pico, Calif., on Dec. 30. He was 
on his way to church when he lost control 
of his machine and it crashed into a tree. 
Mr. Bruce moved to California from Minne- 
apolis, Minn., a year and a half ago, when 
the Bruce-Jackson firm was organized. For 
three years previous to his departure from 
Minneapolis he was a partner of Almon W 
Eddy in the Bruce & Eddy Lumber Co. of 
that city. Previous to that partnership he 
owned and operated a wholesale and com- 
mission lumber firm in Minneapolis known 
as the W. J. Bruce Lumber Co. He also was 
a partner in the Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co., 
a firm which operated a number of yards 
throughout the United States. Mr. Bruce was 
born in Waterbury, Va., and moved to Wis- 
consin with his parents while a young man. 


MRS. HORACE P. WEBSTER, formerly 
Miss Elizabeth Waite, daughter of Harry B. 
Waite, president of the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Co., died Saturday at her home, 1771 Girard 
avenue south, Minneapolis, Minn., following 
an illness of only two days. Mrs. Webster 
was president of the Junior League of the 
Visiting Nurses Association and was active 
in the work of occupational therapy for shut- 
ins. She also was district secretary in the 
recent community fund drive. Surviving her 
are her husband, two children, Elizabeth and 
Harry, and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
B. Waite. 


FRANK BAUER, secretary-treasurer of the 
Bauer-Henry Lumber Co., Ponca, Neb., oper- 
ating six Nebraska branches, and secretary- 
treasurer of the Mendenhall Lumber Co. in 
New Albin, Iowa, was buried Dec. 29 in the 
Ponca cemetery after services in the Ponca 
Lutheran church. He was 46 years of age 
and had been identified with the lumber in- 
dustry 28 years, beginning with the Edwards 
Bradford Lumber Co., Sioux City, and 
serving as manager of its Ponca yards 14 
years. Surviving are his mother, his widow, 
two brothers and a sister. Pallbearers at the 
funeral were managers of the various yards 
operated by the company: Neal G. Chase, 
Petersburg; J. J. Ripp, Waterbury; Max 
Lenser, Tilden; H. L. Hill, Bancroft; R. M. 
Coleman, Inman; and George H. _ Iverson, 
Allen. 


E. L. THROGMORTON, vice president and 
general manager of the Redwood Line (Inc.), 
coast to coast lumber shipper, died Saturday, 
Dec. 29, in a hospital at Mobile, Ala. He was 
48 years old. The cause of his death was 
heart trouble with which he was stricken 
while on a business trip to Mobile. Mr. 
Throgmorton was a native of Evansville, Ind., 
and had been engaged in the transportation 
business at Memphis, Tenn., and Havana, 


Cuba, before going to New Orleans to take 
the position with the newly organized Red- 
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jine (Ine.). Funeral services were held 
ag oe inens afternoon, with burial 
there. A widow, one son, E. L. Throgmorton, 
jr, and one daughter, Exna Ruth, aged 15, 
survive. 

MRS. LOUISE _KOZAK, mother of Fred 
Kozak, of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., 
Chicago, died at her home in Los Angeles, 
Calif., Dec. 29, following a lingering illness, 
aged 77 years. Mr. Kozak spent the Christ- 
mas with his mother and had arrived back 
in Chicago before learning that she had 
passed away. The many friends of Mr. Kozak 
in the lumber trade express Sincere sympathy 
in the loss he has sustained. 


DAVID H. HENNESSY, secretary-treasurer 
of the J. E. Hennessy Lumber Co., of Excel- 
sior, Minn., died on Christmas day of pneu- 
monia at his home in Excelsior. He was 36 
years old. A widow, two daughters, his par- 
ents and four brothers survive him. 


HARRY B. CURTIN, of Pardee & Curtin 
Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., died at a 
hospital in Baltimore, Md., early on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, Jan. 2. Mr. Curtin had 
been in very poor 
health for many 
months and much anx- 
iety had been felt 
about his condition. 
His death was unex- 
pected, however, and 
announcement of it 
was received with deep 
grief by his innumer- 
able friends in the 
lumber industry. Fu- 
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neral services were 
held at the home in 
Clarksburg on Friday 
afternoon. 

H. B. Curtin was one 
of the best loved men 
in the hardwood in- 
dustry, a very “prince 
of a fellow,” as one of 
his friends said on 
hearing of his death. 
He was a son of George W. Curtin, who 
located at Grafton, W. Va., in 1873, starting 
a hardwood mill and boom there. Associated 
with him was Ario Pardee, and that was the 
beginning of the present Pardee & Curtin 
Lumber Co., which was organized in 1889. 
Harry B. Curtin was born in 1866 and grad- 
uated from Denison University in 1888. He 
entered the business with his father and to- 
gether with Barton Pardee, son of Ario 
Pardee, the original partner, had since been 
connected with it. The two sons succeeded 
their fathers as heads of the company, Barton 
Pardee being president since 1889. Mr. Cur- 
tin was married in 1890 to Miss Ella De 
Armond, of Cincinnati, and to them were 
born four sons and a daughter. The two 
oldest sons, George D., and Ellsworth, after 
graduating from college, were in active serv- 
ice overseas during the World War as first 
lieutenants in the 134th Field Artillery. 
George Curtin is a graduate of Yale Forest 
School and both joined their father in: the 
business. The younger sons, Henry and Otis, 
are still in college. The daughter is Mrs. 
H. H. Haynes of Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Mr. Curtin had always been active in the 
work of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation and had been a director for years. 
He was president of the association in 
1924-25. He was one of the committee on 
organization of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization and had taken great in- 
terest in that work. A regular attendant 
at the meetings of the Appalachian Logging 
Congress he took an active part in the dis- 
cussions and frequently contributed valuable 
Suggestions on operating methods. 

No one in the hardwood industry was more 
highly esteemed or more universally re- 
spected. Mr. Curtin possessed a most pleas- 
Ing personality and a courteous and cordial 
manner. His was a splendid record of able, 
honorable and sincere living and business 
conduct and his passing will be regretted 
throughout the industry. 


CHAUNCEY D. HOWE, vice president of 
the Howe-McGibbon Timber Co. of Tacoma, 
Wash., died suddenly at a Tacoma hospital 
Dec. 24 following an attack of influenza. Mr. 

Owe was ill only four days. He was 36 


years of age and the son of the late George 
T. Howe of Scott & Howe, who died last 
April. Mr. Howe was born in Wisconsin and 
moved to Tacoma 15 years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two daughters, his mother 
and one sister. 


W. B. SWAIN, a resident of Tacoma, Wash., 
for the last 36 years, died at the Masonic 
home at Zenith, Wash., Dec. 24. Mr. Swain 
was associated with the Pacific Fuel Co. and 
the Griffin Lumber Co. He is survived by 
his wife, three daughters and five grand- 
children. 


MISS LULU CLANCY, sister of William 
Clancy, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, of Chicago, died last week at her 
home in this city and was buried on New 
Year’s Day with funeral services at the home 
of her sister, Mrs. Mary Chamberlin in 
Berwyn. Miss Clancy is survived by her sister 
and two brothers, William C. and Dr. C., 
Clancy. 


Standardizing Box Sizes 


San Francisco, Cautr., Dec. 29.—An appeal 
to all box manufacturers on the Pacific coast 
to adopt Tariff No. 1, in order that the box 
industry may become standardized so far as 
specifications and basis of figuring footages are 
concerned, was made by J. M. White, chair- 
man of the grading rules and specifications 
committee at the meeting of the Pacific coast 
division, National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, held recently at the Palace 
Hotel, this city. 

Mr. White’s report covered the work done 
by his committee since the last general meeting 
at Klamath Falls, Ore., and he explained the 
contemplated action by his committee concern- 
ing the standardization of lengths of apple, 
peach, pear, asparagus, California cherry, Lam- 
bert cherry and eastern cherry flat boxes, Cali- 
fornia standard 12-basket berry crates, special 
pear box for 2-layer pack, and fresh prune 
suitcases, at 1934-inch; also the standardiza- 
tion of the No. 1 lug, display lug and sanger 
lug; and grading rules affecting the amount 
of stain cases, and the size of knots in de- 
ciduous fruit boxes. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Ferral, of the Mc- 
Cloud River Lumber Co., it was unanimously 
resolved that a standard length of 1934-inch 
be adopted for the above containers. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Daggett, of 
the Ewauna Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., 
that Tariff No: 1 be adopted as official, to 
become effective immediately; and that all box 
manufacturers on the Pacific coast who are 
not members of the association be requested to 
use this tariff and to put it into effect at once, 
was also unanimously adopted. 

It was also voted unanimously that the 
grading rules and specifications committee get 
all the information possible regarding stand- 
ardization of thicknesses, whether to be figured 
per single piece or per bundle, and that the 
committee arrive at a standard and advise Mr. 
Dahill accordingly, in reply to his letter on 
Dec. 7; and that whatever the committee de- 
cides upon with regard to this matter will be 
satisfactory to all members. 

Upon motion of C. R. Wisdom, of the Cali- 
fornia Pine Box Distributing Co., of San 
Francisco, it was unanimously voted that J. M. 
White, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weed, 
Calif., continue as chairman of the grading 
rules and specifications committee. 

It was further resolved that the following 
serve as the executive committee of the Pacific 
coast division of the association for next year: 


Robert L. Ferrall, McCloud River Lumber 
Co.; Floyd H. Hart, Tomlin Box Co., Meda- 
ford, Ore.; O. C. Haslett, W. G. Hyman, Pa- 
cific Box Factory, San Francisco; Walter S. 
Johnson, American Box Corporation, San 
Francisco; Herman Paine, Southern Califor- 
nia Box Co., Los Angeles; J. W. Rodgers, 
Lassen Lumber & Box Co., San Francisco: J. 
M. White, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weed, Calif., 
and C. R. Wisdom, California Pine Box Dis- 
tributing Co., San Francisco. 


A RECENT press report states that a wooden 
water-wheel, located in Crooks Hollow, Green- 
ville, Ont., which has been continuously turn- 
ing for 115 years, had collapsed, due to a 
faulty axle, 








Sell Durable 
Kitchen Floors 


—the kind that become 
harder with use and wear 
smoother each year. Our 
“Old Reliable” Michigan 
Hard Maple flooring wears 
“like iron” and gives the 
longest service for the least 
money. Your customers 


can treat this flooring with 


sire. 


It will pay you to stock 
“Old Reliable” Maple, Birch 
and Beech flooring. Lumber 
merchandisers find that our 
‘flooring is a quick seller and 
always satisfies customers. 
Give it a trial soon! 


Mail Coupon Today 


so that your name will be put on 
our mailing list to receive all 
future stock lists. This does not 
obligate you in any way. Do it 
now! 


We also manufacture hardwood 
and softwood lumber, lath and 
poles. 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


Grand Rapids Trust Co. a, 


Receiver for William Horner 


Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘ Old Reliable’”’ 
Hardwood Flooring. 

I would like to receive future lists as 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
me in any way. 


hot oil or can stain and var- 
nish it in any way they de- 
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9) Lumeer Co. 0} 
HAM MOND, vy 
Manufacturers of 


Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Round Piling Any Lengths. 






I.C. R.R. 











WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


! Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at 
CANDY, LA 










Office. 
RUSTON, LA 














casieu long leaf 
ellowPine Lambe” 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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New Model Track-Type Tractor 


A new track-type tractor is announced by 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for production and sales at its 
Springfield (111.) plant—(The Monarch Trac- 
tors Corporation)—early in 1929. This new 
nmiodel will be known as the Allis-Chalmets 
Monarch “35” and will be first shown at the 
Cleveland Good loads 
Show. r 


posed locations. The squirrel cage type, hay- 
ing no wearing parts except the bearings, as- 
sures absolute freedom from sparking so that 
it may be placed with perfect safety where, 
on account of the fire hazard, a direct current 
machine might be dangerous. Other advan- 
tages are: The ability to start under load, to 
carry heavy overloads for considerable pe- 





This new Allis-Chal- 
mers Monarch offers a 
maximum of 36 draw- 
bar horsepower, three 
speeds forward and one 
reverse, 1.84, 2.75, 4.00 
and 2.12, respectively. 
The engine is of a 
standard Allis- 
Chalmers type, de- 
signed and used exclu- 
sively for tractor work, 
and has four cylinders | 
with removable sleeves | 
set in the block, 4%- 
inch bore, 6%-inch 
stroke. The motor 
speed under full load 
is 9.30 revolutions a 
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minute, and is under 
governor control. The 
length over all, includ- 
ing starting crank, is 
10 feet 4 inches; width over all is 5 feet 2 
inches; height to top of radiator is 5 feet 1% 
inches. A full pressure lubricating system and 
an oil PurOlator add considerably to its 
economical operation. The track is of extra 
length as in the larger models, the “50” and 
“75,” providing maximum traction ability, and 
an even distribution of weight. 

Features pertaining to the ease and facility 
of operation and the operator’s comfort are 
incorporated in this machine. Steering is ac- 
complished with a steering wheel and through 
steering clutches enabling the tractor to vir- 
tually turn in its own length. The Allis-Chal- 
mers Monarch “35” is conservatively rated in 
accordance with the policy of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co. in always maintain- 
ing an adequate reserve for peak loads. In 
general design, construction and appearance 
it is similar to the Allis-Chalmers Monarch 
“50” and “75” tractors. 


Polyphase Induction Motor Bulletin 


A new 16-page bulletin, 1087-F, has been 
issued by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. illustrating and describing its line of large 
polyphase induction motors, which are built 
in both the squirrel cage and the wound rotor 
types, the latter being often referred to as 
the slip ring or phase wound type. The com- 
pany states that the polyphase induction mo- 
tor possesses many inherent advantages which 
have made it one of the most extensively 
used types of electrical apparatus. Extremely 
simple in construction and reliable in opera- 
tion, it may be built so rugged as to be used 
under the most trying conditions and in ex- 


Allis-Chalmers Monarch “35” track-type tractor 


riods, and to run at approximately constant 
speed regardless of load. 


NORTH CAROLINA increased its motor vehicle 
registration more than 11 percent in the last 
year. 
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Unit Increases Capacity of Truck 


The accompanying illustration depicts a 
Twin-Flex equipped truck utilized for heavy 
hauling and delivery work by the Currier 
Sash & Door Co., of Detroit, Mich. The Twin- 
Flex is a scientifically engineered unit that 
transforms the new model AA Ford truck into 
a sturdy 6-wheel, 3-ton vehicle which will 
travel anywhere that a Ford truck will go 
and provide 3-ton transportation at about half 
the usual initial cost. This equipment has 
all the speed, flexibility and economy of the 
Ford truck, together with the doubled pay- 
load capacity provided by the Twin-Flex unit. 

Among the features of the Twin Flex unit, 
which is manufactured by the Twin-Flex Cor- 
poration, of Detroit, Mich., are: Doubles car- 
rying, tire and spring capacity; increases body 
length of truck 2% feet; close-coupling of 
rear wheels maintains ease of steering and 
prevents tire scuffling; runs in and out of ruts 
with ease, due to overlapping wheels; does 
not change Ford chassis in any essential part; 
turns in same radius as Ford truck; will go 
anywhere that Ford truck will go and carry 
its load with ease and speed; offers practical 
transportation on a 3-ton payload basis at 
ordinary Ford operating costs. 
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Twin-Flex equipped truck utilized for heavy hauling and delivery work 
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New National Forest District 


A new national forest district to embrace the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
has been created by the Forest Service and 
approved by Secretary of Agriculture Jardine. 
This Lake States district will be known as 
National Forest District No. 9. It already con- 
tains ten national forest units with an aggre- 
gate of close to 1,200,000 acres of Government- 
owned land. 

Recognizing the need for the reclamation of 
large areas of land adapted to timber produc- 
tion but at present denuded and unproductive, 
the National Forest Reservation Commission 
has approved a program contemplating eventual 
acquisition of an additional 2,500,000 acres of 
land in these three States. This purchase pro- 
gram will involve an expenditure of more 
than $6,000,000 of Federal funds. 

Earl W. Tinker has been appointed district 
forester in charge of the Lake States district. 
He assumed his new duties on Tuesday of this 
week, establishing temporary headquarters at 
Madison, Wis. Mr. Tinker has supervised the 
land exchange and acquisition work in this 
district for several years past and is thor- 
oughly familiar with conditions. He is a native 
of Michigan and a graduate of the Michigan 
State College of Forestry. 


Paper and Board from Cornstalks 


The renewal of efforts to establish large- 
scale manufacture of paper and wallboard 
from cornstalks may become an important 
factor in the control of the corn borer, pro- 
vided the rather ambitious experiments now 
being undertaken by several firms prove more 
successful than the many ill-fated attempts of 
the past, according to Dr. F. P. Veitch, in 
charge of the industrial farm products division, 
bureau of chemistry and soils, Department of 
Agriculture. Continuing, Dr. Veitch said: 

A profitable method for the disposal of 
cornstalks that would insure their complete 
disintegration would obviously be one of the 
most effective weapons in fighting the corn 
borer. And if this profitable disposal could 
be made on the individual farms where the 
cornstalks are grown the effectiveness of the 
weapon against the borer would be materially 
increased. Unfortunately, no universally ap- 
Plicable and profitable farm disposal of corn- 
stalks is yet in sight. So attention has been 
turned to the industrial concentration and 
utilization of cornstalks without, of course, 
neglecting the search for more satisfactory 
and practicable farm use. 

The tremendous quantity of widely distri- 
buted cornstalks in this country increases the 
difficulties of their profitable and complete 
utilization as a means of fighting the corn 
borer. The yield of cured cornstalks or corn 
stover is variously estimated at from 1 ton to, 
in some instances, 2 tons per acre, giving a 
total of approximately 100,000,000 tons to 
possibly 150,000,000 tons of cornstalks as an 
average in this country annually. Of course, 
not all of this material would be available 
for other than farm utilization, but there are 
several times as many cornstalks produced 
in this country as would be required to make 
all the paper and board in which they could 
be used. 


Dr. Veitch feels that industrial utilization of 
cornstalks for the manufacture of paper and 
wallboard is the most promising outlet so far 
suggested, and that, because of conditions 
brought about by the corn borer, this outlet 
for this most troublesome and cumbersome of 
farm wastes is well worth continued investiga- 
tion. He pointed out, however, that paper was 
made from cornstalks as far back as 1765 and 
that on two occasions in the last 25 years the 
Department of Agriculture has studied the 
matter very carefully on a mill scale. 

The net results of these investigations, he 
said, have been to show quite conclusively 
that technically it is very easy to make paper 





or board, such as wallboard, building board 
and insulation board from cornstalks. How- 
ever, the difficulty heretofore has been to 
make money in this way. Though several 
firms have tried to do this, the ventures have 
not been financially successful simply because 
paper and board could be made at lower cost 
from wood. 

It is obvious that with the decreasing sup- 
ply of any raw material and its increasing 
cost, other raw materials will receive more 
consideration, and that that as the wood sup- 
ply decreases and its cost increases there 
will come a time when another raw material 
for paper making will be practicable. 


Protecting Woodwork From Termites 


Complete insulation from the ground of all 
untreated woodwork of a building is the only 
effective preventive or remedy against attack 
by subterranean termites or “white ants,” which 
are present in many areas of the United 
States, says Dr. T. E. Snyder, specialist in 
forest entomology, Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Snyder added that the small householder 
with a modest home of frame construction is 
the one most likely to suffer through termite 
attacks, and ‘at the same time is the one who 
will be most oppressed if serious injury fol- 
lows the termite attack. For this reason he 
suggests certain changes in the building codes 
of cities, which, if adopted, would prevent in- 
jury by the subterranean varieties of the pest. 

For the group of termites that fly and at- 
tack the wood directly, Dr. Snyder states that 
thorough fumigation is required if the damage 
is to be checked. In new buildings, he points 
out, it is well to insure against termite damage 
by impregnating all foundation timber with a 
coal-tar creosote and other wood work with 
zinc chloride or some other equivalent pre- 
servatives. These treatments also serve as a 
check on the subterranean termites. 

Insulation and impregnation of timber will 
cost a few hundred dollars additional in the 
construction of a building, he says, but this 
should be considered in the light of an insur- 
ance against future attack and damage. It may 
save thousands of dollars in repairs and re- 
placements later. It is much simpler to keep 
termites out of a building than it is to get 
rid of them or repair the damage they do. 


Opposed to Shipstead Bill 


Vigorous opposition to the Shipstead bill, 
which would deprive the Federal courts of the 
power to issue injunctions to prevent continued 
violations of the anti-trust laws by organiza- 
tions of wage earners, is voiced by William 
Butterworth, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Senator George W. Norris, chair- 
man of the Senate judiciary committee. 

Mr. Butterworth reviews the declarations 
made by the national chamber’s member or- 
ganizations on this subject, and points out that 
these organizations affirmed the right of the 
workers or any other element of the com- 
munity to organize, but upheld the principle 
that associations or combinations of employers 
or employees, or both, must equally be subject 
to the authority of the State. 

The measure which is before you is con- 
trary to the propositions for which our organ- 
ization stands, he says, in that the bill has 
as its essential purpose a special exemption 
for employees and their associations from 
the operations of the laws of the United 
States, particularly the laws against re- 
straints of interstate commerce. Both the 
exemption and the method through which it 
would be granted are contrary to the declara- 
tions as to the principles made by our mem- 
bership. 

The exemption which is now proposed is, 
in effect, an addition to the exemption which 
has since i913 been granted by Congress, 
through a limitation Congress has placed 
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upon the annual appropriation for enforce- 
ment of anti-trust legislation. The limitation 
is to the effect that no part of the appropri- 
ation may be used for proceedings against 
any organization for any agreement, provided 
the purpose of the agreement is to increase 
wages, shorten hours or better conditions of 
labor. 


The national chamber opposed this limitation 
at the outset of its organization and has op- 


posed it ever since, Mr. Butterworth adds. 
Continuing, he says: 
On the other hand, the organizations in the 


chamber’s membership have united in urging 
a reconsideration of anti-trust legislation. 
From the point of view of the chamber, there- 
fore, it may be submitted that if the legis- 
lative department of the Government is of 
the opinion that any feature of the substan- 
tive legislation as to interstate commerce 
has effects other than those which were in- 
tended, or effects which, while originally in- 


tended, are now considered to be contrary to 
the public interest, it would seem appropriate 
to consider amendments to the substantive 
legislation. Such a course would offer oppor- 


tunity for clear presentation of the issues. 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Old Ss 


Growth eee 


Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Dec, 29.—Presentation of a gavel made from 
longleaf pine timbers which had been in the 
roof of the White House at Washington for 
112 years, was the feature of the regular 
meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
yesterday. The presentation was made by 
Everett G. Griggs on behalf of Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Karl B. 
Kellogg, president of the club, received the 
gavel from Maj. Griggs. Mr. Kellogg an- 
nounced the appointment of W. L. Rawn to 
the club’s tariff committee, replacing A. H. 
Landram, who resigned the post. A general 
discussion on different matters of interest to 
the industry was held. 

Advance bookings of lumber to the Atlantic 
coast for January and February show a 
marked gain, practically all available space 
for the next two months having been taken. 
The present rate of $14 will be maintained 
through February. Local shippers are hope- 
ful of better conditions in the east coast 
market when the spring building season 
opens. 

The Cascade Timber Co., of Tacoma, has 
won its fight for lower rates on cedar poles 
and wood piling from Tacoma to points in 
California, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission upheld 
the local company’s complaint that rail rates 
are excessive because they exceeded rates on 
fir lumber to the same points. The commis- 
sion not only ordered the rates reduced, but 
ordered the railroads to refund the differences 
on past shipments. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks last week: From the Shaffer, McCor- 
mick, Baker and Milwaukee docks and Porta- 
coma piers, 4,935,000 feet; Dickman Lumber 
Co., 1,300,000 feet; Puget Sound Lumber Co., 
2,100,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 800,000 
feet; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 1,200,000 
feet; Tacoma Harbor Lumber Co., 800,000 feet 
—a total of 11,135,000 feet. Destinations: 
Atlantic coast, 4,200,000 feet; California, 2,100,- 
000 feet; Japan and China, 2,750,000 feet; 
Europe, 335,000 feet; Australia, 1,400,000 feet; 
Alaska, 200,000 feet, and South America, west 
coast, 150,000 feet. Other than lumber: The 
Atlantic coast took 60 tons box shook, 25,000 
feet cross arms, 5,000,000 shingles and 5,800 
doors. Europe took 27,700 doors, 250 bundles 
broom handles, 63 tons plywood and 40 tons 
floor blocks. Australia took 100 tons ply- 
wood and 400 tons box shook. South America, 
west coast, took 600 tons box shook. 

Lumber production by the Tacoma mills 


dropped to the lowest point in four years 
during 1928, according to estimates of the 
year’s cut compiled by the local operators 
this week. These estimates cover only the 


mills in the city limits, and the plants cut- 
ting rough lumber. The total production by 
the Tacoma mills during 1928 is estimated at 
729,000,000 feet, as compared with 744,350,000 
feet in 1927, and 815,800,000 feet in 1926. The 
figures from the individual mills for 1928 and 
1927 are as follows: 





Mill 1928 1927 
City Lumber Co:;...... 15,000,000 14,600,000 
Clear Fir Lumber Co.. 35,000,000 36,000,000 
Defiance Lumber Co... .75,000,000 80,000,000 
Dickman Lumber Co... .48,000,000 40,000,000 
Ernest Dolge (Inc.).... 24,000,000 23,000,000 
East Side Mill Co...... 19,000,000 18,500,000 
Henry Mill & Timber 

GES RE 25,500,000 24,000,000 
Mountain Lumber Co.. 22,000,000 22,000,000 
North End Lumber Co. 15,000,000 13,750,000 
Puget Sound Lumber 

SR Spee ae 55,000,000 45,000,000 
Ship Lumber Mill Co.. 14,000,000 14,500,000 
St. Paul & Tacoma 

BAe OE, ces cccens 185,000,000 223,000,000 
Tacoma Harbor Lumber 

re ie eee oem aia oct 48,000,000 30,000,000 
Tidewater Mill Co..... 23,000,000 30,000,000 
Western Fir Lumber 

Ce Jwh disndhe ces we v6 20,500,000 22,000,000 
Wheeler, Osgood Co... 55,000,000 58,000,000 
Miscellaneous Opera- 

Ge wikecar sin vaeee 50,000,000 50,000,000 

aise eer wares 729,000,000 744,350,000 

John Buffelen has filed suit against the 


Northwestern Pulp & Paper Co. 


to recover 


—— 


$36,609 alleged to be due on two merchandise 


accounts furnished the defendant by the 
Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
Buffelen took over the claims of the latter 
organization, 


Guy E. Crow, recently named Tacoma man- 
ager for the Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Corpora- 
tion, left last week for New York, and will 
be away until early in the new year. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 29.—Sawmills and shingle mills are 
now closed down, but next week some of the 
mills will begin operating again, and the log- 
ging camps are expected to be running to 
probably 80 percent of capacity. Wholesalers 
report very little business, and the sales man- 
agers of the mills are not doing much solicit- 
ing. A feeling that 1929 will be a much more 
prosperous year is evident on every hand. 
Seattle lumber retailers are optimistic. 

In the Bellingham district, it is reported, 
about 500 men will return to work next week. 
The Morrison Mill & Box Co.’s mills and box 
factory have reopened. The Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co.’s plant, which employs about 280 
men, reopened this week. Next week this 
company will again put on a night shift in 
its shingle miil, which has been operating 
a night shift for the last few months. Hoff 
& Pinkey will resume their operations this 
week. Mills and camps of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills will reopen on Jan. 2 with 
about 2500 men on the payroll. The Buffelen 
camp will begin activities again soon after 
Jan. 1, and the Siemons Lumber Co. has not 
decided just when it will reopen its shingle 


— Spokane, Wash. 


Dec. 29.—Wholesalers are a unit in declar- 
ing that not in many years, and some say 
never, have stocks of both Pondosa and 
Idaho white pine been so badly broken at 
the beginning of a new year as they are now. 
With dealer stocks low, a strong market is 
expected, with price increases’ probable. 
Both orders and inquiries have picked up 
during this last week, and January volume is 
likely to be good. 

The Montana Logging Co. is laying steel 
three miles west of Plains, Mont., on Lynch 
Creek, to the Northern Pacific tracks, to bring 
out logs from the timber of the Anaconda 


Copper Co. there. Shipment of logs to the 
mill at Bonner will begin in about ninety 
days. 


That reforestation is an economic possi- 
bility was the statement of Dean F. G. Miller, 
of the forestry department of the University 
of Idaho, speaking recently before the forestry 
division of the Northwest Scientific Associa- 
tion in the Davenport Hotel. He gave a re- 
sume of the work directed by himself in 
Benewah County, Idaho, last summer. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Dec. 29.—The outlook for the lumber in- 
dustry never looked brighter. Both Japan 
and Australia have bought considerable lum- 
ber for the first quarter of the new year, 
and the British railways have placed orders 
for huge quantities of railway sleepers for 
shipment in 1929. The demand for Douglas 
fir clears from the United Kingdom and Con- 


tinent is growing. Eastern Canadian trade 
has been very quiet during the last week 


or two, but it is expected buying will start 
soon for early spring delivery. The timber 
market looks very firm, while the clear mar- 
ket has been very strong. The Atlantic coast 
has bought for January shipment at prices 
which are much better than the mills were 
able to get for November and December. A 
still further advance in price is expected for 
February shipments, although the mills will 
not be selling for February shipment until 
after the first of the’ year. The prospects 
for this market in 1929 are exceptionally 
good. The mills are now shut down for re- 
pairs, and their stocks in all lines are low, 
so that there are prospects for increased 
prices. 
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The Consolidated Shingle Co. has notified 
the trade both in Canada and the United 
States that present Edgwood prices will be 
the minimum until March 31, 1929. At pres- 
ent the mills are curtailing to the extent of 
about 75 percent, and will continue on that 
basis well into January. Recent shingle re- 
ports indicate that there has been a consider- 
able pick-up in buying during the last ten 


a Portland, Ore. 


Dec. 29.—For the present a great many saw- 
mills are undergoing a general overhauling 
while down for the holidays, but it is expected 
that within two weeks all will be in operation 
again. A heavy snow fell early in the week 
and it looked as if many mills would have 
to remain idle for a considerable period, but 
warm rains came within 48 hours and re- 
moved all trace of winter excepting in the 
higher altitudes. This means that it will be 
possible for many mills in the Willamette 
Valley to resume operations whenever the 
operators consider it desirable to do so. 

Lumber manufacturers in general seem to 
think that 1929 is going to be better than 
the year just closed, prospects being much 
brighter than they were at the beginning 
of 1928. 

It is understood that negotiations are under 
way for the purchase of the 25,000-acre tract 
of timber owned by Wheeler Bros. in the 
Nehalem district. If consummated, this will 
be one of the largest transactions in timber in 
this district for a number of years. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 2.—Sales managers are gratified with 
the large number of forward inquiries which 
came in last week, while a considerable num- 
ber of orders were placed in the last few 
days calling for five to ten cars. A good 
many retailers appear to hold the belief that 
prices are as easy now as they can expect 
As a matter of fact prices have gained some 
what in strength in the last week. Line yards 
are among those getting into the market 
early, and there have been good placements 
of industrial business, particularly from mill- 
work manufacturers and box makers. Whole- 
salers have been getting into action, and it 
is noticeable. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Dec. 31.—Even though there has been very 
little effort to get business, some mills have 
recently secured some nice orders. These or- 
ders have been for prompt shipment and have 
brought firm prices. A number of the large 
mills clesed down for the holidays, and most 
of them will remain down for three weeks. 
Car material sales have been rather brisk, and 
several nice schedules were booked by ship- 
pers in this territory. Sales managers are 
Pleased with the new demand for 6-inch car 
siding in both 9- and 10-foot. This item has 
been sluggish for the last year. There has 
been remarkably good weather and the saw- 
mills were in steady production up until Sat- 
urday night preceding Christmas. Shipments 
were unusually heavy. This is one of the 
hardest seasons for loading thoroughly dry 
dimension. The sawmills are going into the 
new year with about ten percent less lumber 
than they had at this time last year. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Dec. 31.—There has been very little activity 
in the North Carolina pine market. Most 
mills will be down for another week, but ship- 
ments will be continued. The mills have been 
making too much stock and have accumulated 
a surplus of some items. Most large buyers 
are looking for higher prices during the first 
three months in 1929. There have been nu- 
merous inquiries. 

There had been very little demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better band sawn, but good 
circular sawn stock has been moving a little 
better, Edge 4/4 No. 3 hag been rather quiet, 
but souttityn yards aré duying gdva eugé antl 


* ume, 


rica's Lumber Centers 


stock widths mixed. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths in straight and mixed cars have 
been very quiet, 

Buying of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln or air 
dried, rough, has slowed up. Edge box 5/4 and 
6/4 dressed and resawn, has been quiet. Box 
bark strips, 4/4 rough and dressed, are still 
in good demand and very little stock is being 
offered for prompt shipment. 

While most planing mills have been down, 
many orders have been got out. Prices of 
dressed lumber have shown very little change 
recently. Kiln dried roofers have been quiet, 
but the mills have not seen fit to make any 
further price reduction. They are not both- 
ered with much surplus stock, due to rough 
stock box selling very freely at good prices. 
Air dried roofers have been quiet. Rough 
and dressed framing have been moving better 
to the East and North. 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec. 31.—There has been little activity in 
the roofer market here for two weeks. The 
curtailment of output has been even greater 
than was expected. Shipments have been 
light through the holidays, and cleaned up 
old orders. Mill owners, especially those in 
the Roofer Manufacturers Club, are refusing 
to sell at prices that are being offered, which 
are below the actual cost of production in 
some instances. It is generally believed that 
there will be a considerable improvement in 
the market as the month advances. 

While there has been little activity in the 
longleaf market during the last two weeks, 
and production has been at the low point of 
the year, there are indications already of a 
sharp pick-up in demand, Southwest Georgia 
and southeastern Alabama mills have little 
difficulty in disposing of their products, espe- 


cially dimension. Railroads have indicated 
that they will be heavy buyers of longleaf 
early in the year. 
_ . 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dec. 31.—Speculative building contractors 


have been hit pretty hard by holding up of 
promised permanent loans. Labor is plentiful 
and weather conditions are ideal. Lumber 
price varations on small jobs were less this 
week than they were last, but there are fluc- 
tuations in quoted prices on larger quantities. 
Prices of higher grades have been steady re- 
cently. Transit cars have had to go at con- 
cessions. Some dealers bought 2x4- x 9-foot 
as low as $18, and others are paying as much 
as $21, f. o. b. Birmingham. No. 3, 1x4-inch 
flooring is $15.50 or lower. Conditions as a 
whole in the retail lumber business are satis- 
factory, except that collections are poor and 
credits are tight. Mills as a rule closed down 
less than three days for the holidays and all 
have resumed operations. Mill order files are 
not bulky but-as 2 rule are 
rrices are fair 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 31.—Many mills, both large and small 
are closed down. Some shipments have there- 
fore been delayed. Prices rule very steady, 
there having been a recovery from the slight 
slump of three or four weeks ago, when buy- 
ing first began to drop off for the winter sea- 
son. Pine mills are fairly well supplied with 
orders. They might have had more business 
on their books, but buyers up north have been 
making their offers too low. It is expected 
that buying will shortly reach normal vol- 
Stocks at mills are none too large to 
take care of a good volume of trade, and out- 
put is somewhat smaller than it was a year 
ago. Hardwoods are still firm, and prices are 
showing improvement from week to week. 
The continued strength in oak is the market 
feature. 

J. K. Wadley, of Texarkana and Shreveport, 
presided at a banquet here today in honor of 
Frank A. Dudley and J. Frank Dean, president 
and vice president, respectively, of the United 


Hotels Co. of America, hich recently atquired 
the ‘Washington and oh een Be aig Ave cen 


enticfoarctaryv and 
SAtIisracrory? and 


Co PACIFIC COAST Coa 








TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S45 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


*wasn. Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Min — a. 
James A. Harrison, P. O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Bos, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H. E. Wade, - ‘Lincoln, Nebraska 




















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


: Pondosa 


Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments viaN.P. pg: 
and Milwaukee Rys. Missoula, Mont. 





SLL ALI 3 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 


Also Spruce Finish $4S 


(13/16x 1/2” Off in Width) 


. Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8 Hours. 


es 


WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER co. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 











HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL ~ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Lighter, Stronger Stringers. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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CI _- CALIFORNIA Co 





= White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room. Harrison 1295," CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. F. PRAY R. H, BROWNE 
White PINE 
California Sugar PINE 
White FIR 


We specialize in MOULDINGS 
Box Shook and Cut Stock. 


1O1L-13 Crocker First Na‘onal ~SAN FRANCISCO 




















BOX SHOP 








We are pre- 
pared to furnish 
mixed cars of 
boards, dimen- 
sion moulding 
and clears to 
the yard trade. 


We invite your inqut- 
ries and orders. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CAL. 














‘2 






Buyers for 
Planing Mills 


and 


a 
Woodworking 


Factories 


will find some very attractive values in 
our high quality, carefully milled 


NO. 2 SHOP AND BETTER 


California White Pine 


Write us now about your lumber requirements 
and ask for stock list. Our annual production 
of 35,000,000 feet insures prompt service. 


Feather River Lumber Co. 


DELLEKER, CALIF, . 

















Surface Measure 


| ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering in the moet complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 





panels, doors, sash, blinas, door and window 





ames, etc.,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (454 x 6%4"") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 















Mr. Wadley head of the company organized 
to operate the consolidated properties. E. A. 
Frost, president of the Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries (Inc.), was among the speakers. Randle 
T. Moore and Eli Wiener, of the Peavy-Moore 
Lumber Co., and the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., respectively, were among the guests. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Dec. 31.—Last week orders fell to about 40 
percent less than normal production, but 
would likely be more than curtailed produc- 
tion. A very heavy epidemic of “flu” is in- 
terfering badly with operations. Shipments 
thus far this month have held up quite well, 
but have not kept up with production. Prices 
will be firmer the early part of 1929 just as 
soon as the new business begins to show it- 
self. The export market is holding up well. 
A good volume of orders continues to come 
from almost all sections of the world. The 
interior buyers of longleaf timbers have obli- 
gated the mills already on heavy commit- 
ments ranging up uutil May of 1929. 

Stocks of 3-inch pine flooring continue 
rather low in both flat and rift. Production 
of 4-inch flooring has been rather heavy and 
Sales have been fair, but not sufficient to 
keep up with the production, so there is now 
a fair stock of rift and a rather heavy stock 
of flat except in No. 3, which is pretty well 
sold ahead. Prices on flooring are holding 
fairly firm. B&better car siding in 4-inch, 
9-foot size is a tremendous seller at as high 
as $47 f. o. b, mill. Practically all mills in 
this section are badly oversold on this stock, 


of 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 2 longleaf boards 
are rather low. In No. 2 shortleaf, 8- and 10- 
inch have been selling quite well, and stocks 
are rather low. In No. 2 shortleaf, 8- and 10- 
inch have had a tremendous spurt, stocks are 
almost all sold out, and prices on some lengths 
are $3 to $4 higher than they were just a 
few weeks ago. No. 2, 5/ and 6/4 stocks are 
very low in both air and kiln dried, and prices 
are very strong. Stocks of No. 3, 4-inch fenc- 
ing are rather scarce, with a number of 
orders unshipped. No. 3, 6-inch fencing and 
flooring have been selling in excellent volume 
and stocks are very low. In No. 3 shortleaf, 
8-, 10- and 12-inch are very badly oversold. 
In No. 3 longleaf, 8- and 10-inch have been 
Selling in excellent volume, and stocks are 
showing a steady decrease. No. 3, 12-inch 
longleaf has been in excellent demand and 
all dry stock is sold. The outlook for No. 4 
lumber is materially improved, as grain door 
operators have already agreed to increase 
their prices to $10 f. o. b. mill on board meas- 
ure count for the early part of 1929. Shook 
are in increased demand and vegetable crate 
business will keep box factories active until 
well along in the spring. 

Pine dimension stocks are badly broken. 
Stocks of longleaf Nos. 1 and 2 are scarce, 
with orders continuing for such items as are 
available. Shortleaf dimension stocks are very 
much worse broken than are longleaf, and 
only small quantities of green are becoming 
dry. No. 3 dimension is just about all sold 
out in all sizes, in both longleaf and shortleaf. 

Orders continue at a very. satisfactory 
rate for pine lath and prices are quite firm. 

















4 


Oak insulator bracket found enclosed in a sugar pine tree felled near San Luis Obispo in June, 
1926. The tree is estimated to have been 36 years old when cut. Records show that the bracket 
was nailed on to the tree in 1901 which in 25 years completely enclosed it.. J. W. Gilkyson, then 
division commercial manager of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., acquired the specimen 
section and in 1928 donated it to the Pioneers Historical Collection in San Francisco. R. W. 
Smith, field engineer for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, aided by Emanuel 
Fritz, professor of wood technology and lumbering, University of California, reconstructed the 
history of the tree’s growth 





and additional railroads come into the market 
each week with inquiries. Drop siding in 
upper grades has been showing a little revival, 
while No. 2 is pretty well oversold in a num- 
ber of patterns. There has been a strong de- 
mand from Texas for B&better No. 117. Ceil- 
ing is not active and in both %x4- and %x4- 
inch stocks of wpper grades have been increas- 
ing slightly, but No. 2 is selling quite well. 
Demand for %-inch partition is only fair and 
stocks are low. Bevel and square edge siding 
items are selling in only nominal quantities. 
Moldings continue to sell in fair volume in 
mixed cars, but straight car orders have been 
few. Sales of pine finish to the interior mar- 
ket have been rather light. Export commit- 
ments on saps in longleaf have the mills 
quite heavily booked ahead. Industrial orders 
have the mills sold heavily ahead on 5/4-inch 
B&better sizes. Sales of No. 1 and C have 
been fairly slow. 

No. 2 4-inch fencing has been a little 
draggy, due very largely to higher prices 
quoted in this territory. Stocks are not heavy. 
No. 2 6-inch fencing and flooring have been in 
excellent demand and longleaf mills are over- 
gold unt#l the latter part df January. Stvtks 


No. 1 are sold ahead for several days, and the 
No. 2 for two or three weeks. Production of 
No. 2 is rather light. A number of mills that 
quit making lath last year have never started 
again. Pine shingles continue to sell fairly 
well in the No. 1 heart and better grades, with 
stocks of all grades rather low. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 31.—The holiday season, as usual, has 
affected the sales of lumber, although the 
interest shown this year is said to be better 
than was manifest a year ago. Some of the 
big city yards, including those at St. Louis, 
Detroit and Cleveland, placed orders for 
southern pine, indicating their confidence in 
the present price level. The mills have been 
holding their lumber with greater confidence, 
because of the condition of their stocks and 
their knowledge that stocks in hands of re- 
tailers are light. Because of the _ diffi- 
culty dealers experienced a year ago in get- 
ting dry stock, it is expected that they will 
cover their requirements earlier than they 
did then. 

Paul BEB. Kendall, aivértising manager. of 
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the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, will 
be the first speaker of the new year before 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis. He will 
address the Jan. 8 luncheon meeting on “What 
Right Have You to Advertise?” The meeting 
will be held in Hotel Jefferson. 

The Pioneer Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, 
is erecting at Brushy, Mo., what’ will be the 
largest stave mill in the United States when 
completed. The company has three stave 
mills in operation in Shannon and Reynolds 
counties, Missouri. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Dec. 31.—The influenza epidemic, along 
with inclement weather and the holidays, has 
materially affected production and shipments 
of both pine and hardwood. The demand for 
all items of pine is very good indeed. ‘The 
retail yard trade is unusually active for this 
period. Industrial and car material business 
is plentiful and prices are firm to advancing. 
The export situation also continues strong. 
Apparently there are no surplus stocks of 
export lumber and a good many sales are 
being made for future delivery. Longleaf 
timber cutting continues firm. Lath have 
been a little slow. Practically all hard- 
wood prices are firm, with an advancing ten- 
dency, as there are no surplus stocks. The 
consuming trades, especially the furniture 
manufacturers, are beginning to lay in sup- 
plies. The export market has been showing 
a fair amount of activity. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Dec. 31.—Substantial shipments of mixed 
ears of northern pine are scheduled for the 
first half of January. Inventories disclosed 
that line yards are carrying the lowest 
stocks in several years. Sawmills at Duluth, 
Cloquet, Virginia and International Falls, 
Minn., are looking forward to activity de- 
veloping early in the season. A broader in- 
quiry from the middle West for boxes and 
box shook is_ reported. Companies with 
logging roads are making progress in log- 
ging though input has been curtailed by the 
unfavorable weather early in the season. 


. . 7 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dec. 31.—The end of 1928 finds the Minne- 
apolis and Northwest lumber industry in fair 
condition, and lumbermen generally looking 
forward to business improvement during 1929. 
An open winter up to the present time has 
made it possible to continue home building 
and other outdoor work. While of course this 
building has not kept pace with that of the 
summer months, it is more generally active 
than usual at this time of year. 


Warren, Ark. 


Dec. 31.—The New Year brings the bright- 
est prospects to the Arkansas soft pine mills 
that they have had for several years. Prices 
are at a much higher level than they were a 
year ago; especially on common boards and 
dimension. Inch No. 2 prices are $3 higher 
than they were a year ago, while other com- 
mons are $1@2 higher. This is also true of 
bundled stock, while finish prices are $2@3 
higher. Demand is much stronger, and pros- 
pects are favorable. Industrial users of 
Arkansas stock are operating néar capacity, 
and the demand from these is certain to hold 
up during this year. The cotton producing 
States are in better shape than théy were a 
year ago. The grain sections are also re- 
ported in good condition, so a good demand 
from rural sections is looked for. 

Last week produced a good volume of or- 
ders for all general items of stock, while 
many inquiries are afloat. Already an actual 
shortage is in sight for 1x4- and 6-inch No. 2 
common, while 8-and 10-inch No. 2 will likely 
be cleaned up during this month. Mill stocks 
are considerably lower than they were at the 
beginning of 1928, and current production will 
hardly equal the present demand. The mills 
look for slightly higher prices and a demand 
that will keep both small mills and planing 
mills running to capacity during the next few 
months. 

The hardwood market is showing new life. 
A good number of orders is being placed for 
flooring. Flooring prices are slightly higher, 
though not yet up to the level that will per- 
mit the mills to break even on purchases of 
rough stock made at present levels. Prac- 
tically all items of rough hardwood are be- 


ing sold at higher prices than the mills are 
obtaining for dressed stock. This condition 
should be remedied in the near future; espe- 
cially as the output of hardwood from the 
smaller mills is likely to be curtailed by 
winter weather. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dec. 31.—While Milwaukee lumber firms 
were busy during the holiday week on their 
inventories, and feeling the usual holiday dull- 
ness at the end of the year, they were look- 
ing forward to an active business after the 
turn of the year. A number of good projects 
will be started immediately after Jan. 1, Local 
firms have been working their stocks down 
to a minimum during the last several weeks, 
and it is believed that they compare very 
favorably with those of other years. They 
have been out of the wholesale market prac- 
tically all December, coming in only when 
they needed lumber for immediate require- 
ments, 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Dec. 31.—R. B. Howell, in charge of the 
Phoenix office of the Southwest Lumber Sales 
Corporation, was in Albuquerque several 
days last week. He reports that Phoenix is 
building right along, with prospects for an- 
other good year in 1929. The shook market 
in central Arizona is not as strong as it was 
expected to be, however, since the cold 
Weather may reduce the lettuce crop mate- 
rially. Its effect on grapefruit and oranges 
can not be determined for a few weeks. 

Fred C. Jones was here last week con- 
ferring with Col. George E. Breece, W. G. 
Ramshaw, and others interested in box 
shook. He is general manager of the south- 
ern California division of Tarter, Webster & 
Johnson, San Francisco, with mills of 65,- 
000,000 feet annual capacity at Dorris and 
Klamath Falls, and branch houses at Los 
Angeles, Fresno, El Centro and Reedley. 

A. B. McGaffey, Albuquerque lumberman, 
is a committeeman of the New Mexico bureau 
of publicity, and his appointment insures 
recognition of wood products in the prospec- 
tive widespread advertising of the South- 
west’s advantages. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Dec. 31.—Mild weather prevails throughout 
northern Ontario, and logging operators are 
eager for a freeze-up. There has not as yet 
been enough snow to form a bottom for the 
roads and the mercury has touched zero 
only twice. 

The annual meeting of the lumbermen’s 
section of the Toronto Board of Trade will 
be held in the council chamber of the board 
on Thursday of this week. W. W. Carter, 
Toronto, will preside. 

The Paynes-Carty Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
wholesaler, was recently formed, with offices 
at 863 Bay Street, Toronto. It will handle 
all lines of softwoods and hardwoods. The 
members of the company are W. G. Paynes 
and R. D. Carty. Mr. Paynes has been in 
business for himself for several years, pre- 
vious to which he was a member of the firm 
of Campbell, Welsh & Paynes, Toronto. R. 
D. Carty was formerly Canadian manager for 
the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, which recently closed its Canadian 
office. Mr. Carty will continue to represent 
the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. in Canada. 

The L. A. Waddell Coal & Lumber Co., Lind- 
say, Ont., is the new name of Todd & Wad- 
dell Coal & Lumber Co. L. A. Waddell has 
been sole owner for the last two years. 

Frank J. Archibald, who for the last seven 
years has been in charge ofgsales for the 
Schroeder Mills & Timber Co. in Canada, is 
joining Terry-Nicholson-Cates (Ltd.), who 
have purchased the unsold stock of the 
Schroeder Mills & Timber Co. at Pakesley, Ont. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dec. 31.—Prices are firm in Idaho white and 
Pondosa pines. The mills have nearly all gone 
into the winter with smaller stocks than in 
several years, and indications are that many 
desirable items will be scarce before spring. 
A large inquiry in the southern pine market 
encourages dealers to look forward to a good 
business early in the new year. Some of the 
mills are reported to be completely sold up 
on boards and dimension. 


(Continued on page 71) 








“Well! Ma says they can’t leak.” 


PACIFIC 


SWING-IN 
CASEMENTS 


Inquire From 


PACIFIC DOOR AND SASH COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
































Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fists. 


OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 


WE 
SHIP 


the following 











House Doors, 1-2 or 5 panel, 
Casement or French Doors, 
Garage Doors, 
Turned Columns & Newels, 
Square Built-Up Columns, 
Gutter, Pickets, 
3 C n Square or Turned Balus- 
either in straight ters, Porch Rail, 

or mixed cars, Mouldings, Battens, Lattice, 
with yard stock: K. D. Window, Door and 
Cellar Frames. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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CHICAGO 











GRONWALL & GOMPANY 


Incorporated 
Specialists in Financing 
Lumber Companies 


And in the Sale of 


TIMBER LANDS 


and 


Manufacturing Properties 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 




















Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing theirsalesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 
serve _ their 
smooth edges 
andexcellence 
of engraving. 









FOTEEL COMPANY 
err TSeevecn. ea 
FIOHER BUILOINe® 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 








Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 








THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 


business has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 

ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 

tEtk, poupaldAmerens Lomsernan 400 6 
postpa can m 

rborn &., Chicago, Il, 


$1.2 
Dea 















S. A. Smith, secretary of the Trenton Lum- 
ber Co., Jackson, Miss., spent the Christmas 
holidays in Natchez, Miss. 


J. W. Ball, Chicago representative for the 
Gulf Red Cypress Co., spent the Christmas 
holidays with his mother in Kansas City, Mo. 


The Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. announces 
that, effective at once, it will have the exclu- 
sive sale in Chicago territory of the product 
of the Elton Lumber Co., southern pine manu- 
facturer of Braxton, Miss. 

J. M. Wesson, jr., representative in Chicago 
territory for the Trenton Lumber Co., of Jack- 
son, Miss., spent the Christmas holidays with 
his mother in Jackson, and in visiting the com- 
pany’s mills in that section. 


William N. Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen 
Bros. Co., cypress specialist, who has spent the 
last six months at Chicago headquarters, left 
Jan. 2 for Cairo, Ill., where the company main- 
tains yards and planing mill. 


L. H. Hartley, manager of the safety and 
welfare department of the Homochitto Lum- 
ber Co., Bude, Miss., and editor of the Homo- 
chitto Safetygram, has resigned to resume the 
practice of law in St. Louis, Mo. 


R. E. Danaher, of the Union Trust Co., De- 
troit, Mich., plans to visit San Francisco, Calif., 
shortly after the first of the year for the pur- 
pose of looking after several business matters 
connected with his various West Coast inter- 
ests. 


William J. Barclay, of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan representative for the Burnaby Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., spent the Christmas holidays with his 
mother in St. Louis, Mo., making the trip 
both ways by automobile. He spent a day in 
Chicago going and returning to confer with 
Fred L. Williams, president of the company. 


The directors of the Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., of Passaic, N. J., have 
declared a dividend of 75 cents a share pay- 
able Jan. 31 to stockholders of record Jan. 15. 
This is at the rate of $3 a share instead of 
$2.50 a share as has been paid in recent years, 
and represents an increase of 20 percent in 
return. 


Harry O. Geary, manager of the New York 
office of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., passed 
through Chicago Dec. 29 on his way to Pine- 
dale, Calif., to visit the company’s operations. 
L. W. Wilson, in charge of the Sugar Pine 
company’s Chicago office, accompanied Mr. 
Geary on the journey to the West Coast. The 
object of the trip is to get a line on stock 
conditions and plan next year’s program. 
Messrs. Geary and Wilson will be absent from 
their offices for about fifteen days. 


R. U. Fletcher, manager of the northern 
sales office of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
arrived back in Chicago Dec. 31 after spending 
fifteen days in the South, during which he vis- 
ited Natchez, Miss., and ‘Shreveport, La., 
where the company’s headquarters are located. 
Mr. Fletcherewas accompanied by his wife, and 
both were down with the flu for some time, but 
have now happily recovered. Mr. Fletcher re- 
ports that dry stocks of both southern pine 
and hardwoods at most mills are low. 


C. B. Cunningham, in charge of the hard- 
wood department of the Vanlandingham Lum- 
ber Co., returned Jan. 2 from a trip to the 
oak flooring mills in Tennessee. He stated 
that most items of oak flooring are low; the 
mills have good order files, and business is 
being booked at considerably higher prices than 
have obtained in the Chicago market for some 
time. Production has been curtailed about 20 
percent, and the ratio between supply and 
demand is more nearly normal than for several 
years. 


Heads Hardwood Department 


The Nat F. Wolfe Lumber Co. announces 
that John T. Baldwin, jr., formerly manager 
of the Laurel Hardwood Lumber Co., of Laurel, 
Miss., has been appointed manager of the 
hardwood department of the Wolfe company, 
Mr. Baldwin is thoroughly familiar with the 
manufacture, sale and uses of hardwood lum- 
ber, and is well known to both mills and hard- 
wood consumers. 

It is also announced by the Nat F. Wolfe 
Lumber Co. that it will shortly move its head- 
quarters to Suite 2021-2023 Builders Building, 
228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, which will 
give it double the space now occupied. This 
move is made necessary on account of addi- 
tions to its force. 


Exercises Ingenuity in Building 


Sometimes an amateur carpenter gets bet- 
ter results out of the use of wood than a 
trained hand. That’s what happened with 
the man who combined a garage with a pigeon 
loft as shown in the accompanying picture. 
He made such a good selection of lumber that 
he was able to provide a home for his homers 
without rendering his car liable to damage 
from soiling by the birds. 

The inside of the garage is ceiled with first 
class matched material, so that there is not 
an opening of any size above. Inside the 
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Pigeon loft and garage combined 


building is a good sized room entirely en- 
closed with the same material, reaching from 
floor to ceiling. This room is used for stock 
birds and breeding apartment. There is an 
outlet from the room into a wired runway 
outside. 

All of the work which was done by Max F. 
Roepke, 801 Courtland street, Park Ridge, IIL, 
was completed in such manner as to avoid the 
appearance of being amateurish. 


Local Yard Sustains Fire Loss 


A loss of between $50,000 and $60,000 was 
caused by fire which swept the yards of the 
Empire Lumber Co., 2301 South Crawford 
Avenue, Chicago, on Dec. 30. According to 
J. L. Jacobson, 300 feet of shed was destroyed, 
together with approximately 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber, mostly pine and fir uppers. 


PASS PEELE ES 


Names Inspection Rules Committee 


The personnel,of the inspection rules com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, to serve during the current fiscal 
year, has been announced by President R. C. 
Stimson, of Memphis, Tenn., as_ follows: 
George C. Ehemann, Memphis, Tenn., chair- 
man; Lee Robinson, Mount Vernon, Ala.; J. C. 
Anderson, St. Louis, Mo.; T. R. Williams, 
New York City; O. M. Krebs, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
D. H. Wertz, Evansville, Ind.; S. L. Calfee, 
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Columbus, Ohio; F. E. Stonebraker, Jerome, 
Ark.; A. E. Edgcomb, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. 
E. McLean, Little Rock, Ark.; George F. Mc- 
Sweyn, Memphis, Tenn.; A. C. Wells, Menom- 
inee, Mich.; L. S. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
H. A. Hoover, South Bend, Ind.;.J. W. Bailey, 
Laurel, Miss.; H. B. Wilgus,; Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
R. E. Hollowell, Indianapolis, Ind.; R. U. 
Fletcher, Shreveport, La.; Harry C. Fowler, 
Macon, Ga.; Frank Heidler, Chicago; John P. 
Waters, Toronto, Ont., and Charles N. Perrin, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


News Latins 


(Continued from Page 69) 
Houston, Tex. 


Jan. 1—Lumbermen of this section are con- 
fidently expecting a lot of good orders for 
southern pine when the period of inventory 
taking is over. Orders have been coming in 
rather slowly in the last ten days. However, 
there has been brisk export business. Timbers 
for export have been in very strong demand, 
and there has likewise been a good domestic 
demand for timbers. Car siding and decking 
have been active. The 1x4-inch 9-foot siding 
is $8 above what it was three months ago, and 
decking has advanced $3 to $4. 

The quarters of the Houston Lumbermen’s 
Club on the ninth floor of the Bender Hotel 
have been renovated after a recent fire. The 
clubrooms were the scene of a lively New 
Year’s party Monday night, sponsored by the 
club. The New Year’s narty is an annual 
event. 

R. W. Wier, president R. W. Wier Lumber 
Co. and Wier Long Leaf Lumiber Co., received 
from Wilson Compton, secretary-manager Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., a gavel made from a long- 
leaf pine timber taken from the roof of the 
White House after remaining there 112 years. 
He presented the gavel to Judge W. O. Hug- 
gins, president Gulf Coast Good Roads Asso- 
ciation. Judge Huggins, a brother of Joe 
Huggins, Houston lumberman, is ove of the 
moving spirits behind the unusual highway 
development going on in southern Texas. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dec. 31.—-Irland Davis, who for several years 
has been assistant sales manager in the 
wholesale department of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., this city, is leaving that organiza- 
tion today. Mr. Davis has a host of friends 
among lumbermen of the metropolitan dis- 
trict of Los Angeles, and he is also well and 
favorably known in the Pacific Northwest, 
where for several years he was engaged in 
the wholesale lumber business, with offices 
in Seattle. Mr. Davis has made no announce- 
ment of his future plans, but it is understood 
he may engage in the real estate business in 
Los Angeles. 


New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 2.—Important changes to be made in 
the distribution of West Coast products in the 
New York territory, as well as elsewhere on 
the eastern Seaboard, are giving distributors 
of these stocks ample food for thought these 
days. The current week has been one of keen 
competition in fir with poor business. 

New York has heard with a great deal of in- 
terest that Guy E. Crow, who has been in 
charge of the Atlantic coast branch of the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. for the last 
few years, will be general manager of the 
Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Corporation, with 
headquarters in Tacoma. Mr. Crow has had 
wide experience in manufacturing and market- 
ing West Coast products. Guy E. Smith, sales 
manager in the McCormick New York office, 
will be the New York district manager, and 
J. E. Medison will be district representative 
in Tacoma. Mr. Medison has been manager of 
the Portland (Ore.) office of Sudden & Chris- 
tenson. Corydon Wagner will be the New 
York sales manager, having formerly repre- 
sented the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. as 
its Atlantic coast representative. The cor- 
poration will maintain branch offices in 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

The annual celebration of the Dykes Lum- 
ber Co. will be held Saturday evening, Jan. 
26 at the Waldorf Astoria. The personnel of 





the sales and administrative branches of the 
firm will be the guests of Andrew H. Dykes, 
the president. 

William R. Morris, local representative of 
the Union Lumber Co., is recovering from an 
attack of pneumonia. 

Arthur E, Lane, head of the corporation that 
bears his name, recently returned from a visit 
to the West Coast. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 31.—The local softwood market is now 
very quiet. Orders for eastern spruce frames 
are numerous enough, however, to keep prices 
firm at $42 base, only two really large dimen- 
sion mills now sawing. For random lengths 
ef spruce, prices are steady at last week’s 
‘quotations. Only one cargo of provincial 
lumber arrived here last week. There is no 
improvement in demand for lath, and prices 
are no stronger. White cedar shingles are 
quiet at unchanged prices. Wholesalers state 
that quotations on edgewood red _ cedar 
shingles will remain as they are for the first 
quarter of next year. Pacific coast fir and 
hemlock transit prices are still somewhat 
irregular, but mill shipment business is im- 
proving. Oak flooring is quiet at the new 
prices. Few orders are being given for south- 
ern pine flooring. Roofers are dull and prices 
are easy. Quotations on Idaho white and 
Pondosa pine are being well maintained. 

The Davenport-Evans Co., prominently 
identified with the intercoastal lumber trade, 
is to discontinue business, effective today. 
Simultaneously with this announcement by 
R. J. Evans came the following announcement 
by the H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co., whole- 
salers: “On Jan. 1, 1929, we will add to our 
business a Pacific coast lumber department 
for both rail and water shipments. R. J. 
Evans formerly of the Davenport-Evans Co., 
will come with us as an executive officer and 
will be in charge of this department.” 

Directors of the H. A. Savage Lumber Co., 
of Boston, have voted to issue $17,500 of its 
capital stock. W. C. Frear is president and 
H. A. Savage is treasurer. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R, E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: : 


1,693,930. Method of impregnating wood with 
substances toxic to animal and oacteriai life and 
fungus growths. Charles B. Lipman and Aaron 
Gordon, Berkeley, Calif., assignors to Regents ot 
the University of California, same place. 

1,694,115. Dovetailing, cogging and indénting 
machine. Paul Buttcher, Atona-Bahrenfeld, Ger- 
many. 


1,694,150. Saw. George C. Voss, Exira, Iowa. 


1,694,456, Mortising and boring machine. John 
L. Thompson, Meadow, Va. 
1,694,489. Machine for drying veneers. Leo 


Rubinstein, Vienna, Austria. 


1,694,591. Dumping table. William H. Grady, 
Louisville, Ky., assignor to American Creosoting 
Co, 


1,694,931. Method of and apparatus for trans- 
porting logs. Gail E. Spain, Portland, Ore., as- 
signor to Willamette Iron & Steel Works, same 
place. 


1,695,188. Portable bench saw. Fay M. Henkel, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
1,695,461. Extension ladder assembling machine. 


John E. Kelgren, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to 
J. R. Clark Co., same place. 


1,695,757. Cant support and guide. 
Camp, Stephenson, Miss, 


1,696,425. Automatic turning machine, David 
Turcott, Beloit, Wis., assignor to Yates-American 
Machine Co., same place. 


1,696,502. Log-sizing mechanism. 
Peterson, Onalaska, Wash. 

1,696,527. Saw attachment for tractors. Owen 
M. Crumly, Carlisle, Iowa. 


Porto Rican Demand Continues 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan. 2.—J. R. McKey, 
» assistant trade commissioner, San Juan, cables 
the Department of Commerce that the demand 
for construction materials in Porto Rico con- 
tinues above normal, notwithstanding the con- 
stantly arriving replacements. Stocks of lum- 
ber in the hands of local dealers, through whom 
all American Red Cross purchases are still 
being made, are reported small. 


Troy E. 


Thomas A, 








As far back as 1832 
Simonds Machine 
Knives were known 
and _ extensively 
used because of 
their quality. 

Jith the ad- 
vancement of the 
years and im- 
proved methods 
SIMONDS has 
kept step, but never 
at any time has 
there been a devia- 
tion from the stand- 
ard of quality set 
nearly a _ century 
ago. 


Simonds Machine Knives 


were good then—they are 
better now—in fact there is 
no knife that equals a 
Simonds. 


You can order from any 
Simonds Office or serv- 
ice station. 


SIMOND SAW AND 
STEEL COMPANY 
‘*The Saw Makers ”’ 
Established 1832—Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich, 
New York City 
Lockport, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Portland, Ore, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Montreal, Que. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C, 
St. John, N. B. 
London, England 
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A Business Builder! 


VER think of this? The people who buy 

lumber use saws! A saw filing service 
in your office would bring in carpenters, con- 
tractors, farmers and other good prospects for 
building material. Then, with alittle salesman- 
ship, you can get their business. You can file 
saws at small expense, with a 

AUTO- 


FOLEY anc 
SAW FILER 


It files accurately and automatically, in one oper- 
ation, all hand saws, band saws %" to 44" 
wide, cross cut circular saws 3” to 16” diameter. 

Write for full information about the Foley 
Filer. Also the Foley foot-power Hammer Saw 
Setter and the Foley Automatic 
Grinder for large circular saws 
up to 42" 
diameter. 







SAW TOOL 
&O., Inc. 


1105 Foley em 
11 Main St.N .E. 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 














Dependable Wire 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 


San Francisco 



















1) SMITH CTENCIL 
Eb.SMITH IS WORKS. : 
(1.OG HAMMERS a 


oe ARO = . = 
GiAOe Pe Ape manninc RUBBER STAMPS 


426 CAMP ST. — NEW ORLEANS, LA. = 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
honors Panama -Pacitic GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capac ty 3500 Axes & Tools 

















Business Changes 


ALABAMA. 
Co. succeeded by Belle Lumber Co. 


Jackson—J. M. Hemphill Lumber 





Pine Hill—Sims-Morgan Lumber Co. moving gen- 
eral office to Selma, Ala., on Jan. 15. 


ARIZONA. Willcox—Jennings Lumber Co. sold 
to Valley Hardware Co. 
FLORIDA. Hollywood—Hollywood Builders Sup- 


ply Co. succeeded by Hollywood Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Danville—The Swisher Lumber Co. 
sold to Frank L. Hill, Don H. Wilson and Dorothy 
G. Hill by Ralph Cowan and Ed. Cass, who pur- 
chased the yard three years ago from 8. P. Swisher. 


The name will be changed to Southside Lumber 
Co. F. O. Watson will be manager. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Economy Lumber & 


Wrecking Co. sold to Lampland Lumber Co. 
MISSOURI, Lanagan—Pineville-Lanagan Lum- 
ber Yards succeeded by Hulett-Meek Lumber Co. 
NEW JERSEY. Frenchtown—Rogers Mfg. Co. 
succeeded by Frenchtown Mfg. Co. 


OREGON. Molalla—Eldo and Ivan Parks have 
purchased the business of the Cooper Saw Mill. 


TEXAS. La Ward—The Dinkle Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Thomas W. Blake Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—George Brown is re- 
ported to have sold his sawmill in this county to 
Harold Brown. 

Satsop—August Prante is reported to have sold 
the Prante & Foster Shingle Mill to Charles D. D., 
McConaghy. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Lindsay—L. A. Waddell Coal & 
Lumber Co, is the new name of the Todd & Wad- 
dell Coal & Lumber Co., L. A. Waddell having 
purchased his partner’s interest. 

Ottawa-—-D. Kemp Edwards (Ltd.) purchased re- 
tail lumber interests of Canadian Internationa} 
Paper Co. at Ottawa and Eastview, Ont. William 
Schryer appointed manager. 


QUEBEC, Montreal—Cardinal & Page, wholesale 
ewer dealers, announce dissolution of partner- 
ship. 








Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Gulf Red Cypress Co. 
increasing capital to $100,000. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—P. J. Orbesen & Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000. 

Chicago—C. L. Ibsen Co. increasing capital from 
$20,000 to $100,000. 


INDIANA. Jasper—Krempp Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $40,000. 

Kokomo—Danner Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000. 

Terre Haute—Hoosier Hickory Mfg. Co. increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $62,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Heidelberg—Jasper 
Milling Co., incorporated. 


NEW JERSEY. Hackensack—Interborough Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000; retail lum- 
er. 


NEW YORK. New York, Kings—Joe Patasnik 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; Rebecca 
Patasnik. 346 Thatford Ave., Brooklyn. 

Mt. Vernon—Westchester Millwork Corporation 
increasing capital to $75,000. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Haynan Wood Products Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture and 
sell cabinets, store and office fixtures and wood 
specialties. 

Cleveland—Euclid Table Works Co., incorporated. 

Youngstown—Bernard Lumber Co., incorporated; 
100 shares no par value stock; to manufacture and 
deal in lumber, building supplies and hardware. 


PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle—New Castle 
Lumber & Construction Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000. 

Philadelphia—Parkennure Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 


TEXAS. San Antonio—Commercial Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. = 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Pacific Chair Co., 
increasing capital to $70,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—J. C. Burch and 
Ray Moeller have engaged in business at 2152 
Hyde Park Boulevard under name of Angelus 
Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—Pacific Southwest Hardwood Co. 
has put in a small mill at its plant on South 
Alameda St. 

San Francisco—The Bay City White & Sugar 
Pine Co. has engaged in business at 189 Town- 
send St. 


Logging & 





FLORIDA. River Junction—McRae I@mber & 
Mfg. Co. of Quincy recently started a sawmill 
operation here. 

ILLINOIS. Cicero—J. M. Junge opening at 1630 


S. 47th Ave., as wholesale distributer of lumber 
and shingles. 
KENTUCKY. Barbourville—H. E. Millies Lum- 
ber Co. has started a wholesale business. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—W. Y. Slocum has 
started a wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness at 148 State St. 


Boston—H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co. adding 4 
Pacific Coast lumber department in charge of 
R. J. Evans, both rail and water shipments, 


NEW YORK. New York—E. J. Stanton & gon 
recently began a wholesale lumber business; head- 
quarters, Los Angeles. 


OHIO. Solon—Young & Ward opening lumber 
yard. 


OREGON. Baker—aA. S. Shockley has engaged 
in the sawmill business under name of Shockley 
Lumber Co. 

Cottage Grove—Holmberg Bros. recently started 
saw and planing mill operation. 

Port Orford—Geo. Quigley has established a tie 
mill near here. 

Rainier—Newberg & Goetcher have started a 
shingle manufacturing business, 

Enterprise—The Miller Cumber Co., B. F. Mil- 
ler, manager, has engaged in the lumber and 
building material business. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. St. Matthews—The Green- 


wood Lumber Co. will establish a lumber plant 
here. 
. . 
New Mills and Equipment 
ARKANSAS. Bruce—W. H. Lee, manager of 


the Union Sawmill Co.’s plant at Bruce, an- 
nounces that improvements are being made on 
the plant which will practically double the in- 
vestment at this point. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—The Kittinger Co. 
is erecting a furniture factory, 80x217 ft., on the 
corner of Union Pacific and Industrial Avenues in 
the Union Pacific District to cost about $80,000, 


INDIANA. Evansville—New buildings for the 
A. C. Grimm planing mill are under construction 
at Virginia St. and Kentucky Ave. The new plant 
will consist of five units, the main building, two 
warehouses and two lumber sheds. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Zimmer Whaole- 
sale Furniture Mfg. Co. will build a $25,000 fac- 
tory at 926 Central Ave., N. E., next spring. 

NEW JERSEY. Maplewood—The Kroydon Co. 
will erect a one-story, 30x150-ft addition to its 
golf club factory to cost about $40,000. 

NEW YORK. Long Island City—Jaffe Bros. will 
erect a woodworking factory here to cost about 


$90,000; present address 251 W. 45th St., New 
York City. 
OREGON. Bandon—The McKenna Lumber Co. 


will build 2% miles of logging railroad and begin 
logging operations at the head of South Slough. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—New York interests 
have recently taken over a tract of timber on 
Petit and will erect a sawmill on the island up 
Shaver’s Fork, formerly a part of the old Allender 
farm. A large planing mill will be erected at 
Porterwood. The timber belonged to Claude W. 


Maxwell, of Elkins, and Lloyd Fankhouser, of 
barsons. 
. 
Casualties 
ALABAMA. Mobile—S. B. Adams Lumber Co., 


loss by fire, $50,000; four dry kilns and considerable 
quantity of hardwood destroyed besides two freight 
cars. 


ARKANSAS. DeQueen—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed sawdust room and damaged boiler room 
of Missouri Lumber Co. 

Stuttgart—Geo. E. Hammans lumber mill de 
stroyed by fire; loss, $12,000. 


IOWA. Council Bluffs—Fire destroyed an office 
storeroom, locker room and planing mill in the 
North Western railroad yards; loss, $15,000. 


KANSAS. Webber—Schoular-Bishop Co., lumber 
and grain, loss by fire, $15,000. 


LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Robinson-Slagle Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire in woodworking plant, $40,000; 
considerable finished stock destroyed; plant will 
be rebuilt at once. 


NEW YORK. Deposit—Nielsen Bros., loss by 
fire which destroyed sawmill; plant is already be- 
ing reconstructed with additional equipment. 


OREGON. Lowell—Sawmill of Hult Lumber Co. 
has been damaged by fire; loss, $10,000. 

Portland (Linnton)—The sawmill of the Hult 
Lumber Co. has been damaged by fire; loss, $10,000. 


TEXAS. Houston—Taylor Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $50,000. 

A KEY reposing in a coat pocket a hundred 
miles away from a house is as much a part 
of the house as the roof on it and should be 
handed over to the new owner in the event 
of sale, says the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards in the second of several articles 
on the legal rights of property owners. Keys 
are permanent fixtures and are considered part 
of a property as being parts of fixed locks, but 
window shades or bathtubs on legs generally 
are personal property and can be removed from 
a structure that has been sold, says the As- 
sociation. In buying property you can keep 
anything in or on it if you can prove it is nec- 
essary to make the property complete, although 
the law does not state how you can get along 
without the old-fashioned bathtub that it per- 
mits to be removed. 
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This Week’s Lumber Pri 
Following are f. o. b, mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Dec. 28: 
Flooring | Pinish,-All 10-20’ | Fencing, $18, Byrkit Lath | No. 2 Shortleaf | Casing and Base 
ix3” E.G.— | B& better Rough: | 10-20 S208 Gi ccace 13.00 | Dimension, SIS1E | B&better: 
B&Btr, 10-20". Mitt hs re 43.05 | No. 1— $8 and 10’...... 13.00 | 2x 4”, 10’ ..... 25.47| 4,and 6”..... ge 
No. 1, 6- ere 7. 3 ie eee 35.82 | one | Me Seve sees 24:24| 8” «...;- gorse 55.46 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 36.00 | 1x5 and i0”.. 45.81 | 1x6” 111.222! 37.11 elie” ~ «sua | ee 24.98, 5 and 10”.... 59.98 
1x3” oe » acon 1x12” ....... 52.07 | No, 2— Ghost Lona- | -.2809%_----- 27.90 Shiplap 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 39.75 | 5/4x4, 6&8"... 61.00 | yx4" 1.0... 19.54 a ee | oes 23.00| No. 1 (all 10-20’): —_ 
No. 1, 10-20’... 31.00 5/4x5, 10&12” 61.00 | ” + tal eee Bo) Me teal. 21.39 OO arise 25 
xi” E.G.— | 6/4 & 8/4x4, Pe 2.82 | 2x 4”, 10’ 26.75 30.60 16’ 21.61| No. 2 (10-20) 
No. i 6-20’ 42.25 | 6&8" 55 a9 | No. 3— 12’ aoe 28.82 30.50 | 18&20° Dieieieiey 23.17 - 1: g” 4 52 
ta. Oe Pt oe re 15.84 a 2... ae ele i ae" og} = OOF Spiked ; 
ixt” F.G.— 4 of 8/4x5, | et isase’” $296 3298 2%-8"> 20 23.50 GEO 4.60 
B&Btr, 19,20 cy 40.65 &12” .... 58.00 | 1x6” ........ . pg te aa Se Aelia oaa7s 22.38 | No. 3 (all 6-20’) 
No, 1, 10-20’... 34. | 2x 6”, 10’ 24. -_ eases eae: 7.40 
No. 2, 10-20’... 24.43 BeBetter Surfaced: | Boards, S18 or S28 12’... 24.14 27.35 |  18&20" 36.27| 1x10" 2.2222. 18.04 
Celting : eee A583 | NOB CaM 10-2095 | Deas 2589 BRE | Bx1h 107S0-. 2800) comgtend ‘imbers 
x4”, 10x20’— _, eer Cee q chante ie: "ee pga i Seis 'se0 oe” Sees o. 1 Sq § 
—*.-....., 32.91 | 1x5 and 10”.. 53.34 1x10” ehnheen 40.66 2x 8”, 10° 27.86... | , 18&20'...... 36.00) S48, 20’ and 
AS Se 32.00 1x12” ....... 66.40 7 o hele 9 . 12° wh PX 26.29 wT, - 18&20’ hae 28°47 under: 
og pene 20.20 5/4x4, 6&8”... 63.31 No. 2 (all 10 to Sf 16 - 23.59 29.50 BU wees SS So. wed reseas 30.00 
Partiti 5/4x5, 10&12” 69.97 SO: kee waes 24, 18&20’ 28.00 31.50 No. 3— Dee”  Guaueciee 31.36 
TE eae 6/4 & 8/4x5, ot ae 34 bt 2x10”, 10° 31.25 32.00 oe ental. Bt éexensune 41,25 
+ eee 37.25 10&12” .... 76.00 1x12” ....... 28.26 ee ere  ueaetaanis Hote 13.88 Car Material 
Drop Siding | © ,Surfaced: No. 3 (all 6-20’): | 16"... 32.83 33.00] axa” 0110217! 16.64| (All 1x4 and 6”): 
Pp . ng “| eer 40.00 1x 8” re 17.20 | 18&20 32.20 aoe re 15.00 a | a 9 and 
1x6”, im 10-20’— as 1x8 and 10”.. 47.00 | poe teeeees ear Suis", 1° 9690 ee ft EF essences tes 48.05 
sense ches 9, | x2” ....... . (get pee Stringers 10 and 20’... 42.50 
No. 1 ......... 37.48 Plaster Lath | No. 4, all widths 16’ ... 35.32 41.00 | 90% hrt., 7x16&8x16": 12 and 14’... 43.05 
TS srirncene oO 4.23 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 4.06 | and lengths.. 7.25 18&20’ 36.53 41.00 26 to 28’..... 63.00 Se” setsviics 43.13 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 3” 10” 12” 
ey er eee $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


btr.*, 6-16’. 49.00 64.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. & 6-16’. 50.00 64.00 63.00 
No. 2., 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 
No. 3., 8-20’. $6.50 37.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 34. " 35.50 
4"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 29° 

- $67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69. 00 879.00 
No. 1., 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 

For 5 /&6"4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, lb 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50.percent Dé&better. 

Specified jongthe--e Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, kT. 18-and 20-foot, 2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10- foot: 

D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EB, 4-inch. 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, cae No. 
2, $6.45. 


+o00 SER 00 
1.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 29.—Eastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill are: 


First Grades, Standard Stock - 


Mixed with 
Straight lumber or 
cars shingles 

Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.45@ 2.60 $ 2.60@ 2.70 

Extra clears, 5/’.... 2.70@ 3.00 2.80@ 3.15 

Ee 3.55@ 3.75 3.75@ 3.90 

OS ee 3.80@ 3.90 3.80@ 3.90 

Perfections ........ 4.50@ 4.8 4.80@ 4.90 

Caton ole 75@11.25 11.00@11.50 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2.. 3.40@ 3.65 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2... 2.60@ 2.65 
Extra clears ...... 3.15@ 3.35 
PE sessrexe . ett | 4.00 
I os cain t pgiaud 4.35@ 4.45 
Perfections ........ 4.90@ 5.00 


Second — Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2. 1.05@ 1.15 1.15@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.35@ 1.45 :. 40@ 1.50 
Common clears .... 2.00@ 2.05 2.10@ 2.25 


I ea Sisk vin wk - 2 
EE ac weno nnd 4.00 
Ee 4.80 
Perfections ..... 5.00 
Royals (No 1's)... 11.75 





Norfolk, Va., Dec. 31.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 
ing the period Dec. 17 to 28, as reported by 


the North Carolina Pine Association: 
ugh 
Edge, 4/4— 
| ioe) katie kala aie aw eh Be aS $46.96 
Se irate bs dish bec oha lie os os Genie ak Babee ak 
D. ce wadsak hehe sew ee es caenreees 24.32 
nC Biebenckudscescuceshwanmmonen 21.70 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
SS creer $43.67 paitete icant atari 
see ree 48.96 ate ae? 
Eh arr rer 47.92 $37.20 $28.50 $25.20 
en 44.95 myer iremew er 
BOE xpress 50.40 35.00 ee 25.70 
DR Gace ha ace 53.42 38.05 28.92 25 70 
BT orevaiecectiesd 67.60 7.12 32.02 25.05 
eo B&better— 
Se at kicks oath ya eins tig acs alas ee el eel ere $53.75 
5 ‘4x10 salaaeicih Big ws ai sie Be Ao er SOR Ge aaa 66.89 
ES 5a te a's ah gd ate oe Wah late indian ase Sm 71.37 
i a Ser aco aananinay a adeno 53.00 
Bark Strips— 
Oe Teer eee er Cer $29.80 
EY acon, 51... bial aa siuaginla & paid Bia dEMin eee 18.00 
EE SSPE SS ee a ane ey Ppa eet Eee. 5.71 
Dressed 244” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
I oi a ord a oie see ee $42.97 $40.40 
Pee; E SORE. ¢ 60k cossces 39.95 35.58 
Bark strip partition, B&better.......... $34.70 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... 19.95 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
1x 6” $28.55 $21.14 
1x 8” 28.98 21.32 
ove ea een <aw ant 30.40 21.81 
NT a aatelaeiniala nis odnt ware-aenl Sra 22.35 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1s— 





8 12’ 14’ 16’ 
Ix 4” occcses $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
ow -- 80.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 
1x 8” .wcccee 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
1x10” ...cc2. 34.00 $5.00 35.00 36.50 
1x13” ....... 35.00 36.00 36.00 $7.50 


merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4 

For shiplap or flooring, add 60 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23. 
No. 1 Hemlock, : 


silo sbfae aif 
4” oe e oe $32.00 32.00 . . 

ox 6” wccvece ' 9.00 30.0 30.00 32.00 
2x 8 eeeee 31.00 $2. 00 31.00 82.00 
2x10” ..cceee- 31.00 83.00 $3.00 84.00 
2x12” ....+-0. 81.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 
of No. 1 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 2.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Dec. 28, 29 and 31, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 


lows: 
Vertical oan a 
btr Cc D 
cre $38. ” $11.25 $30.25 Ae 
WN ical ate Stk we 50 gweld 
ais & atechere . 42. 00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
BE sc se Ran Smale Pues 26.00 21.25 
Fe vchekasens eres 32.50 30.25 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
DE as6du2sen wins $15.25 
‘Ceiling 
NS 5 coun ieiaaie’ eis ue 24.25 19.75 
SEO gies nces aves 23.00 17.50 
Drop. Siding, 1x6 
OR od a ity we ee Aleta oe 32.00 26.50 
ER SES Peri ee 33.00 30.25 — 
BE Sb kb shweecunvcs re 19.25 
Finish, Kiln ‘Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
| ee 2 ee $46.00 $44.50 $56.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Ng pre trate $15.25 $15.50 $15.50 $22.25 
No. 2. - 12.25 12.00 13.50 13.50 
No. 3 8.25 9.50 950 seat 
" Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 

12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32 
4”.$16.50 $16.50 $18.00 $18.75 $19.25 ree 
6”. 15.50 15.50 17.00 17.75 17.75 $21. 25 $24.25 
8”. 16.25 16.25 16.75 17.25 17.50 20.50 25.00 

10”, 17.00 17.50 17.75 17.50 18.75 17.50 24.00 
12”. 17.75. 18.00 18.75 19.75 “20.00 23.00 25.00 
2a¢°, 2, eens 10’, $17.75; 2x6”, 10’, $16.25 
Random— x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
ee. 2s “sie 75 $9.75 $ 9.00 eaten - — 25 
No. 3.... 8.25 6.75 ‘ 
No. 1 Common ‘Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, Co $19.75 
5x5 to LSKIS” to 40’, TOUR. oc vccceccesse 19.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40°. i 20.50 
Fir Lath 
Mo. 2, 2967, GPF oc 0:0.0:0.0: 0.500.010 2 o'v1e. 0100 0 « $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
ie in gate td near ae euiks eae ee Ce keen $36.00 
BO 20:: aus xm wa tvs tte de ee eee ee eee 37.50 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Dec. 31.—Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f.o.b., 
New York: 

All 8’ 6"— Sap Heart 
TE tk cobed eens ran Pokbebenws $1.35 $1.70 
eee ee bo vee eek 1.25 _ 1,60 
GF oo iecebesceccsarecveee estes 1,05 1,40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 2.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 





Finish— FY ened stock— 
BEE ecvesse $65.00 4/4 secceees $31 
1x4—10” .... 55.00 674 cneneens 31 

—, siding— C/E wccccccce 3 35 

cneteee 24.00 8/4 scocccoe TEE 
#56-, Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ..... 


Vert. gr. 30.00 Green box. .$17@18.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 2.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: Pr 1, $21@22; No. 2, $16@ 
16.50; No. 3, $12 

Fir, red: ungraded, $15@16. 


Cedar: $15@1 

Hemlock: Uneraaee. $10@11 

Spruce: No. 1, $25@30; No. 2, , $19@20; 
3, $12@13. 


Everett, Wash., Dec. 29.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $11@13. 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 29.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as gg 


Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, $19 ‘and $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20. 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Deo. 29.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Dec. 26. Reports of prices shown as S2S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S28 basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 

Feet Average 
Sold Price 

9,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL. .$38.44 
219,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL.. 25.48 
348,500 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL.. 20.34 
456,500 
57,500 1x6” D Select S2S RL........ 45.12 

7,000 5&6 /4x4”"&w dr D sel 82S AL. 46:36 
51,000 1x6” Cc select $2S RL 5 








24,000 6” C bevel dine errr Tre rT 6.44 
297.909 5&6/4 No 3&btr shop S2S— 
Ee io areca a a deen emeaecd 36.77 
No. ne ace ace ake eb oe ee 26.77 
De De vcdbasuawaenkawe 20.72 


Idaho White Pine 


6.000 1x8” No. 1 common’S2S RL.. 43.00 
66,000 1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL.. 31.76 
69,000 1x8” No. 3 common S28 AL.. 24.14 
25,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL. 20.00 
32,500 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 47.00 
8,000 5&6/4x4”&wdr D sel S2S RL. 74.00 
1,500 1x6” C select S2S RL 7 


11,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL. 89.00 
Larch and Pir 

8,500 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 19.88 

22,000 2x10”, 16’ No. 1 dimension.... 18.96 


6,000 4” C&btr vert. er. fig. RL.. 36.50 
2,000 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.. 30.25 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 31.—The poplar market 
continues firm, with the movement normal for 
the season. With poplar lumber stronger, the 
tendency will be toward stronger prices on 
siding. Quotations: 





No.1 No.2 

FAS Select tom. tom. 

Gt, cocccocccetoos $5 340 330 24 
MAMCEE beccccsccscsed & 88 28 22 
© ode es tee eaee 35 24 20 


4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL. 14.94 : 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 29.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 
Cc ad ” 


lea ory 
Ce cp cecaeneues $26.00 ~- $23.00 $18.00 
Se eee ee 25.00 22.00 
GAMER .cccss cones One 31.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
RUNNIN, 3 hair degre ats oak oo aceaaateee 47.00 39.00 
er 56.00 43.00 
SOG en cndbeweensedonnseees 65.00 ead 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
DG” carewsadcéewesen eoeee$ 75.00 $ 71.00 
BEE: dat ucdtieth es baer ween ele 80.00 76.00 
Ot  ccdeneebeaeses -- 90.00 86.00 
Pee GP Ur sateesssenestese 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or eK ot One Side V or B 
SES GG Gee, BO BD EG ccvicccccccecces $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under..... pimeane eat 50% 
BGO. SUOUN GERNOT BUG cc cvccccvecceceses 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
GE cca ebedevandenca ckowkeesccasesnes 5% 
Clear Lattice, S4S, 4- to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
See xc bvedvb ase andesewasaeusweeenen .30 
SC, Stn Reta Ub mike wie eee ka ee 40 
Bae”  svteewaversesntudeconakenunnnees 50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Dec. 15: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better........ $62.50 $64.75 
Flat grain—Bé&better........ 40.50 39.75 
. SS ae ate 33.75 
et, ns a tiieae 26.50 

Partition and siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $40.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 39.00 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $63.25 
Diseount on moldings, 15%” and under.. 39% 
1%” and over... 322% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x12”, No. 2 .. $27.50 
Shiplap, 1x8. No 2 eee 24.50 

Dimension 
wo. 4, Se S. 16+ aud 1¢°.... . $24.50 
2x 4”, 14- and 16’...... seceee 29.50 
ee 2 Le OL U6—R Dear 23.25 
Be eS nkdiednnsrcopueanans 24.50 
Lath 

Se Ee ee Me oh bdaeee cada tore Keneanwon $4.50 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Dec. 31.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
CoMMON RouGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 

10&12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 


Me. 1, 35 LPicosses . - $43.00 $43.00 $49.00 
Be OS sccocvess 46.00 46.00 48.00 
SR © obesacnce 50.00 50.00 48.00 
EBIO* 2. crccee 58.00 55.00 53.00 
bo) eee 76.00 74.00 72.00 
ee eS eee 35.00 35.00 40.00 
BE Se cccccses 36.00 36.00 39.00 
SE cocescews 39.00 38.00 37.00 
-AX10%. cx eevee 42.00 . - 40.00-- 38.00. 
1513"... cccces 50.00 46.00 45.00 
NG. &, 1% 4%. .ecccnse 24-50 27.50 28.50 
ES OP ccccccce 30.50 30.50 31.50 
1X BP ccc cccce 32.00 32.00 32.00 
BRIO ccvcccces 33.00 32.00 32.00 
1213” ...cceee. 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1; 
for S1S or S2S add $1. For resawing add $1. 
S4S, D&M, drop siding etc., add $1.50. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28. No. 4, 6- to 20-foot, 8-inch, $29; 
He $29; 12-inch, $30; 1x4-inch and wider, 


No. 1 Fae, Breve, oo; 


14’ 

$364 50 3 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 3 
72) «ccos Oe 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
EEE esse See 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 

rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-rooT— 


D _ ee 
amen ve  a0UD 


nye Fg 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average prices f. o. b. mill, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White ¢@ 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
period ended Dec. 26: 


California White Pine 
All widths— 


No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 


SP” shevuke $68.70 $64.05 $53.00 $39.25 
OC eee 69.05 63.95 51.65 51.40 
mo tironaa 70.10 56.30 43.40 52.95 
mee” Sucewed 80.60 68.05 53.75 70.15 
California Sugar Pine 

pee 93.75 82.10 65.85 50.45 
Saree 85.95 72.00 56.30 60.70 
eer 84.95 66.20 49.95 59.70 
ae seen ame 96.10 78.20 67.75 80.85 

White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
DD. «dekahaee $31.20 = 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 38.55 ©™mon 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 27.90 oe ee $44.25 
Panel, %”xa.w. 72.70 No. 2 ....... 30.35 

€ »”» 

Sugar Pine Shop — S wesnbed ys 
a Se $44.90 hao 39 Fe 
a 1, inane 44s py, ne 32.50 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 31.20 Lath— , 

White Fir SS ae 4.25 
C&btr, all sizes..$30.25 No. 2 «-..-- 3.40 
Australian No. 1 Dim, 

J, er ty 15xa.w. ..... 18.60 
De aceseee 50. 
RE sueenee 43.30 Douglas Fir 
OFC 60.040%0 55.95 Dimension - $17.05 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 29.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian ‘‘soft texture” hardwoods today: 


Bin 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE O 
FA 


eae $138@146 $145 @155 one eos 
Selects ...... 105@110 ett Se 5 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 85 90 0g 3 
No. 2 com 45@ 50 54@ 59 55 60 
Sound wormy. 43@ 45 52@ 57 55@ 60 


QUARTERED RED VAK— 
rrr $115@120 
ee Once GE EE sac fee bee 
No. 2 com... Geee GO ose ose tes 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
Seer $100@110 $110@120 $130@135 
70 75 75 80 


No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 80@ 85 
No. 2 com.... 40 45 48@ 55 58@ 63 
No. 3 com.... 26 28 27@ 29 28 31 


Sound wormy. 49@ 651 57@ 60 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 
oad ecescs 75@ 77 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 87@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
. énnneaena $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.. 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormyand 
No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BrrcH— 
rrr $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. .... 60@ 65 65@ 70 ._70@ 756 
No. 2 com.... 85@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
a <idneae ss $ 600 4 £6 * $ 19@ 16 
No. 1 om . no re 50 
No. 2 co 28 28@ 30 io 33 
PoPLAR— 
a? & No. 

13” & wider £140 $150 $160 
PAD csvcecece 105 120 130 
ve & Sel. 80 95 110 

a E seeenes 60 65 70 
| Se 2 eee $ 38 41 44@ 46 46@ 48 
a S Boccsee 32 32@ 34 34 


MAPLE— 
rrr $ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87@ 92 
No. 1 coramon 
and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 65 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 ~~ 40 42 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 31.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut, 
4 a b. Cincinnati: 


6-95" wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$266: Shs, 


265. 
Select: “ae $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
8 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 
135. 
om 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 
8/4, $85. 
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Following xe prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— Fas ac om ia Sort ELmM— Harp MaPLe— ae wn oil 
o. F 1. .1 No. 3 el. No. 1&Sel. 
4/4 ...$ 80.00 $ eb 00 $ B 00 § 38.00 $2100, 1 4 AP Ee Ee ee FAS 6”&wdr. 6’&wdr. No.2 No.8 
Se coe See teas 40.00 21.00 = «5/4... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 28.00 = 4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 44.00 $ 31.00 $ 17.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 9 00 85.00 yy 6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 6/4 ... 80.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 116.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 74 |.) 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 674 |. gg-00 68.00 55.00 34.00 19.00 
Passwoop— 10/4 ... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 vee 8/4 95.00 75.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 
4/4 .. 76.00 66.00 48.00 32.00 24.00 12/4 - 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 ooee 0/4 — F y x 7 “ 
5/4 we. 77.00 67.00 50.00 34.00 25.00 10/ -+- 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 30.00 
6/4... 80.00 70.00 63.00 35.00 25.00 Rock Erm— 12/4 ... 118.00 98.00 83.00 60.00 30.00 
S/64 «ce Dae 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 4/4 ... 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.00 
10/4 .-. 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 sees 5/4 ... 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 16/4 - 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 .-- 100.00 90.00 76.00 65.00 .... 6/4 75.00 -- 50.00 28.00 (20.00 Aad for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
Key, stock, 4/4, $75; 6/4, $80 or on grade; Rie eyes . 80.00 35.00 926.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
re, bf ly 4 =, clr. & btr., $66; 1x5- 12/4 +22 105.00 til) 86:00 »©=-55.00 = 30.00 Regular stock contains 60 percent or more 
inch, $76. *Bridge plank. 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
BircH— of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
4/4 .. 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 Sort MAaPLE— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
8/4 112 96:00 7600 88:00 $600 20:00 74 12. F000 80.00 60:00 88:00 2000 BEECH— 
8/4 ... 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 6/4 ::: 80.00 70.00 658.00 30.00 20.00 FAS Sel. No.1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 gece 8/4 88.00 78.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 re -_ 2 com. & better. ... $33.00 $16.00 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 ° 4/4 ...$ 55.00 $40.00 $35 00 25.00 19.00 
3/4 .-. 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 pees Rep Oak— 6/4 ... 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 wanes 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 6/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wadr., ees 106.08 3.98 zaee 43.08 18.98 8/4 ... 80.00 iis 60.00 40.00 25.00 
add $15; for 56-inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add 4 oe. : le . . ; 
slg - 8/4 12. 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 ND Driep WuiTE wa ™ _ 
e,. * oe & 6-foot lengths, $38. For sel. HarD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STOCK— Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 & 2 
Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; No.1 No.2 No.3A OS® cn teenecensesivee™ $210. 00 $ 85.00 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face com. com. com. RPS RE arnt aceeenaite 74 90.00 
clear, $90; one and two face clear, $70; run of OO bcxevsckoas peewee $40.00 $30.00 $20.00 OPE sv ckesdcnsendacken o 120. 95.00 
pile, $68. SFG cwses eo0eewe vavevce GOT 33.00 23.00 Se vss cesvrsrnenvese 180. 00 105.00 
Following are sales price ranges on southern hardwoods during the week ended Dec. 18, Chicago basis: 
Rep GumM— MIXED OAK— 
4/6 6/4 8/ 4 /4 6/4 
Qtd. FAS... 99.00@105.00 103. 00% 108. 75 104, 24 fey +H 114.50 en. Se. See ee wedvewsccues) odb’sueeacen 58.50 
_ iene. oF00@108 os sens’ 61.25° 58.50@ 6 58.75@ 73.50 PoPLaR— 
Pin. FAS.. 5. et ——ss—=—=«C ai ila a gm ~ 
No. 1&sel. 47.00@ 56.75 64.75 58.00@ 66.00 62.50@ 69.00 ee $3.00 ma ee 
Sap GuM— PE Pic Shae eKeKSae. 604SCLELETSS Seemann sede 74.75 
Qtd, FAS... 61.25@ 65.25 61.75@ 65.00 66.50@ 68.50 66.75@ 69.25 ee ee Oe . o  siecess: | aiebiaenasinge. -caakueeael 
No. 1&sel. 46.75@ 49.50 48.50@ 51.25 49.50@ 50.75 52.00@ 56.75 No. 18sel. 60.36@ 64.25 652.00 j= — = wsesccccvecce 52.75@ 56.75 
Pln. FAS... 58.00@ 63.00 60.50@ 64.50 61.00@ 65.25 68.25 No. 2-A.. 37.25@ 42.00 41.50 37.00 40.50@ 47.25 
No. 1&sel. 39.25@ 53.00 34.75@ 48.00 43.50 50.25 53.00@ 53.75 es SE GEE Sewscndaacens Gaetuenbabee  Gonceweuieeet 
No. 2..... 26.75@ 32.00 28.25@ 29.00 27.25 De bbecebewses AsuH— 
TU PBLO— +. ew 69.75 81.75@ 84.50 84.00@ 89.75 8&9.75@100.5 
Pin, FAS... 45.00@ 48.75 49.50 52.76 62.25 No, 1&sel. 50.50 75 54.75@ 57.00 54.00@ 57.0 .75@ 67.75 
No. 1&s¢l. 33.75@ 3975 38.50 42.75 52.25 as Eee”. Uc Le 
No. 2.. 27.00 27.59 38.00 a 
SOFT MAPLE— 
WHITE OAK— FAS 76.75 82.50 
Qtd. FAS.. .128.25 142.75 138.00@139.50 154.50 No 1&sel : aipangss y sapelie ts cutie: 52 50@ 61.75 67.50 
No. 1&sel. ee Sc 2 8 8=& 8 =—«&és ss RG eee ee eae... weebee No. 2 ‘ oy ai 43 00@ 44.75 - 38.75 
Pln. FAS. 85.75@ 93.50 103.00 105.00@109.50 121.50@128.00 om , 
No. lé&sel. 56.75@ 60.75 63.75@ 65.00 60.00@ 70.00 73.25@ 76.00 Hickory— 
Oe. Bann EEE “ts ecisesvase couupeahiper  seserithents FAS ...-. 69.00 
No. 3 ih, oe Cee eek ee eee em SC Se ne ee 29.25 
Pe Citche DP Ee ts nintcadnae +00RROCbRSS SOPeReeSauED Sort ELM— 
Sd. wmy.. ———— =§=— CER eekd. gaehnebetane aebeewdealeees PN) cl aiaeaie eae oe Mawers 65.00 71.50 76.50 
Sen Cidien i NS dicho ald-eine 49.00 56.50 61.50 
Qtd. FAS...118.00 128.00 ee NO. 2reeee veces seseees 32.00, sane tweens 31.00 
Pin. FAS... 66.75@ 79.00 87.75@102.00 98.75@105.00 108.00@125.50 MacNnoLt1a— 
No. 1&sel. 52.50@ 58.00 0 oy + Sa 64.00 67.75 WR ctccves 76.75 f° Sa 79.25 80.25 
NO. Biccce 44.50 GEES cocccecsccse Ghee . j. ##0ceusedces RS See 57.00@ 57.75 56.25 59.25 66.50 
Be WE. cccce ceetace Kebdcnweenee $3, 7 eves ‘ Wes WC ius) wad elvads tame 0 35.50 34.25 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 31.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 

Ash: FAS 4/4, Yee ter? a! aaa 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; i0/a a 12/4, 140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ ond 6/4, Sib: 7 4, $85. 

Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
$110@115. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$65@68. Sound wormy, 4/4, $38@40. No. 2, 
4/4, $28@30. 

Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82; 5/ 
and 6/4, $87@90; o/s. $95. Common, 4/4, $62@ 
65; 5/ and 6/4, $70@75; 8/4, $78@80. No. 2— 
A common, 4/4, $45; 5/ and 6/4, $49; 8/4, 
$51 4 No. 2—B common, 4/4, $30; 5/ and 
6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36, 

Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, 
$115@120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 
4/4, $62. 50@65; 5/ and 6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $70@ 
75. No, 2 common, att $45 @47. 50; 6/ and 
6/4, $47@50; 8/4, $50@55 

White Oak: FAS, si, $115 @ 120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$125@130: 8/4, $130@140. mon and peloct. 
4/4, $70@75; 5/ ot 6/4, sisg@ao: 8/4, $80 
No. 2 2 common, | , $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55 
58; 8/4, $60@63 





A NEW RECORD of 11,625 aliens deported was 
set in the fiscal year ended July 1.: The 7 
jority of them entered the ocdumitry illegally, 
the immigration bureau said. 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 31.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources. exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


Mississippi 

Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Georgia 
ES ov cea ears $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
Ne ik! 45-30 alare 39.00 42.50 51.00 
cS Sa ws 9) lavas 40.00 44.50 51.00 
2&4x10” 50.00 52.50 56.00 
5&10x10” 48.00 49.50 54.00 
SE aesceuowes 60.00 64.00 64.00 
SEER” cccsvoues 56.00 61.00 62.00 
DE seerbeacnse 67.50 71.00 
5&14x14” I ee 64.50 69.00 
oll ST ae 85.00 
0 tae 80.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 prey add $2. 


Bach 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 
B&btr, ht. rift..$87.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 


B&btr, sap rift. 76.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
Bé&btr, flat .... 50.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


1x6” coe 0 $A0. 1x10” %x9%...$82. 
x ox) +++ S08 ix12” ost: 32. 


1x8” 


Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %4-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


re $30.00 ) —_——— eee 
SS eT Pee) eee en 32.50 
Me ai vee weuts 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
eo) a ee $67.00 $62,00 res 
fF: ) all See 47.50 40.00 $29.00 

Kiln Dricd North Carolina Roofers 

1x6”, %x5%....$33.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 33.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.60 


{23-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


8 ee Speer rer re ee ree ee $39.00 
A PER ee Ce ee ee 55.00 
%x1 10”: SO GeceticonrcucskeGoieeseeers 64.00 
aaple Flooring f.0.b. Philadel 
TEC 1yyx2%”"” 
MFMA First grade.......ee0. $84.75 $88.50 
MFMA Second erade......... 70.50 74.50 
MFMA Third grade........ ee. 50.75 54.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 
Cc D No. 2 No. 3 
ee ere »..-$ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 
1x 6” ace ater 79.50 64.50 4.25 38.25 
SRA Sis a a oe ee 74.50 64.560 44.25 39.25 
OO rrr 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
SR sand waewaes 9.50 89.60 48.25 40.26 
13” and “up eves 104.50 94.50 653,26 43.25 
Lath, 4-foot No, 1 
a .. $6.50 cif.—$6.75 delivered 
emlock ...... woes 4.90 CLf— 5.50 delivered — 
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SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments oi all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


pap ror. 50 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Fix Your Credit Loss | 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- ! 


___--_____, ____ ________________ | 





ent conditions, your credit loss is more 

of a problem than ever. | 
If the year’s total covered credit losses } 

exceed a certain previously agreed upon | 

percentage of your gross sales, we repay | 


the excess. | 

Thus your credit loss for twelve | 

months is determined in advance and 

nothing can increase it. | 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small 

compared to the security afforded. } 

| 

| 

| 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220So0. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, | 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. eal 


























HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 





Keller and Boyd 
Owner:, and 


Operz.tors 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








Established 1847 | 
Foreign Forwarders, 


C.B. Richard & Co, ,_ Su 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK = all clases of 
Ocean Freight and discount drafts 
Brokers 








for exports & imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
cars flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
Dec. 29: 

MFMA MFMA MFMA 
_ Maple— First Second Third 
DEE: bwWeuaweddccastie $75.87 $62.49 $44.62 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—The volume of business 
during 1928 was quite satisfactory, according 
to northern pine distributers. Orders are 
running about even with production. Retail 
yard business is slow for the moment, but 
there is considerable inquiry from industrial 
consumers and box factories. Mill stocks are 


badly broken in some sizes, and prices are 
stiff. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Northern pine 
trade has been fair lately, though there has 
been a tendency to hold off on account of 
inventory. Some orders have been placed 
for delivery shortly after the first of the 
year, and industrial plants are counting on 
needing more stock within a short time. 
Prices are firm at the mills, and there is no 
surplus of stock either there or in the whole- 
sale yards. Particular strength is manifest 
in lower grades. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


NEW YORK, Jan. 2.—Prices on southern 
lumber, particularly North Carolina pine, 
have remained firm during the slack holiday 
season and tendency of prices generally con- 
tinues to be upward. Kiln dried stocks are 
scarce at mills and since there will be no 
abundance the outlook in the next few weeks 
seems encouraging. Inventories in the New 
York yards and at the mills are expected to 
present conditions that will be favorable to 
the manufacturer. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 31.—Only two really 
large dimension mills are now running, and 
they are securing enough orders for eastern 
spruce frames to keep the market firm at $42 
base. Retailers are buying random con- 
servatively, but producers are confident of 
securing good prices for their remaining 
light stocks of dry lumber. Nice lots of 
seantling are offered at $33. All sorts of dry 
boards are scarce and firm, and buying is 
light. Lath are very quiet; prices unchanged. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—The New Year opens 
with encouraging prospects for a good de- 
mand for hardwoods during the first quarter 
of 1929. While buyers are holding off plac- 
ing orders for the present, inquiries are be- 
ing received from all consuming sources. Dry 
mill stocks of northern hardwoods are some- 
what broken and prices hold on a firm basis. 
In southern hardwoods, stocks of sap gum 
are low, and prices show an advancing 
tendency. Dry flooring oak in the South is 
very scarce and firm in price. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 31.—Demand and 
inquiry are more active for sap gum No. 1 
and better and FAS for furniture factories. 
Southern oak, ash in thicker sizes, hard and 
soft maple and soft elm are wanted by the 
automobile factories. Cherry, poplar, bass- 
wood and chestnut are wanted for the box 
and cabinet trades, and southern oak is 
being sought for flooring. Prices are steadier. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Hardwood de- 
mand has been keeping up in a more satis- 
factory way lately than it has at the close of 
some preceding years. Prospects are favor- 
able for an increased trade. Industrial plants 
in most cases are looking for an active year. 
A firm tendency is manifest in prices of most 
hardwoods and some advances have lately 
occurred. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 31.—While there is 
no big demand for sduthérn hardwoods, manu- 





facturers are taking into account the fact that 
there is a serious shortage in stocks at mills, 
and are declining to make price concessions. 
FAS 4/ and 5/4 white oak are especially 
strong. Common oak is expected to show 
considerable strength from now on, on account 
of its scarcity. Yards here and manufac- 


turers are still far apart on the question of 
price. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK., Dec. 31.—The hard- 
wood market is as active as could be expected 
during the holidays. Inquiries have been a 
little above normal for this period. Prices 
for all hardwoods remain strong and the 
manufacturers are not worrying about the 
temporary lull, as indications are that orders 
will be coming in volume by the last of Jan- 
uary, if not sooner. Heavy rains together 
with annual shut downs for repairs will cur- 
tail production during the next week or ten 
days. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Dec. 31.—The usual quiet 
tone prevails in the hardwood market. There 
is a fair demand for most items, and it is 
expected that the demand will improve after 
inventory. Buyers have no big stocks on hand. 
There has been no price change of any conse- 
quence in some time. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Local distributers of 
West Coast woods report that the demand 
for fir is spotted, as retailers have not yet 
completed their inventories. However, the 
demand is better than the closing weeks of 
1928. Common grades are strong, due to 
scarcity of stocks at the mills. Upper grades 
are scare and firm in price. Industrial trade 
is on a seasonable basis. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 2.—The situation 
at the fir mills is prompting some of the 
larger buyers to begin placing their orders. 
The smaller retailers have out a good line of 
inquiry, and prospects appear excellent for 
a large run of orders. Common grades are 
in best demand. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 31.—There was a 
fair movement of fir last week, while the re- 
turns to the sellers held up quite well. Prices 
on the whole are more satisfactory than they 
were during a good part of the year. The 
range of values, of course, is more or less 
restricted by the competition of other woods, 
which appear to be claiming increased atten- 
tion. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 2.—Business in fir has 
been very slow in the week between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s and the next few weeks 
will see but little life in the market, judg- 
ing by statements from wholesalers and ap- 
pearance of the market at the moment. Much 
speculation and talk as to what effect the 
merger of West Coast firms will have are 
going on, the general opinion being that an in- 
crease in mill prices will accompany a cur- 
tailment of output. There are good reasons 
to believe that the number of firms distribut- 
ing West Coast products will be curtailed 
during the year, irrespective of the combina- 
tions growing out of the big West Coast deal. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 31.—Cypress con- 
tinues rather dull, but dealers say pros- 
pects are good for a strong industrial demand 
for repair work. Some fair sized orders for 
tank cypress are being placed for February 
delivery, also for flooring and C and B finish. 
Prices are about unchanged. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 31.—Nos. 1 and 2 
grades of yellow cypress continue scarce and 
strong, having shown advances totaling about 
10 percent in the last three weeks. Shop is 
in better demand, while selects and FAS are 
sluggish. The demand for red cypress is 


about normal. 
HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 31.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock boards are very scarce and 
firm. Inquiry is not brisk but it is active 
enough to keep producers confident. Eastern 
clipped are $34, northern clipped $33, and 
random $31@32. Mill shipment business in 
Coast clapboards is improving, and whole- 
salérs report mills véry firm on pricés, but 
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transit prices are still somewhat irregular 
despite rather light offerings. 


NEW YORK, Jan, 2.—Business for holiday 
week has been dull, with very few inquiries 
and interest centered especially in specula- 
tion as to what the New Year has in store. An 
increase in price of West Coast lumber is 
anticipated with an ultimate diminution of 
supplies from that source. Retailers closed 
out the year with very poor supplies on hand, 
but with prices firm on eastern and western 


stocks. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Pondosa, Idaho and the 
California pines are moving fairly well at 
steady prices. Mill stocks are none too plen- 
tiful. Industrial trade is in good volume and 
ahead of the retail yard demand, which is 
expected to show improvement within the 
next few weeks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 2.—There is a 
strong demand for shop, especially from in- 
dustrial consumers, and retail yard buyers 
are heginning to place orders for spring re- 
quirements. There is a good inquiry for 
finish and shop in mixed cars. Prices are 
firm and those of shop show a tendency to 
advance. ’ 

NEW YORK, Jan. 2.—Retailers of New 
York and vicinity will have little trouble tak- 
ing stock of their supplies of Inland Empire 
lumber. In fact, some of the yards have ex- 
hausted their supplies in some items of Idaho 
common and there is no chance, apparently 
that these will be replenished before spring. 
Prices are uniformly firm in the face of slow 
holiday business. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dee. 31.—The western 
pine market holds steady, and the outlook is 
for an increased amount of buying just as 
soon as retailers and industrial plants com- 
plete their inventories. A shortage of stocks 
at the mills makes it a difficult matter for 
customers to get all their mixed-car orders 
filled, and it is expected that light stocks 
will have the effect of advancing prices in 
the near future. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Dec. 29.—Pine 
shipments are sustained. Slight advances were 
made in white pine upper grades and sugar 
pine. Shop is moving better than it was sixty 
days ago. <xport business is showing re- 
newed activity. Local retailers report busi- 
ness slightly better than it was thirty days 


ago. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Industrial and railroad 
trade in the central States is keeping the 
mills well supplied with business. The ex- 
port demand is in good volume. Automobile 
interests are taking running board and crat- 
ing material in fair quantities. Retail yard 
trade has not shown any pick-up during the 
last week, due to holidays. Mill stocks are 
badly broken east of the river. Prices hold 
on a firm basis. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 31.—Taking of 
inventory continues to restrict buying of pine 
to imperative needs, or to the taking on of 
bargains. Prices are fairly firm. Whole- 
salers look for active trade following inven- 
tory and have no fears of any break. in 


values. Stocks of common lumber, millwork 


and dimension are about normal. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 2.~Orders for 
southern pine in the last week have been in 
somewhat smaller volume, but meantime the 
market has become stronger on some com- 
mon items. The inquiry is larger than is 
usual at this season, and it is expected the 
next two weeks will see a heavy volume of 
orders placed. Line yards are getting into 
the market early, as are some industrial 
buyers. There is a good call for No. 3 from 
eastern buyers. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 31.—The southern pine 
market showed improvement over the preced- 
ing week, despite the holiday. Some orders 
were placed by dealers in the large cities, and 
it is expected that a heavy buying movement 
will manifest itself early in January. The 
market is strong, stocks in hands of manu- 








SALE BY 


grades are as follows: 


noon. 


from the undersigned. 


Union Trust Building, 





Stock of Lath, at Elma, Manitoba, Canada 


Sealed tenders will be received at the Office of The Traders Trust 
Company, 400 Union Trust Building, Winnipeg, Canada, for stock of 
Lath on hand at Elma, Manitoba. 


900,000 Spruce and Balsam Lath 48” No. 1. 

100,000 Spruce and Balsam Lath 32” No. 1. 

300,000 Spruce and Balsam Lath 48” No. 2 & 3. 
Tenders may be for one or more carloads, or the entire lot. 


in Tender to be per thousand Lath, F. O. B. Cars at Elma, Manitoba. 


Quantities but not grades guaranteed. 
TERMS—Draft attached to Bill of Lading. 


Tenders must be accompanied by certified cheque for $100.00 (which 
will be returned to unsuccessful bidders immediately after the sale). 
Tenders will be opened on Tuesday, January 22nd, 1929, at 12 o’clock 


Highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. Stock may be in- 
spected at Elma, Manitoba, and any other information may be obtained 


DATED at Winnipeg this 12th day of December, A. D. 1928. 


The Traders Trust Company 


TENDER 


The approximate quantities and 
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Price 


WINNIPEG, MAN. CANADA 































Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 





Quality 


from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 











facturers are in good shape, and dealers gen- 
erally have very little on hand. Dimension 
seems most in demand now. 6 





BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 31.—Southern pine 
buyers are indifferent, and sellers are eager, 
but prices are being maintained with quite 
fair success. Retail stocks are generally 
light. There is some current business in 
8-inch dried roofers at $30. Flooring is dull 
at fairly steady prices. 





HOUSTON, TEX., Dec. 31.—Timbers and car 
materials are moving freely in the domestic 
and foreign trade. Nine-foot 1x4-inch siding 
is quoted at $48 mill, which is $8 above three 
months ago, and decking is $3@4 above Octo- 
ber quotations. No. 1 stocks are quoted as 
follows: 2x4-16, $32 mill; 2x5-16, $30; 2x8-16, 
$31; 2x10-16, $35, and 2x12-16, $45. B&B floor- 
ing 1x4-16 sells at $45 and B&B drop siding 
No. 117 at $41. B&B ceiling %x4 brings $34; 
10-inch No. 1 boards $40; 10-inch No. 2 boards, 
$26, and 1x12 No. 2 twards $32. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—There has been quite 
a pick-up in business during the last month 
or two, according to local distributers of 
redwood. At present retail yards are inquir- 
ing for material for spring needs. Industrial 
consumers are not yet actively in the market, 
but probably Will be early this month. Mill 
stocks are well balanced, and prices hold 
firm at the recent advances. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Dec. 29.—Export 
business showed an increase last week, west- 
ern and California business falling off sharply, 
and eastern rail shipments were almost nor- 
mal. Production, with two mills closed, is off, 
but stocks are reported in good condition. 
Prices are slightly lower. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, Jan. 2.—The situation in east- 
ern spruce lath is especially encouraging, al- 
though the holiday lull has manifested itself 
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In 5 Minutes? 


You could if you had A. W. Holt’s book, “Automatic Build- 
ing Costs,’ on your desk. This book costs $15. it'll save 
you ten times its cost every year you use it. 


SS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
I'd like to see A. W. Holt’s book, ‘‘Automatic Building Costs.’’ Send it 


along * for 10 days free examination. It is agreed that if I don't want to 
buy it, I may return it without obligation. 


CPSC HEHEHE EH PHT EHTS EEHTHEHHEHE HSE HHEHES See eseseeeseeseeet FESS eeeese 


*Subject to approval of Management. 


WANTED:—Short Lengths 


2x4, 2x6 and 2x8—2’, 3’, 4’, 5’, 6’, 7’ and longer, No. | 
and 2 Common Yellow Pine SISIE or S4S. 

1x4 and 1x6—2’, 3’, 4’, 5’, 6’, 7’ and longer, No. 2 Com- 
mon Yellow Pine, S2S, S4S, or SISIE. 

1x6—2’, 3’, 4’, 5’, 6, 7’ and longer, No. 2 Common Yel- 
low Pine S2S & CM. 


This lumber may be air dried or kiln dried. 


BRAUN LUMBER CORP., Detroit, Mich. 





























inno uncertain way. Recent advances in prices 
have all been maintained and with a diminu- 
tion of incoming stocks the manufacturer and 
the wholesaler seem to be in a favorable posi- 
tion. The arrival of 1929 finds large stocks 
of West Coast shingles in the market and ap- 
parent need for curtailment of shipments, 
which is expected to be one of the features of 
this year’s business. Quoted prices on shingles 
have been unchanged the last fortnight. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 2.—Soft spots in 
the shingle market appear to be pretty well 
eliminated. Owing to the small reserves re- 
ported by the mills, shingle men here look 
for prices to go back quickly to the high 
mark of last year. Demand apparently is 
going to begin earlier than usual. The de- 
mand for lath is picking up, and there is a 
good line of straight-car inquiry. Demand 
for siding is slow, but prices are showing a 
tendency to more firmness. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Dec. 31.—Shingles are in 
the same quiet condition as has existed for 
several months and there is little prospect of 
early improvement. Lath sell briskly at $3.25 
for No. 1 and $3 for No. 2. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 31.—The clapboard 
trade is certainly very quiet. Retail yards 
are making some sales to builders, »ut deal- 
ers are making only absolutely necessary 
purchases. Eastern spruce and native white 
pine are very scarce and firm. The market 
is adequately supplied with clapboards from 
the Coast, on which wholesalers are inclined 
to quote rather firmer prices. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 31.—The boxboard 
market is seasonably quiet. Stocks of dry 
box lumber in first hands are moderate, and, 
except for a few special lots offered as bar- 
gains, prices are being fairly well main- 
tained. Some inquiries are already, being 
made on contracts for next season’s supplies. 
Round edge white pine inch boxboards are 
$27@30. 





Southern Pine Had Good Year 


(Continued from page 60) 


large mill ‘cuts out,’ it is no longer an easy 
matter to obtain an adequate supply of virgin 
timber. Even when a large mill happens to be 
destroyed by fire, there is a strong inclination 
to diminish the size of the mill if it is re- 
built. Thus we see a gradual decrease in the 
number of available units of production. 

“There has been no time the last year when 
the full demand for southern pine lumber 
could not be taken care of. But the tendency 
toward overproduction is not so marked as 
formerly. In brief, the volume of southern 
pine lumber available is gradually reaching a 
point where the buyer will not have the whip- 
hand for long stretches of time, causing a 
feeling of depression such as may have been 
noted at times up to the beginning of this 
year. The development of manufactures in 
the South, larger industry and a considerable 
influx of people to our more favored climate 
has had a good effect on the pine market, but 
there are other factors on which space forbids 
comment. 

“Prices have shown a steady inclination to 
move upward. Whether or not the price im- 
provement, which has not been spectacular but 
steady, has been influenced to any great ex- 
tent by the volume of supply, is questionable. 
According to my observation, the price average 
has increased at least $1.50, and that is taking 
a very conservative view of it. Some items, 
more plentiful than others, have virtually re- 
mained the same. Some have grown scarcer, 
and the price is even $2 or $3 better than at 
the first of the year. 

“Hardwood demand has been steadily in- 
creasing, and prices have considerably im- 
proved over what they were at the beginning 
of 1928, at which time hardwoods were in a 
serious state of depression. Hardwood men 
expect a prosperous 1929.” 
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